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/V  Pla-;  is  fuppofcd  to  have  been  the  joint  production  of  our  Poets  ; 
and  is  one  of  the  fe-w  which  are  not  lot  ally  afcribed  to  Fletcher  by 
the  panegyrijls.  Its  fir  ft  publication  -i(.as  in  the  folio  cf  1647.  ^ 
bat  lain  long  dormant ;  and,  <u-<?  believe,  never  received  any 
alteration. 


VOL.  lV.  A  DRAMATIS 


DRAMATIS      PERSONS. 


MEN. 

Cafiilane,  general  of  Candy. 
Antinous,  fan  to  Cajjilane,  and  Us  competitor. 
Fernando,  a  Venetian  captain^  fervant  to  Annopbel. 
Philander,  prince  of  Cyprus,  pa/ionately  in  love  witk 

Erota. 

Gonzalo,  an  ambitious  politick  lord  of  Venice. 
Gafpero,  fecretary  of  ftate. 
Melitus,  a  gentleman  of  Candy. 
Arcanes,  a  noble  foldier,  friend  to  Caffilane. 
Decius,  friend  to  Antinous. 
Porphycio,) 
PofTenne,    J 

Paolo  Michael,  a  Venetian  ambaffadbr. 
Mochingo,  an  ignorant  fervant  to  Erota. 
Gentlemen. 
Soldiers. 
Servants. 

WOMEN. 

Erota,  a  princefs,  imperious,  and  of  an  overwearing  beauty, 
Annophel,  daughter  to  Caffilane. 
Hyparcha,  attendant  on  the  princefs  Erota. 


SCENE,    CANDY, 


THE 


THE 
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A     C     T       I. 


Enter  Gafpero  and  Melitus. 

Melitus.  f^\  IR,  you're  the  very  friend  I  wifh'd  to 

meet  with ; 

I  have  a  large  difcourfe  invites  your  ear 
To  be  an  auditor. 

Gafp.  And  what  concerns  it  ? 

Mel.  The  fadly-thriving  progrefs  of  the  loves 
Between  my  lord  the  prince,  and  that  great  lady, 
Whofe  infolence,  and  never-yet-match'd  pride, 
Can  by  no  character  be  well  exprefs'd, 
But  in  her  only  name,  the  proud  Erota '. 

Gafp.  Alas,  Melitus,  1  mould  guefs  the  beft 
Succefs  your  prince  could  find  from  her,  to  be 
As  harm  as  the  event  doth  prove:  B'Jt  now 
*Tis  not  a  time  to  pity  paffionate  griefs*, 

1   Whofe  infoUnce,  and  never-yet-match'd  pride, 
Can  by  no  (barafiler  be  nuell  txpreffd, 

But  in  her  only  name,  the  proud  Erota.]  It  is  difficult,  by  any 
etymology,  to  reconcile  this  name  and  character  to  each  other.  From 
Epw?  can  only  be  derived  the  attributes  of  love  ;  and  from  Hpw?  thofe 
ofgreatnefs,  on  which  infolence  and  pride  are  indeed  not  uncommon, 
though  not  conftant,  attendants. 

*  Paflionate^m/}.]  I.e.  Griefs  proceeding  from  love. 

A  2  When 
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When  a  whole  kingdom  in  a  manner  lies 

Upon  its  death-bed  bleeding. 
Mel  Who  can  tell 

Whether  or  no  thefe  many  plagues  at  once 

Hang  over  this  unhappy  land  for  her  fake, 

That  is  a  monlter  in  it  ? 
Gafp.  Here's  the  mifery 

Of  having  a  child  our  prince  ;  elfe  1  prefume; 

The  bold  Venetians  had  not  dar'd  to  attempt 

So  bloody  an  invafion. 
Mel  Yet  I  wonder 

Why,  mailer  fecretary,  ftill  the  fenate 

So  almoft-fuperftitioufly  adores 

Gonzalo,  the  Venetian  lord,  considering 

The  outrage  of  his  countrymen. 
Gafp:  The  fenate 

Is  wile,  and  therein  juft;  for  this  Gonzalo^ 

Upon  a  mafTacre  perform'd  at  fea 

By  th'  admiral  of  Venice,  on  a  merchant 

Of  Candy,  when  the  caufe  was  to  be  heard 

Before  the  fenate  there,  in  open  court 

Profelfed,  that  the  cruelty  the  admiral 

Had  fhew'd,  defer-v'd  not  only  fine,  but  death  r 

(For  Candy  then  and  Venice  were  at  peace.) 

Since  when,  upon  a  motion  in  the  fenate, 

For  conqueft  of  our  land,  'tis  known  for  certain* 

That  only  this  Gonzalo  dar'd  to  oppofe  it  ; 

His  reafon  was,  becaufe  it  too  much  favour' d 

Of  lawlefs  and  unjuft  ambition. 

The  wars  were  fcarce  begun,  but  he,  in  fear 

Of  quarrels  'gainft  hisiife,  fled  from  his  country, 

And  hither  came,  where  to  confirm  his  truth, 

I  know,  Melitus,  he,  out  of  his  own  ftore, 

Hath  monied  Caffilane,  the  general. 

Mel.  What,  without  other  pledge  than  Caffilane's 
Bare  promife  of  repayment  ? 

Gafp.  No,'  it  may  be  ' 
He  has  fome  petty  lordfhip  to  retire  to ; 
But  thus  he  hath  done.   Now,  'tis  fit,  Melitus, 

'  The 
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The  fenate  mould  be  thankful,  otherwife 
They  fliould  annihilate  one  of  thofe  laws 
For  which  this  kingdom  is,  throughout  the  world, 
Unfollow'd  and  admir'd  ?. 

Mel,  What  laws  are  thofe,  Sir  ? 
JLet  me  fo  much  importune  you. 
'  Gafp.  You  mail ; 

And  they  be  worth  your  knowledge.     Briefly  thus : 
Whoe'er  he  be  that  can  detect  apparently 
Another  of  ingratitude,  for  any 
Received  benefit,  the  plaintiff  may 
Require  th'  offender's  life ;  unlefs  he  pleafe 
Freely  and  willingly  to  grant  remiffion. 

Mel.  By  which  ftrict  law,  the  fenate  is  in  danger, 
Should  they  neglect  Gonzalo  ? 

Gafp.  Right ;  the  law 
Permits  a  like  equality  to  aliens, 
As  to  a  home-born  patriot. 

Mel.  Pray,  Sir,  the  other  ? 

Gafp.  Know,  Melitus, 
The  elder  Cretans  flourifh'd  many  years, 
In  war,  in  peace  unparallel'd ;  and  they 
(To  fpur  heroic  fpirits  on  to  virtue) 
Enacted,  that  what  man  foe'er  he  were, 
Did  noblefl  in  the  field  againil  his  enemy, 
So  by  the  general  voice  approved,  and  known, 
Might,  at  his  home-return,  make  his  demand 
For  fatisfaction  and  reward. 

Mel.  They  are 
Both  famous  laws  indeed. 

Enter  a  Meffenger. 
Meff.  Matter  fecretary, 

J  Unfollow'd  and  admir'd.]  Mr.  Theobald  chufes  to  read  unfel- 
loiu'd,  which  is  certainly  an  improvement,  though  not  a  neceffary  one. 

Seiuard. 

Theobald's  reading  is  probably  genuine,  unlefs  the  Poets  alluded 
to  the  "well  known  lines  of  Ovid  ; 

-Video  meliora,  proboque, 

Deteriora  fequor  ; 
yet  unf allowed  is  a  harfh  expreffion. 

A  3  The 
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The  fenate  is  about  to  fit,  and  crave 
Your  prefence. 

Gafp.  What,  fofuddemy? 

Me/.  ThefeletteKs 
Will  fhew  the  caufes  why. 

Gafp.  Heav'n,  thou  art  great. 
And  worthy  to  be  thank'd  ! 

Mel.  Your  countenance,  Sir, 
Doth  promiie  ibme  good  tidings. 

Gafp.  Oh,  the  beft 

And  happieft  for  this  land  that  e'er  was  told ! 
All  the  Venetian  forces  are  defeated. 

Mel  How,  Sir  ? 

Gafp.  And  what  doth  add    fome   delight  more., 

there  is 

Amongft  the  foldiers  a  contention 
Who  mall  be  the  triumpher  ;  and  it  (lands 
Doubtful  between  a  father  and  his  fon, 
Old  Caffilane,  and  young  Antinous. 

Mel.  Why  may  not  both  demand  it  ? 

Gafp.  The  law  denies  it ; 
But,  where  the  foldiers  do  not  all  confent, 
The  parties  in  contention  are  referr'd 
To  plead  before  the  fenate  ;  and  from  them 
Upon  an  open  audience  to  be  judg'd 
The  chief,  and  then  to  make  demands. 

Mel  You  ravifh  me  with  wonder  and  delight. 

Gafp.  Come  -,  as  we  walk,  I  fhall  more  fully  inform 
you.  [Exeunt. 

Enter  Caffilane,  Arcanes,  Antinous,  and  Decius: 

Caff.  Admit  no  foldier  near  us,  till  the  fenate 
Have  took  their  places. 

Arc.  You're  obey'd,  my  lord 

Ant.  Decius,  fall  off.    J 

Dec.  I  (hall. 

Caff.  Give  leave,  Arcanes.        [Exe.  Arc.  and  Dec. 
i  oung  man,  come  nearer  to  me !  Who  am  I  ? 

Ant. 
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Ant.  It  were  a  fin  againft  the  piety 
Of  filial  duty,  if  I  fhould  forget 
The  debt  I  owe  my  father  on  my  knee. 
Your  pleafure  ? 

Caff.  What !  fo  low  ?  canft  thou  find  joints, 
Yet  be  an  elephant  ?  Antinous,  arife ; 
Thou  wilt  belie  opinion,  and  rebate 
Th'  ambition  of  thy  gallantry,  that  they 
Whofe  confidence  thou  haft  bewitch'd.,  mould  fee 
Their  little  god  of  war  kneel  to  his  father, 
Tho*  in  my  hand  I  did  grafp  thunder. 

Ant.  Sir, 

For  proof  that  I  acknowledge  you  the  author 
Of  giving  me  my  birth,  I  have  difcharg'd 
A  part  of  my  obedience.     But  if  now 
You  mould  (as  cruel  fathers  do)  proclaim 
Your  right,  and  tyrant-like  ufurp  the  glory 
Of  my  peculiar  honours,  not  deriv'd 
From  fucceflary  *,  but  purchas'd  with  my  blood, 
Then  I  muft  (land  firft  champion  for  myfelf 
Againft  all  interpofers. 

Caf.  Boldly  urg'd, 

And  proudly  !   I  could  love  thee,  did  not  anger 
Confult  with  juft  difdain,  in  open  language 
To  call  thee  moft  ungrateful.    Say  freely, 
Wilt  thou  refign  the  flatteries  whereon 
The  reeling  pillars  of  a  popular  breath 
Have  rais'd  thy  giant-like  conceit,  to  add 
A  fuffrage  to  thy  father's  merit  ?  Speak. 

Ant.  Sir,  hear  me  :  Were  there  not  a  chronicle 
Well  penn'd  by  all  their  tongues,  who  can  report 
What  they  have  feen  you  do  ;  or  had  you  not 
Beft  in  your  own  performance  writ  yourfelf, 

*   •  not  derived 

From/ucfe/fary.]  Mr.  Theobald  would  read,  either fromfuccejjors, 
or  from  ancejiry  ;  Mr.  Sevvard  prints,  Not  deriv'd  NOR  fuccejfary. 
But  as  it  is  not  impoflible  but  the  Authors,  with  their  ufuai  licence  of 
phrafeology ,  meant  by  .the  words,  not  deriv'd  from  SUCCESSARY,  to 
fjgnify,  «  not  derived  from  fucceffion,'  we  have  followed  the  eld  au- 
thority. 

A  4  And 
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And  been  your  own  text,  I  would  undertake 

Alone,  without  the  help  of  art  or  character  *, 

But  onlv  to  recount  your  deeds  in  arms, 

And  you  mould  ever  then  be  fam'd  a  precedent 

Of  living  vidory :  But,  as  you  are 

Great,  and  well  worthy  to  be  ftiled  great, 

It  would  betray  a  poverty  of  fpirit 

In  me  to  obftruft  my  fortunes,  or  defcent, 

If  I  mould  coward-like  furrender  up 

Th'  int'reft,  which  th' inheritance  of  your  virtue, 

And  mine  own  thrifty  fate,  can  claim  in  honour. 

My  lord,  of  all  the  mafs  of  fame,  which  any 

That  wears  a  fword,  and  hath  but  feen  me  fight, 

Gives  me,  I  will  not  mare,  nor  yield  one  jot, 

One  tittle ! 

Caff.  Not  to  me  ? 

Ant.  You  are  my  father, 
Yet  not  to  you. 

Caff.  Ambitious  boy,  how  dar'ft  thou 
To  tell  me,  that  thou  wilt  contend  ? 

Ant.  Had  I 

Been  flothful,  and  not  foilow'd  you  in  all 
The  flraits  of  death,  you  might  have  juftly  then 
Reputed  me  a  baftard :  'Tis  a  cruelty, 
More  than  to  murde'r  innocents,  to  take 
The  life  of  my  yet-infant  honour  from  me. 

Caff.  Antinous,  look  upon  this  badge  of  age, 
Thy  father's  grey-hair'd  beard  :  Full  rifty  years, 
(And  more  than  half  of  this,  ere  thou  wert  born) 
I  have  been  known  a  foldier  •,  in  which  time 

*  Without  the  'help  of  art,  or  character.}  If  this  be  genuine,  the 
word  character  muft  fignify  the  fame  with  rhetorick  or  oratory,  but 
as  the  change  of  the  particle  will  turn  it  to  a  verb  and  render  it  appli- 
cable to  the  context  in  its  ufual  acceptation,  I  have  ventured  to  make 
the  change.  Seward. 

Mr.  Seward  chafes  to  read,  without  the  help  of  art,  to  character. 
The  old  text  requires  no  alteration,  and  the  word  character  need  not 
'  fignify  the  fame  with  rhetorick  or  oratory,'  but  types,  or  letters, 
in  which  fenfe  it  is  ufed  to  this  day.  '  You  know  the  characler 

(meaning  the  handwriting)  to  be  your  brother's,'  fays  Glocefter  in 
King  Lear. 

I  found 
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I  found  no  difference  'twixt  war  and  peace, 
For  war  was  peace  to  me,  and  peace  was  war. 
Antinous,  mark  me  well ;  there  hath  not  liv'd 
Thefe  fifty  years  a  man  whom  Crete  preferr'd 
Before  thy  father  •,  let  me  boldly  boaft, 
Thy  father,  both  for  difcipline  and  action, 
Hath  fo  long  been  the  firft  of  all  his  nation  : 
Now,  canft  thou  think  it  honeil,  charitable, 
Nay  humane,  being  fo  young,  my  fon,  my  child, 
Begot,  bred,  taught  by  me,  by  me  thy  father, 
For  one  day's  fervice,  and  that  one  thy  firft  6, 
To  rob  me  of  a  glory  which  I  fought  for 
A  half  of  hundred  years  ? 

Ant.  My  cafe  obferves 
Both  equity  and  precedents  -,  for,  Sir, 
That  very  day  whereon  you  got  your  fame, 
You  took  it  from  fome  other,  who  was  then 
Chief  in  repute,  as  you  are  now,  and  had  been 
Perhaps  as  many  years  deferving  that 
Which  you  gain'd  in  a  day,  as  I  have  mine. 

Cajf.  But  he  was  not  my  rather  then,  Antinous  ; 
Thou  leav'ft  out  that. 

Ant.  Sir,  had  he  been  your  father, 
He  had  been  then  immortal  •,  for  a  father 
Heightens  his  reputation  where  his  fon 
Inherits  it ;  as,  when  you  give  us  life, 
Your  life  is  not  diminim'd,  but  renew'd 
In  us  when  you  are  dead,  and  we  are  ftill 
Your  living  images. 

Caff.  So  be  thou  curs'd 
In  thy'pofterity,  as  I  in  thee, 
Difhonourable  boy !  Oh,  mall  that  fun, 
Which  not  a  year  yet  fince  beheld  me  mounted 
Upon  a  fiery  fteed,  waving  my  fword, 
And  teaching  this  young  man  to  manage  arms, 
That  was  a  raw,  frefli  novice  in  the  feats 
Of  chivalry,  mall  that  fame  fun  be  witnefs 

6  '•• •^^^^•"•"^•"^•«™ 

For  one  day  3  fervice,  and  that  on  tbj  firjl."\  Corrected  in  1750. 

Againft 
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Againft  this  brat,  of  his  ingratitude  ? 
Who    to  eclipfe  the  light  of  my  renown, 
Can  no  way  hope  to  get  a  noble  name, 
But  by  the  treading  on  his  father's  greatnefs  ! 
Thou  wilt  not  yield  ? 

Enter  Arcanes  and  Decius. 

Ant.  My  life,  but  not  the  prize 
My  fword  hath  purchas'd. 

Arc.  The  fenate,  my  lord, 
Are  here  at  hand,  and  all  the  foldiers 
Begin  to  throng  about  them. 

Caff.  Now,  Arcanes, 
The 

Arc.  What,  Sir? 

Caff.  Trifles  will  affront  us ;  that 
Fine  fighting  ftripling  ! 

Arc.  Let  him  have  the  mame  on't. 
'Pleafe  you  withdraw  on  this  fide. 

Caff.  My  great  heart 
Was  never  quaiPd  before. 

Dec.  My  lord,  be  confident ; 
Let  not  your  father  daunt  you. 

Ant.  Decius,  whither 
Muft  I  withdraw  ? 

Dec.  On  this  fide.     See,  the  foldiers 
Attend  your  pleafure.     Courage,  Sir  j  the  fenate. 

Caff.  Way  for  the  fenate! 

Enter  Porpbycio,  Po/enne,  three  Senators,  Gonzalo^Gaf- 

pero,  and  Soldiers. 
Gon.  My  good  lords,  I  know  not 
What  tax  of  arrogance  I  may  incur, 
Should  I  prefume,  tho'  courted  by  your  favours, 
To  take  a  place  amongft  you.     I  had  rather 
Give  proof  of  my  unfeign'd  humility  . 
By  this7,  tho'  mean,  yet  more  becoming  place, 

"i  Give  proof  of  my  unfeign'd  humility 

Bj  force,  tho'  mean,  yet  more  becoming  place, ,]  To  give  proof  of 

an 
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Than  run  the  hazard  of  a  doubtful  cenfure. 

Pojf.  My  lord,  y  our  wifdom  is  both  known  and  tried  j 
We  cannot  rank  you  in  a  nobler  friendfhip 
Than  your  great  fervice  to  the  ftate  delerves.  ;',  - 

Porph.  Will't  pleafe  you  fit  ? 

Enter  Fernando,  with  Soldiers. 

Con.  What,  here,  my  lord  Porphycio  ? 
Jt  muft  not  be. 

Porpb.  My  lord,  you  are  too  modeft. 

Gon.  It  is  no  feafon  to  be  troublefome, 
Jllfe But  I've  done.    Your  lordfhips  are  obferv'd, 

Gafp.  Is  the  demandant  ready  ? 

Arc.  He  is  ready. 

Gafp.  Produce  him  then. 

Arc.  Before  this  facred  prefence, 
I,  by  a  general  confent,  am  made 
The  foldier's  voice,  and  to  your  gracious  wifdoms 
Prefent,  as  chief  in  arms,  his  country's  champion, 
Cafiilane. 

Dec.  Mod  reverend  lords,  you  hear  the  lefler  number 
Of  thofe  who  have  been  guardians  to  this  country, 
Approve  this  champion  ;  I,  in  all  their  names 
Who  fought  for  Candy,  here  prefent  before  you 
The  mightieft  man  in  arms,  Antinous. 

an  unfeign'd  humility  by  forte,  is  an  expreflion  evidently  abfurd,  and 
I  have  ventured  to  fubttitute  the  word  which  the  context  requires  in- 
ftead  of  force.  But  it  rmy  be  objected,  that  words  fo  totally  different 
in  all  their  letters  as  this  and  force  could  not  eafily  be  miftook  for  each 
other,  either  by  tranfcriber  or  printer.  This,  I  allow,  has  very 
rarely  happened,  though  fometimes  it  has,  as  in  the  firft  fcene  of  the 
Faithful  Shepherdefs,  feel  was  wrote  inftead  ofgoe.  But  in  fuch  great 
changes,  without  the  authority  of  an  old  edition,  conjecture  ought 
not  to  dictate  any  emendation,  unlefs  it  can  give  a  probable  realon 
for  the  corruption  ;  and  in  this  cafe  I  think  there  is  one.  Every  man 
converfant  in  criticifm  knows  how  often  marginal  comments  have  crept 
into  the  text.  I  imagine  therefore  that  lome  perfon  who  faw  the 
pride  of  Cafiilane,  and  that  his  unfeign'd  humility  here  was  really  a 
forced  one,  wrote  by  force  in  the  margin,  which  the  printer  thinking 
a  correction  inferted  in  the  text.  SenvarJ. 

We  have  adopted  Mr.  Seward's  emendation,  though  we  can  by  no 
means  allow  that  he  has  given  *  a  probable  reafon  for  the  corruption.' 

Speak, 
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Speak,  fellow-foldiers  ! 

Sold.  Antinous,  Antlnous! 

Gafp.  Stand  by,  all,  fave  the  two  competitors. 

Poff.  My  lords,  how  much  your  country  owes  you 

both, 

The  due  reward  of  your  defertful  glories, 
Muft  to  pofterity  remain  :  But  yet 
Since,  by  our  law,  one  only  can  make  claim 
To  the  propofed  honours  which  you  both 
(It  feems)  have  truly  merited,  take  leave 
Freely  to  plead  your  rights  -,  we  fhall  attend  ye, 

Porpb.  Wherein  priority  of  voice  is  granted, 
Lord  Caffilane,  to  you  ;  for  that  your  rare 
And  long  experience  in  the  courfe  of  war, 
As  well  doth  challenge  it,  as  the  beft  privilege 
Of  order  and  civility,  for  that 
You  are  your  brave  opponent's  worthy  father. 
Say,  countrymen,  are  you  content  ? 

Sold.  Ay,  ay. 

Caff.  Right  grave,  right  gracious  fathers  !  how  unfit 
It  is  for  me,  that  all  my  life-time  have 
Been  praftis'd  in  the  ichool  of  blood  and  (laughter, 
To  bandy  words  now  in  my  life's  laft  farewell, 
Your  wifdoms  will  confider :  Were  there  pitch'd 
Another,  and  another  field,  like  that 
Which,  not  yet  three  days  fince,  this  arm  hath  fcatter'd, 
Defeated,  and  made  nothing,  then  tire  man 
That  had  a  heart  to  think  he  could  but  follow 
(For  equal  me  he  fhould  not)  thro'  the  lanes 
Of  danger  and  amazement,  might  in  that, 
That  only  of  but  following  me,  be  happy, 
Reputed  worthy  to  be  made  my  rival : ' 
For  'tis  not,  lords,  unknown  to  thofe  about  me, 
(My  fellow-foldiers)  firft,  with  what  a  confidence 
I  led  them  on  to  fight,  went  on  ftill,  and, 
As  if  I  could  have  been  a  fecond  nature, 
As  well  in  heartening  them  by  my  example, 
As  by  my  exhortation,  I  gave  life 
To  quicken  courage,  to  inflame  revenge, 

To 
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To  heighten  refolution  ;  in  a  word, 

To  out-do  action.     It  boots  not  to  difcover, 

How  that  young  man,  who  was  not  fiedg'd  nor  fkilPd 

In  martial  play,  was  ev'n  as  ignorant 

As  childifh  -,  but  I  lift  not  to  difparage 

•  His  non-ability  :  The  fignal  given 
Of  battle,  when  our  enemies  came  on, 

'  (Directed  more  by  fury,  than  by  warrant 
Of  policy  and  ftratagem)  I  met  "them, 
I,  in  the  fore-front  of  the  armies,  met  them; 
And,  as  if  this  old  weather- beaten  body 
Had  been  compos'd  of  cannon -proof,  I  flood 
Thevollies  of  their  (hot.     I,  I  myfelf, 
Was  he  that  firft  dil-rank'd  their  woods  of  pikes : 
But  when  we  came  to  handy  ftrokes,  as  often 
As  I  lent  blows,  fo  often  I  gave  wounds, 
And  every  wound  a  death.     I  may  be  bold 
To  juftify  a  truth  ;  this  very  fword 
Of  mine  flew  more  than  any  tw.iin  befides ! 
And,  which  is  not  the  leaft  rf  all  my  glory, 
When  he,  this  young  man,  hand  to  hand  in  fight, 
Was  by  the  general  of  the  Venetians, 
And  fuch  as  were  his  retinue,  unhors'd, 
1  ftepp'd  between,  and  reicu'd  him  myfelf, 
Or  hones'  hoofs  had  trampled  him  to  dirt ; 
And  whilft  he  was  remounting,  I  maintain'd 
The  combat  with  the  gallant  general, 
'Till,  having  taken  breath,  he  throng*d  before  me, 
Renew'd  the  fight,  and  with  a  fatal  blow, 
Stole  both  that  honour  from  me,  and  his  life 
From  him,  whom  I  before,  myfelf  alone, 
Had  more  than  full  three  quarters  kilPd  :  A  man 
Well  worthy  only  by  this  hand  to  have  died, 
Not  by  a  boy's  weak  pufh.     I  talk  too  much  j 
But  'tis  a  fault  of  age  !  If  to  bring  home 
Long  peace,  long  victory,  ev'n  to  your  capitol  -, 
If  to  fecure  your  kingdom,  wives,  and  children, 
Your  lives  and  liberties  -,  if  to  renown 
Your  honours  thro*  the  world,  to  fix  your  names, 

Like  ' 
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Like  blazing  ftars  admir'd,  and  fear'd  by,  all 
That  have  but  heard  of  Candy,  or  a  Cretan  ; 
Be  to  deferve  th'  approvement  of  my  manhood, 
Then  thus  much  have  I  done :  What  more,  examine 
The  annals  of  my  life  ;  and  then  confider 
What  I  have  been,  and  am.     Lords,  I  have  faid. 

Gon.  With  rev'rence  to  the  fenate,  is  it  lawful, 
Without  your  cuftom's  breach,  to  fay  a  word  ? 
Poff.  Say  on,  my  lord  Gonzalo. 
Gon.  I  have  heard, 

And  with  no  little  wonder,  fuch  high  deeds 
Of  chivalry  difcours'd,  that  I  confefs, 
I  do  not  think  the  worthies,  while  they  liv'dj 
All  nine,  deferv'd  as  much  applaufe,  or  memory, 
As  this  one  :  But  who  can  do  aught  to  gain 
The  crown  of  honour  from  him,  muft  be  fomewhat 
More  than  a  man.     You  tread  a  dang'rous  path, 
Yet  I  mall  hear  you  gladly ;  for,  believe  me, 
Thus  much  let  me  profefs,  in  honour's  caufe,     . 
I  would  not  to  my  father,  nor  my  king, 
(My  country's  father)  yield  :  If  you  tranfcend 
What  we  have  heard,  I  can  but  only  fay, 
That  miracles  are  yet  in  ufe.     I  fear 
1  have  offended. 

Porpb.  You  have  fpoken  nobly. 
Antinous,  ufe  your  privilege. 

Ant.  Princely  fathers, 
Ere  I  begin,  one  fuit  I  have  to  make  j 
'Tisjuft,  and  honourable. 

Porpb.  &  Poff.  Speak,  and  have  it. 

Ant.  That  you  would  pleafe  the  foldiers  micrht  all 

ftand 
Together  by  their  general. 

Poff.  'Tis  granted. 
All  fall  to  yonder  fide  !  Go  on,  Antinous. 

Ant.  I  fhall  be  brief  and  plain.    All  what  my  father 
(This  country's  patron)  hath  difcours'd,  is  true. 
Fellows  in  arms,  fpeak  you  ;  is't  true  ? 
Sold.  True,  true. 

Ant. 
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Ant.  It  follows,  that  the  blaze  of  my  performance 
Took  light  from  what  I  faw  him  do  :  And  thus 
A  city,  tho'  the  flame  be  much  more  dreadful, 
May  from  a  little  fpark  be  fet  on  fire. 
Of  all  what  I  have  done,  I  mail  give  inftance 
Only  in  three  main  proofs  of  my  defert : 
Firft,  I  fought  out  (but  thro'  how  many  dangers, 
My  lords,  judge  you)  the  chief,  the  great  commander, 
The  head  of  that  huge  body,  whofe  proud  weight 
Our  land  fhrunk  under  -,  him  I  found  and  fought  with, 
Fought  with,  and  flew.     Fellows  in  arms,  fpeak  you ; 
Is't  true,  or  not  ? 

Sold. -True,  true. 

Ant.  When  he  was  fall'n, 
The  hearts  of  all  our  adverfaries 
Began  to  quail,  till  young  Fernando,  fon 
To  the  laft  duke  of  Venice,  gathered  head, 
And  foon  renevv'd  the  field  -9  by  whofe  example, 
The  bold  Venetians  doubling  Itrength  and  courage, 
Had  got  the  better  of  the  day  :  Our  men, 
Suppofing  that  their  adverfaries  grew 
Like  Hydra's  head,  recoil,  and  'gan  to  fly ; 
I  follow'd  thdm  ;  and  what  I  faid,  -they  know  : 
The  fum  on't  is  •,  I  call'd  them  back,  new  rank'd  them ; 
Led  on,  they  follow'd,  Ihrunk  not  till  the  end. 
Fellows  in  arms,  is't  true,  or  no  ? 

Sold.  True,  true. 

Ant.  Laitly,  to  finifli  all,  there  was  but  one, 
The  only  great  exploit ;  which  was,  to  take 
Fernando  prifoner,  and  that  hand  to  hand 
In  fingle  fight  I  did,  myfelf,  without 
The  help  of  any  arm,  lave  th'  arm  of  Heav'n. 
Speak,  foldiers ;  is  it  true,  or  no  ? 

Sold.  Antinous,  Antinous ! 

Ant.  Behold  my  prifoner,  fathers, 

Fern.  This  one  man 
Ruin'd  our  army,  and  hath  glorified 
Crete  in  her  robes  of  mightinefs  and  conqueft. 

Poff.  We  need  not  ufe  long  circumftance  of  words: 

Antinous, 
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Antinous,  thou  art  conqueror ;  the  Senate, 

The  foldiers,  and  thy  valour,  have  pronounc'd  it, 

All  Antinous,  Antinous! 

Porpb.  Make  thy  demand. 

Caff.  Pleafe  ye,  my  lords,  give  leave 
That  I  may  part. 

Poff.  No,  Cafiilane,  the  court 
Should  therein  be  difhonour'd  ;  don't  imagine 
We  prize  your  prefence  at  fo  flight  a  rate. 
Demand,  Antinous. 

Ant.  Thus,  my  lords  ;  to  witnefs 
How  far  I  am  from  arrogance,  or  thinking 
I  am  more  valiant,  tho'  more  favour'd, 
Than  my  moft  matchlefs  father,  my  demand  is, 
That,  for  a  lafting  memory  of  his  name, 
His  deeds,  his  real,  nay,  his  royal  worth, 
You  fet  up  in  your  capitol  in  brafs 
My  father's  ftatue,  there  to  ftand  for  ever, 
A  monument  and  trophy  of  his  victories, 
With  this  infcription,  to  fucceeding  ages  : 

*  Great  Caffilane,  patron  of  Candy's  peace, 

*  Perpetual  triumpher.' 

Porpb.  &Poff.  It  is  granted. 
What  more  ? 

Ant.  No  more, 

Caff.  How;  boy  ? 

Gon.  Thou  art  immortal, 
Both  for  thy  fon-like  piety,  and  beauties 
Of  an  unconquer'd  mind  ! 

Ant.  My  prifoner,  lords, 
To  your  more  facred  wifdoms  I  furrender  <, 
Fit  you  his  ranfom  -,  half  whereof  I  give 
For  largefs  to  the  foidiers,  th'  other  half     ' 
To  the  erection  of  this  monument. 

Caff.  Ambitious  villain  ! 

Gon.  Thou  art  all  unimitable. 

My  lords,  to  work  a  certain  peace  for  Candy 
With  Venice,  ufe  Fernando  like  a  prince  ; 
His  ranlbm  I'll  difburfe,  whate'er  it  be : 

Yet 
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Yet  you  may  ftay  him  with  you,  'till  conditions 
Of  amity  mall  be  concluded  on  : 
Are  ye  content  ? 

Porph.  We  are,  and  ever  reft 
Both  friends  and  debtors  to  yournoblenefs. 

Gon.  Soldiers,  attend  me  in  the  market-place  -, 
I'll  thither  fend  your  largefs. 

Sold.  Antinous,  Antinous !  [Exeunt. 

Caff.  I  have  a  fuit  too,  lords. 

Porpb.te  Poff.  Propofeitj 
"Pis  yours,  if  fit  and  juft. 

Caff.  Let  not  my  fervices, 
My  being  forty  years  a  drudge,  a  pack-horfe, 
To  you  and  to  the  ftate,  be  branded  now 
With  ignominy  ne'er  to  be  forgotten : 
Rear  me  no  monument,  unlels  you  mean 
To  have  me  fam'd  a  coward,  and  be  ftamp'd  fo. 

Poff.  We  underftand  you  not. 

Caff.  Proud  boy,  thou  doft, 
And  tyrant-like  inlult'ft  upon  my  mame. 

Ant.  Sir,  Heav'n  can  tell,  and  my  integrity, 
What  I  did  was  but  only  to  enforce 
The  fenate's  gratitude.     I  now  acknowledge  it. 

Caff.  Obferve  it,  fathers,  how  this  haughty  boy 
Grows  cunning  in  his  envy  of  mine  honours  : 
He  knows  no  mention  can  of  me  be  made, 
But  that  it  ever  likewife  muft  be  told, 
How  I  by  him  was  mafter'd  -,  and  for  furety 
That  all  iucceeding  times  may  fo  report  it, 
Hs  would  have  my  diflionour,  and  his  triumphs, 
Engrav'd  in  brafs :  Hence,  hence  proceeds  the  falfhood 
Of  his  infmuating  piety. 

Thou  art  no  child  of  mine-,  thee  and  thy  blood, 
Here  in  the  capitol,  before  the  fenate, 
I  utterly  renounce  1   So,  thrift  and  fate 
Confirm  me  !  Henceforth,  never  fee  my  face  j 
Be  as  thou  art,  a  villain  to  thy  father ! 
Lords,  I  muft  craveyour leaves.   Come,  come,  Arcanes. 
[Exeunt  Caff,  and  his  party. 
VOL.  IV.  B  Con. 
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Con.  Here's  a  ftrange  high-born  fpirit, 

Po/.  'Tis  but  heat 

Of  fudden  prefent  rage :  I  dare  allure 
Antinous  of  his  favour.    ' 

Ant.  I  not  doubt  it; 

He's  both  a  good  man,  and  a  good  tamer. 
1  lhall  attend  your  lordfhips. 

Po/.  Do,  Antinous. 

G0».  Yes ;  feaft  thy  triumphs  with  applauie  and 
pleafures. 

Porpb.  6?  JfrJF  Lead  on.        [Exeunt.  Fkr.  Cornet*. 

Manent  Antinous  and  Deems. 

Ant.  *  I  utterly  renounce' 'Twas  fo  ; 

Was't  not,  my  Decius  ? 

Dec.  Piih  !  you  know,  my  lord,  - 
Old  men  are  choleric. 

Ant.  And  laftly  parted 

With,  '  Never  henceforth  fee  my  face!'  Oh  me, 
How  have  I  loft  a  father !  fuch  a  father  ! 
Such  a  one,  Decius !  I  am  miferable, 
Beyond  expreffion  I 

Dec.  Fy,  how  unbecoming 
This  ihews  upon  your  day  oi~  fame  [ 

Ant.  Oh,  mifchief ! 

I  muft  no  more  come  near  him  •,  that  I  know, 
-And  am  affur'd  on't. 
Dec.  Say  you  do  not  ? 
Ant.  True; 

Put  cafe  I  do  not :  What  is  Candy  then- 
To  loft  Antinous  ?  Malta,  Irefolve 
To  end  my  days  in  thee. 
Dec.  How's  that? 
Ant.  I'll  try 

All  humble  means  of  being  reconcil'd  ; 
Which  if  denied,  then  I  may  juftly  fay, 
This  day  has  prov'd  my  worft,  Decius,  my  worft  \ 

[Exeunf. 

ACT 
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TV  T 
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ACT  II. 

Enter  Gonzalo  and  Gafpero. 

OW  to  what  you  have  heard  ;  as  no  man 

can 

Better  than  I,  give  you  her  character-, 
For  I  have  been  both  nurs'd,  and  train'd  up  to 
Her  petulant  humours,  and  been  glad  to  bear  them  5 
Her  brother,  my  late  mafter,  did  no  lefs. 
Strong  apprehenfions  of  her  beauty  have 
Made  her  believe  that  Hie  is  more  than  woman  : 
.And  as  there  did  not  want  thofe  flatterers 
'Bout  the  world's  conqueror,  to  make  him  think, 
And  did  perfuade  him,  that  he  was  a  god  ; 
So  there  be  thofe  bafe  flies,  that  will  not  ftick 
To  buz  into  her  ears,  (he  is  an  angel, 
And  that  the  food  Ihe  feeds  on  is  ambrofia. 

Gori.  She  mould  not  touch  it  then  -,  'tis  poets'  fare. 

Gafp.  I  may  take  leave  to  fay,  flic  may  as  well 
Determine  of  herfelf  to  be  a  goddefs, 
With  lefler  flattery,  than  he  a  god  ; 
For  Hie  does  conquer  more,  altho'  not  further  : 
Every  one  looks  on  her,  dies  in  defpair, 
And  would  be  glad  to  do  it  actually, 
To  have  the  next  age  tell  how  worthily, 
And  what  good  caule  he  had  to  perim  fo. 
Her  beauty  is  fuperlative  ;  (he  knows  it, 
And  knowing  it,  thinks  no  man  can  deferve, 
But  ought  to  perim,  and  to  die  for  her. 
Many  great  princes  for  her  love  have  languifh'd, 
And  given  themfelves  a  willing  facrifice, 
Proud  to  have  ended  fo  ;  and  now  there  is 
A  prince  fo  madded  in  his  own  pafilons, 
That  he  forgets  the  royalty  he  was  born  to, 
And  deems  it  happinefs  to  be  her  flave. 

Gon.  You  talk  as  if  you  meant  to  wind  me  in, 

B  2  And 
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And  make  me  of  the  number. 

Gafp.  Sir, 

Miftiki  me  not  5  the  fervice  that  I  owe  you 
Shall  plead  for  me :  I  tell  you  what  (he  is 
What  me  expects,  and  what  me  will  ettect, 
Unlefs  you  be  the  miracle  of  men, 
That  come  with  apurpofe  to  behold, 
And  go  away  yourfelf. 

Con.  I  thank  you  •,  I  will  do  it. 
But,  pray  refolve  me,  how's  me  ftor'd  with  wit  ? 

Gtfp.  As  with  beauty,  infinite,  and  more 
To  be  admir'd  at,  than  meddled  with. 

Gon.  And  walks 
Her  tongue  the  fame  gait  with  her  feet  ? 

Gafp.  Much  beyond : 

Whatever  her  heart  thinks,  me  utters,,  and  fo  boldlyy 
So  readily,  as  you  would  judge  it  penn'd 
And  ftudied. 

Enter  Erota,  Philander,  Annophel,  Hypartba,  Mocbingo? 
and  Attendants. 

Gon.  She  comes. 

Gafp.  I  muft  leave  you  then  ; 
But  my  beft  wimes  mall  remain  with  you.  [Exit. 

Gon.  Still  I  muft  thank  you. 
This  is  the  moft  paflionate,  moil  pitiful  prince, 
Who,  in  the  caldron  of  affections, 
Looks  as  he  had  been  parboil'd. 

Phil.  If  I  offend  with  too  much  loving  you, 
It  is  a  fault  that  I  muft  ftill  commit, 
To  make  your  mercy  mine  the  more  on  me. 

Erota.  You  are  the  felf-fame  creature  you  con- 
demn, 

Or  elfe  you  durft  not  follow  me,  with  hope 
That  I  can  pity  you,  who  am  fo  far 
From  granting  any  comfort  in  this  kind, 
That  you  and  all  men  elfe  mail  perifh  firft ! 
I  will  live  free  and  fingle,  'till  I  find 
Something  above  a  man  to  equal  me. 

Put 
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Put  all  your  braveft  heroes  into  one 8, 
Your  kings  and  emperors,  and  let  him  come 
In  perfon  of  a  man,  and  I  mould  fcorn  him ; 
Muft,  and  will  fcorn  him  ! 
The  god  of  love  himfelf  hath  loft  his  eyes, 
His  bow  and  torch  extinguifh'd,  and  the  poets 
That  made  him  firft  a  god,  have  loft  their  fire, 
.Since  I  appear'd,  and  from  my  eyes  muft  fteal  it. 
This  I  dare  fpeak  ;  and  let  me  fee  the  man, 
Now  I  have  fpoke  it,  that  doth  dare  deny, 
Nay,  not  believe  it. 

Mocb.  He  is  mad  that  does  not. 

Erota.  Have  not  all  nations  of  the  earth  heard  of  me? 
Moft  come  to  fee  me,  and,  feeing  me,  return'd 
Full  of  my  praifes,  teaching  their  chroniclers 
To  make  their  ftories  perfect  ?  For  where  the  name, 
Merely  the  word,  of  fair  Krota  Hands, 
It  is  a  lafting  hiftory  to  time, 
Begetting  admiration  in  the  men, 
And  in  my  own  fex  envy  -,  which  glory's  loft, 
When  I  mall  ftick  my  beauty  in  a  cloud, 
And  fcarcely  fhine  thro'  it9. 

Gon.  This  woman's  in  the  altitudes,  and  he  muft  be 
A  good  aftrologer  fhall  know  her  zodiack. 

Phil.  For  any  man  to  think 
Himfeif  an  able  purchafer  of  you  10, 
But  in  the  bargain  there  muft  be  declar'd 
Infinite  bounty  ;  otherwife,  I  vow 
By  all  that's  excellent  and  gracious  in  you, 
I  would  untenant  every  hope  lodg'd  in  me, 
And  yield  myfelf  up  love's,  or  your  own  martyr. 

*  Put  all  vour  brave  heroes  into  one.~\   Corrected  in  1 750. 
9  And clearly  Jhine  thro"  it.~\   Clearly  being  an  evident  corruption, 
dimly,    barely,   and  merely,  were  feverally  propoied  in   1^0.      We 
pi  efer  fcarcely  to  either  of  them,  ard,  as  it  is  not  very  different  from 
the  old  books  in  the  trace  of  letters,  have  infeited  it  in  the  text. 
*°  Phii.   for  any  man  to  think 

Himfelf  an  able  purchafer  of  you,  &C.]   Some  words  appear  to 
have  been  loft  here  ;  the  chafm  Mr.  Seward  would  fupply  by  reading, 
Tvvere  arrogance  for  any  man  to  think,  &c. 

B  3  Erota. 
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Erota.  So  you  Ihall  pleafe  us. 

Phil.  Oh,  you  cannot  be 
So  heav'nly  and  fo  abfolute  in  all  things, 
And  y:-t  retain  fuch  cruel  tyranny. 

Erota.  I  can,  I  do,  I  will. 

Gon.  She  is  in  her 

Moods,  and  her  tenfes  :  I  will  grammar  with  you, 
And  make  a  trial  how  I  can  decline  you, 
By  your  leave,  great  lady  ! 

Erota.  What  are  you  ? 

Gon.  A  man, 

A  good  man,  that's  a  wealthy,  a  proper  man, 
And  a  proud  man  too  j  one  that  unclerftands 
Himfelf,  and  knows,  unlefs  it  be  yourfelf, 
No  woman  in  the  univerfe  deferves  him. 
Nay,  lady,  I  muft  tell  you  too  withal, 
I  may  make  doubt  of  that,  unlefs  you  paint 
With  better  judgment  next  day  than  on  this  -y 
For  (plain  I  muft  be  with  you)  'tis  a  dull  fucus. 

Erota.  Knows  any  one  here  what  this  fellow  is  ? 

Att en.  He  is  of  Venice,  madam  j  a  great  magnificos 
And  gracious  with  the  fenate. 

Erota.  Let  him  keep  then  among  them ;  what  makes 

he  here  ?  .-j*  »- 

Here's  ftate  enough  where  I  am.     Here's  ado  ! — 
You,  tell  him,  if  he  have  aught  with  us,  let  him 
Look  lower,  and  give  it  in  petition. 

Mocb.  Mighty  magnifico,  my  miftrefs  bid  me  tell 

you, 

If  you  have  aught  with  her,  you  muft  look  lower, 
And  yield  it  in  petition. 

Gon.  Here's  for  thee  a  ducat. 

Mocb.  You  fay  well,  Sir ;  take  your  own  courfe. 
Gon.  I'll  not  grace  you, 
Lady,  fo  much  as  take  you  by  the  hand  ; 
But  when  I  {hall  vouchfafe  to  touch  your  lip, 
It  mall  be  thro'  your  court  a  holiday 
Proclaim'd  for  fo  high  favour. 
Erota.  This  is  fome 

Great 
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Great  man's  jefter  :   Sirrah,  begone  !  here  is 
No  place  to  fool  in. 

Gon.  Where  are  the  fools  you  talk  of  ? 
I*do  keep  two. 

Erota.  No  queftion  of  it ; 
For  in  yourfelf  you  do  maintain  an  hundred. 

Gon.  And,  befides  them,  I  keep  a  noble  train, 
Statifts,  and  men  of  action ;  my  purfe  is  large  and  deep, 
Beyond  the  reach  of  riot  to  draw  dry  j 
Fortune  did  vie  with  nature",  to  beftow, 
When  I  was  born,  her  bounty  equally. 
'Tis  not  amifs  you  turn  your  eyes  from  me ; 
For,  mould  you  ftand  and  gaze  me  in  the  face, 
You  perifh  would,  like  Semele  by  Jove ; 
In  Venice,  at  this  inftant,  there  do  lie 
No  lefs  than  threeicore  ladies  in  their  graves, 
And  in  their  beds  five  hundred,  for  my  love. 

Mocb.  You  lie  more  than  they  !   Yet  it  becomes 

him  bravely : 
'Would  I  could  walk  and  talk  fo  !  I'll  endeavour  it. 

Erota.  Sir,  do  you  know  me  ? 

Gon.  Yes;  you  were  filler  to  the  late  prince  of  Candy, 
Aunt  to  this  young  one  :  And  I  in  Venice, 
Am  born  a  lord  !   equal  to  you  in  fortunes ; 
Jn  fhape — I'll  fay  no  more  ;  but  view  ! 

Mocb.  There  needs  no  more  be  faid  ;   were  I  a 

woman — 

Oh,  he  does  rarely  :  *  In  fhape — I'll  fay  no  more, 
'  But  view  !'  Who  could  fay  more,  who  better  ? 
Man  is  no  man,  nor  woman  woman  is, 
Unlels  they  have  a  pride  like  one  of  thefe. 
How  poor  the  prince  of  Cyprus  mews  to  him  ! 
How  poor  another  lady  unto  her  ! 
Carriage  and  ftate  make  us  feem  demi-gods  ; 
Humility,  like  beafts,  worms  of  the  earth  ! 

Enter  Antinous  and  Decius. 
Ant.  Royal  lady,  I  kifs  your  hand. 
Erota.  Sir,  I  know  you  not. 

B  4  Anno. 
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Anno.  Oh,  my  noble  brother  !  welcome  from  the  wars  ! 

Ant.  Dear  fitter! 

Anno.  Where's  my  father,  that  you  come  without 

him  ? 
We've  news  of  your  fuccefs.  H'  has  hi.?  !  ealthjhope  ? 

Ant.  Yes,  filler,  h'  has  his  health,  buc  is  not  well. 

Anno.  How  ?  not  well  ?  what  riddles  do  you  utter  ? 

Ant.  I'll  tell  you  more  in  private. 

Gon.  Noble  Sir, 

I  cannot  be.  unmindful  of  your  merit, 
Since  I  Jaft  heard  it  :  You're  a  hopeful  youth, 
And  indeed  the  foul  of  Candy.     I  muft  fpeak  my 
thoughts. 

Anno.  The  prince  of  Cyprus,  brother.  Good  Decius  ! 

Ant.  I'm  his  iervant. 

Phil.  You  are  the  patron  of  your  country,  Sir  ; 
So  your  unimitable  deeds  proclaim  you  ; 
It  is  no  language  of  my  own,  but  all  mens'. 

Gon.   Your  enemies  muft  needs  acknowledge  it  : 
Then  do  not  think  it  flattery  in  your  friends, 
For  if  they  had  a  heart,  they  could  not  want  a  tongue, 

Erota.  Is  this  your  brother,  Annophel  ? 

Anno.  Yes,  madam. 

Erota.  Your  name's  Antinous  ? 

Ant.  I  am,  lady,  that  molt  unfortunate  man. 

Erota.  How  unfortunate  ?  Are  you  not  the  foldier, 
The  captain  of  thofe  captains,  that  did  bring 
Conqueft  and  vict'ry  home  along  with  you"? 

Ant.  I  had  fome  mare  in  it  •  but  was  the  leafl 
Of  the  lead  worthy. 

Gon.  Oh,  Sir,  in  your  modefty 
You'ld  make  a  double  conqueft.  I  was  an  ear-wifnefs 
When  this  young  man  fpoke  leffer  than  he  adted, 
And  had  the  foldier's  voice  to  help  him  out 
But  that  the  law  compell'd  him,  and  his  honour 
bnforc'd  him  make  a  claim  for  his  reward  ", 

'      I  well 


,  >or  hh  honour, 

o  mforce  him  make  a  claimfor  bis  regard.-] 
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I  well  perceive  he  would  have  flood  the  man 
That  he  does  now,  buried  his  worth  in  filence. 

Erota.  Sir,  I  hearken  not  to  him,  but  look  on  you, 
And  find  more  in  you  than  he  can  relate : 
You  fliall  attend  on  me. 

Ant.  Madam,  your  pardon  ! 

Erota.  Deny  it  not,  Sir,  for  it  is  more  honour 
Than  you  ha ve  gotten  i'  th*  field :  For,  know, you  fhall, 
Upon  Erota's  afldng,  ferve  Erota. 

Ant.  \  may  want  anfwers,  lady, 
But  never  want  a  will  to  do  you  fervice, 
J  came  here  to  my  filler  to  take  leave, 
Having  enjoin'd  myfelf  to  banifhment, 
For  iome  cauie  that  hereafter  you  may  hear, 
And  wilh  with  me  I  had  not  the  occafion. 

Anno.  There  (hall  be  no  occafion  to  divide  us  : 
Dear  madam,  for  my  fake  ufe  your  power, 
Even  for  the  fervice  that  he  ought  to  owe, 
Mull,  and  does  owe,  to  you,  his  friends,  and  country  ! 
.  Erota.  Upon  your  loyalty  to  th'  ftate  and  me, 
I  do  command  you,  Sir,  not  depart  Candy  ! 
Am  I  not  your  prince fs  ? 

Ant.  You  are  a  great  lady. 

Erota.  Then  mew  yourfelf  a  fervant  and  a  fubject. 

Ant.  I  am  your  vafial. 

Moch.  You  are  a  coward  :  I,  that  dare  not  fight, 
Scorn  to  bo  vaffal  to  any  prince  in  Europe. 
Great  is  my  heart  with  pride,  which  I'll  encreafe, 
When  they  are  gone,  with  practice  on  my  vaffals. 

Enter  an  Attendant. 
Atten.  The  noble  Cafiilane  is  come  to  fee  you, 

madam. 

Dec.  There's  comfort  in  thofe  words,  Antinous ; 
For  here's  the  place  and  perfons  that  have  power 

him  to  inforce  htm  feemed  fomewhac  abfurd  ;  but  1  was  at  firft  a  little 
doubtful  whether  I  fliould  treat  it  as  an  evident  corruption,  till  ob- 
ferving  that  the/or  in  the  fecond  line  Itood  dircftly  under  that  in  the 
firft,  and  that  every  one  knows  how  frequently  the  printers  make  fuch 
miftakes ;  I  was  determin'd  to  treat  it  as  a  miitake.  Senuard. 

To 
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To  reconcile  you  to  his  love  again.  _ 
Ant.  That  were  a  fortunate  meeting. 

.  Enter  Caffilam  and  Arcanes. 

Caff.  Greatnefs  flill  wait  you,  lady  ! 

Erota.  Good  Caffilane, 
We  do  maintain  our  greatnefs  thro*  your  valour, 

Cajf.  My  pray'rs  pull  daily  bleffmgs  on  thy  head, 
My  unoffending  child,  my  Annophel  ! — 
Good  prince! — Worthy Gonzalo! — Ha!  art  thou  here 
Before  me  ?  in  ev'ry  action  art  thqu  ambitious  ? 
My  duty,  lady,  firft  offered  here, 
And  love  to  thee,  my  child,  tho'  he  out-ftrip  me. 
Thus  in  the  wars  he  got  the  ftart  on  me, 
By  being  forward,  but  performing  lefs  ! 
All  the  endeavours  of  my  life  are  loft, 
And  thrown  upon  that  evil  of  mine  own 
Curfed  begetting,  whom  I  fhame  to  father  ! 
Oh,  that  the  heat  thou  robb'dft  me  of,  had  burnt 
Within  my  entrails,  and  begot  a  fever, 
Or  fome  worfe  ficknefs ;  for  thou  art  a  diieafe 
Sharper  than  any  phyfick  gives  a  name  to  ! 

Anno.  Why  do  you  fay  fo  ? 

Caff.  Oh,  Annophel,  there  is  good  caufe,  my  girl ! 
H'  has  plaid  the  thief  with  me,  and  filch'd  away 
The  richeft  jewel  of  my  life,  my  honour  \ 
Wearing  it  publicly  with  that  applaufe, 
As  if  he  juftly  did  inherit  it. 

Ant.  'Would  I  had  in  my  infancy  been  laid 
Within  my  grave,  cover'd  with  your  bleflings,  rather 
Than  grown  up  to  a  man,  to  meet  your  curfes  ! 

Caff.  Oh,  that  thou  hadft! 
Then  I  had  been  the  father  of  a  child  IJ, 

1Z  Then  1  had  hem  the  father  of  a  child, 

Dearer  than  thou  ivert  even  unto  me, 

When  hope  perfivaded  me  1  had  begot 

Another  felf  in  thee.}  This  fentence  feems  a  little  obfcure.  It 
fliould  mean,  that  he  had  then  only  had  one  child,  viz.  Annophel. 
who  is  dearer  to  him  than  Aminous  was  ev'n  at  the  time  of  hi?  birth, 
when  hope  perfvvaded  him  that  he  had  begot  another  felf.  Sewanf. 

Dearer 
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Dearer  than  thou  wert  even  unto  me 
When  hope  perfuaded  me  1  had  begot 
Another  felf  in  thee.     Out  of  mine  eyes, 
As  far  as  I  have  thrown  thee  from  my  heart, 
That  I  may  live  and  die  forgetting  thee  ! 

Erota.  How  has  he  deferv'd  this  untam'd  anger, 
That,  when  he  might  have  afk'd  for  his  reward, 
Some  honour  for  himfelf,  or  mafs  of  pelf, 
He  only  did  requeft  to  have  erected 
Your  ftatue  in  the  capitol,  with  titles 
Engrav'd  upon't, '  The  patron  of  his  country  ?' 

Caf.  That,  that's  the  poifon  in  the  gilded  cup, 
The  ierpent  in  the  flowers,  that  ftings  my  honour, 
And  leaves  me  dead  in  fame  !  Gods,  do  a  juftice, 
And  rip  his  bofom  up,  that  men  may  fee, 
Seeing  believe,  the  fubtle  practices 
Written  within  his  heart !  But  I  am  heated, 
And  do  forget  this  prefence,  and  myfelf. 
Your  pardon,  lady  ! 

E/rota.  You  ihould  not  afk,  'lefs  you  knew  how  to 

give. 

For  my  fake,  Caffilane,  caft  out  o'  your  thoughts 
All  ill  conceptions  of  your  worthy  fon, 
That,  queitionleis,  has  ignorantly  offended, 
Peclared  in  his  penitence. 

Caff.  Bid  me  die,  lady,  for  your  fake  I'll  do  it , 
But  that  you'll  fay  is  nothing,  for  a  man 
That  has  out-liv'd  his  honour  -,  but  command  me 
In  any  thing  fave  that,  and  Caflllane 
Shall  ever  be  your  fervant.     Come,  Annophel, 
My  joy  in  this  world  !  thou  malt  live  with  me, 
Retir'd  in  fome  folitary  nook, 
The  comfort  of  my  age  !   My  days  are  mort, 
And  ought  to  be  well  fpent;  and  I  defire 
No  other  witnefs  of  them  but  thyfelf, 
And  good  Arcanes. 

Anno.  I  mall  obey  you,  Sir. 
Gon.  Noble  Sir, 
If  you  talle  any  want  of  worldly  means, 

Let 
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Let  not  that  difcontent  you  :  Know  me  your  friend, 
That  hath  and  can  fupply  you. 

Caff.  Sir,  I  am  too  much  bound  to  you  already  } 
And  'tis  not  of  my  cares  the  leaft,  to  give  you 
Fair  fatisfaction. 

Gon.  You  may  imagine  I  do  fpeak  to  that  end  ; 
But,  truft  me,  'tis  to  make  you  bolder  with  me. 

Caff.  Sir,  I  thank  you,  and  may  make  trial  of  you  j 
Mean  time,  my  fervice  ! 

Anno.  Brother,  be  comforted :  So  long  as  I  continue 
Within  my  father's  love,  you  cannot  long 
Stand  out  an  exile.     I  muft  go  live  with  him, 
And  I  will  prove  fo  good  an  orator 
In  your  behalf,  that  you  again  mail  gain  him, 
Or  I  will  ftir  in  him  another  anger, 
And  be  loft  with  you. 

Ant.  Better  I  were  neglected  ;  for  he's  hafly, 
And,  thro'  the  choler  that  abounds  in  him, 
Which  for  the  time  divides  from  him  his  judgment, 
He  may  caft  you  off,  and  with  you  his  life : 
For  grief  will  ftraight  furprize  him,  and  that  way 
Muft  be  his  death  ;  the  fword  has  tried  too  often, 
And  all  the  deadly  inftruments  of  war 
Have  aim'd  at  his  great  heart,  but  ne'er  could  touch  it ; 
Yet  not  a  limb  about  him  wants  a  fear, 

Caff.  Madam,  my  duty  ! 

Erota.  Will  you  be  gone  ? 

Co/,  I  muft,  lady  ;  but  I  fliall  be  ready, 
When  you  are  pleas'd  command  me,  for  your  fervice. 
Excellent  prince  !  To  all  my  hearty  love, 
And  a  good  farewell ! 

Mock.  Thanks,  honeft  Caffilane ! 

Caff.  Come,  Annophel. 

Gon.  Shall  I  not  wait  upon  you,  Sir  ? 

Caff.  From  hence 

You  mail  not  ftir  a  foot.     Loving  Gonzalo, 
It  muft  be  all  my  ftudy  to  requite  you. 

Gon.  If  I  may  be  fo  fortunate  to  deferve 
The  name  of  friend  from  you,  I  have  enough. 

Caff. 
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Caff.  You  are  fo,  and  you've  made  yourfelf  fo. 

Gon.  I  will  then 
Prefer ve  it.  [Exeunt  Caff,  and  Arc. 

Erota.  Antinous,  you  are  my  fervant, 
Are  you  not  ? 

Ant.  'T  hath  pleas'd  you  fo  to  grace  me. 

Erota.  Why  are  you  then  dejected  ?  You  will  fay, 
You've  loft  a  father ;  but  you've  found  a  miftrefs 
Doubles  that  lofs :  Be  mafter  of  your  fpirit; 
You  have  a  caufe  for  it,  which  is  my  favour. 

Gon.  And  mine. 

Erota.  Will  no  man  cafe  me  of  this  fool  ? 

Gon.  Your  fellow. 

Erota.  Antinous,  wait  upon  us. 

Ant.  I  mail,  madam. 

Gon,  Nay  but,  lady,  lady! 

Erota.  Sir,  you're  rude  : 
And  if  you  be  the  mafter  of  fuch  means 
As  you  do  talk  of,  you  fhould  learn  good  manners. 

Gon.  Oh,  lady,  you  can  find  a  fault  in  me, 
But  not  perceive  it  in  yourfelf!  You  muft,  fhall  hear 

me: 
I  love  you  for  your  pride-,  'tis  the  beft  virtue  in  you. 

Erota.  I  could  hang  this  fellow  now  !  By  whom 
Are  you  fupported,  that  you  dare  do  this  ? 
Have  you  not  example  here  in  a  prince, 
Tranfcending  you  in  all  things,  yet  bears  himfelf 
As  doth  become  a  man  had  feen  my  beauty  ? 
Back  to  your  country,  and  your  courtezans, 
Where  you  may  be  admir'd  for  your  wealth  •, 
Which  being  confum'd,  may  be  a  means  to  gain  you 
Th'  opinion  of  fome  wit.     Here's  nothing  to  be  got 
But  fcorn,  and  lofs  of  time. 

Gon.  Which  are  things  I  delight  in. 

Erota.  Antinous,  follow  me.         [Exit,  with  train. 

Gon.  She  is  vex'd  to  the  foul. 

Mocb.  Let  her  be  vex'd  ;  'tis  fit  me  mould  be  fo. 
Give  me  thy  hand,  Gonzalo-,  thouartinour  favour, 
For  we  do  love  to  cherifh  lofty  fpirits, 

Such 
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Such  as  percufle  the  earth,  and  bound 
With  an  erected  countenance  to  th'  clouds.- 

Gon.  'Sfoot,  what  thing  is  this  ? 

Mocb.  I  do  love  fireworks, 
Becaufe  they  mount ;  an  exhalation  I 
Profefs  t'  adore  beyond  a  fixed  ftar, 
J"Tis  more  illuftrious,  as  every  thing 
Rais'd  out  of  fmoak  is  fo  ;  their  virtue  is 
In  action  :  What  d'ye  think  of  me  ? 

Gon.  Troth,  Sir, 
You  are  beyond  my  guefs  j  I  know  you  not. 

Mocb.  D'you  know  yourfelf  ? 

Gon.  Yes,  Sir. 

Mocb.  Why,  you  and  I, 
Are  one :  I  am  proud,  and  very  proud  too, 
That  I  muft  tell  you  •,  I  faw  it  did  become  you; 
Coufm  Gonzalo  !  prithee,  let  it  be  fo. 

Gon.  Let  it  be  fo,  good  coufin. 

Mocb.  I'm  no  great  one's  fool. 

Gon,  I  hope  fo,  for  alliance  fake* 

Mocb.  Yet  I  do  ferve 

The  mighty,  monftrous^  and  magnanimous, 
Invincible  Erota. 

Gon.  Oh,  good  coufin, 
Now  I  have  you :  I'll  meet  you  in  your  eoat. 

Mocb.   Coat?    I've  my  horfeman's  coat,  I  mufi 

confefs, 

Lin'd  thro'  with  velvet^  and  a  fcarlet  outfide  : 
If  you  will  meet  me  in't,  I'll  fend  for  it ; 
And,  coufin,  you  mail  fee  me  with  much  comfort, 
For  it  is  both  a  new  one,  and  a  right  one ; 
It  did  not  come  collateral. 

Gon.  Adieu,  good  coufin ! 
At  this  prefent,  I've  fome  bufinefs. 

Mocb.  Farewell,  excellent  coufin!  [Exeunt* 


ACT 
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ACT        III. 


Enter  Gonzalo  and  Fernando. 

Gtftf./^ANDY,  I  fay,  is  loft  already. 

V^       Fern.  Yes, 
If  to  be  conqueror  be  to  be  loft. 

Gon.  You  have  it  -,  one  day's  conqueft  hath  undone 

them, 

And  fold  them  to  their  vaflalage.     For  what 
Have  I  elfe  toil'd  my  brains,  profufely  emptied 
My  monies,  but  to  make  them  flaves  to  Venice  j 
That  fo,  in  cafe  the  fword  did  lofe  his  edge, 
Then  art  might  marpen  her's  ? 
Fern.  Gonzalo,  how  ? 

Gon.  Fernando,  thus :  You  fee  how  thro'  this  land, 
Both  of  the  beft  and  baleft  I  am  honour'd : 
I  only  gave  the  ftate  of  Venice  notice, 
When,  where^  and  how  to  land,  or  you  had  found 
A  better  entertainment ;  I  was  he 
Encourag'd  young  Antinous  to  affront 
The  devil  his  father  •,  for  the  devil,  I  think, 
Dares  not  do  more  in  battle. 

Fern.  But  why  did  you  ? 
I  find  no  fuch  great  policy  in  that. 

Gon.  Indeed,  Fernando,  thou  canft  fight,  nor  plot : 
Had  they  continu'd  one,  they  two  alone 
Were  of  fufficient  courage  and  performance 
To  beat  an  army. 

Fern.  Now,  by  all  my  hopes, 
I  rather  mail  admire,  than  envy  virtue. 

Gon.  Why  then,  by  all  your  hopes  you'll  rather  havex 
Your  brains  knock'd  out,  than  learn  how  to  be  wife. 
You  ftatefman  !  WeU,  Sir,   I  did  more  than  this  -, 
When  Caflilanc  crav'd  from  the  common  treafure 

Pay 
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Pay  for  his  foldiers,  I  ftruck  home,  and  lent  him 
An  hundred  thoufand  ducats. 

Fern.  Marry,  Sir, 
The  policy  was  little,  the  love  lefs, 
And  honefty  leaft  of  all. 

Gon.  How  fay  you  by  that  ? 

Go  fight,  I  fay,  go  fight !  I'll  talk  no  more  with  you  j 
You  are  infenfible. 

Fern.  Well,  I  fhall  obferve  you. 

Gon.  Why,  look  you,  Sir,  by  this  means  have  I  got 
The  greateft  part  of  Caffilane's  eftate 
Into  my  hands,  which  he  can  ne'er  redeem, 
But  muft  of  force  fink  :  D'you  conceive  me  now  ? 

fern.  So! 

But  why  have  you  importuned  the  fenate, 
For  me  to  fojourn  with  him IJ  ? 

Gon.  There's  the  quinteffence, 
The  foul,  and  grand  elixir  of  my  wit : 
For  he,  according  to  his  noble  nature, 
Will  not  be  known  to  want,  tho'  he  do  want, 
And  will  be  bankrupted  fo  much  the  fooner, 
And  made  the  fubject  of  our  fcorn  and  laughter. 

Fern.  Here  is  a  perfect  plotted  ftratagem  ! 

Gon.  Why  could  you 
Imagine,  that  1  did  not  hate  in  heart 
My  country's  enemies  ?  Yes,  yes,  Fernanda, 
And  I  will  be  the  man  that  mall  undo  them* 

Fern.  You're  in  a  ready  way. 

Gon.  I  was  ne'er  out  on't. 

Enter  Gafpere. 
Gon.  Peace; 

Here  comes  a  wife  coxcomb,  a  tame  coward  ! 
Now,  worthy  Gafpero,  what, 
You  come,  I  know,  to  be  my  lord  Fernando's 
Conductor  to  old  Caflilane  ? 

f>  far  me  to  fojourn  'with  them  ?]  It  was  Calfilane  to  whom  he  wai 
to  become  a  gueit,  than  therefore  feems  a  miitu'.ve,  as  the  antecedent 
would  be  the  Senate,  not  Caffilanc  or  his  family.  Srvaard. 

Gaff. 
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Gafp.  To  wait  upon  him. 

Gon.  And  my  lords  the  fenators  fent  you  ? 

Gafp.  My  noble  lord,  they  did. 

Gon.  My  lord  Fernando, 
This  gentleman,  as  humble  as  you  fee  him, 
Is  ev'n  this  kingdom's  treafure :  In  a  word, 
'Tis  his  chief  glory  that  he  is  not  wifer 
Than  honeft,  nor  more  honeft  than  approv'd 
In  truth  and  faith. 

Gafp.  My  lord  ! 

Gon.  You  may  be  bold 

To  truft  him  with  your  bofom ;  he'll  not  deceive, 
If  you  rely  upon  him  once. 

Fern.  Your  name  is  Gafpero  ? 

Gafp.  Your  fervant. 

Gon.  Go,  commend  me, 
Right  honelt  Gafpero,  commend  me  heartily, 
To  noble  Cafiilane  ;  tell  him  my  love 
Is  vow'd  to  him. 

Gafp.  I  (hall. 

Gon.  I  know  you  will. 
My  lord,  I  cannot  long- be  abfent  from  you. 

Fern.  Sir,  you  are  now  my  guide.     \Exitwitb  Gafp. 

Gon.  Thus  my  defigns 
Pun  uncontroul'd.     Yet,  Venice,  tho'  I  be 
Intelligencer  to  thee,  in  my  brain  are 
Other  large  projects  :  For,  if  proud  Erota 
Bend  to  my  lure,  I  will  be  Candy's  king, 
And  duke  of  Venice  too.     Ha  !   Venice  too  ?  Oh, 
'Twas  prettily  fhov'd  in  !  Why  not?   Erota 
May  in  her  love  feal  all  fure  -,  if  fhe  fwallow 
The  bait,  I'm  lord  of  both  •,  if  not,  yet  Candy, 
Defpite  of  all  her  power,  fhall  be  ruin'd.  [Exit. 

Enter  Caffilanc,  Arcanes^  and  Annophel. 
Caff.  Urge  me  no  further. — :Annophel ! 
Anno.  My  lord  ! 

Caff.  Thy  father's  poverty  has  made  thee  happy  j 
For  tho'  'tis  true,  this  folitary  life 

VOL.  IV.  C  Suits 
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Suits  not  with  youth  and  beauty,  oh,  my  child, 

Yet  'tis  the  fweeteft  guardian  to  protect 

Chafte  names  from  court-afperfions :  There  a  lady, 

Tender  and  delicate  in  years  and  graces, 

That  dotes  upon  the  charms  of  eafe  and  pleafure, 

Is  fhipwreck'd  on  the  more ;  for  'tis  much  fafer 

To  truft  the  ocean  in  a  leaking  mip, 

Then  follow  greatnefs  in  the  wanton  rites 

Of  luxury  and  floth. 

Anno.  My  wifhes,  Sir, 
Have  never  foar'd  a  higher  flight,  than  truly 
To  find  occafion  wherein  I  might  witnefs 
My  duty  and  obedience. 

Caff.  'Tis  well  faid. 
Canft  thou  forbear  to  laugh,  Arcanes  ?' 

Arc.  Why,  Sir? 

Caff.  To  look  upon  my  beggary,  to  look 
Upon  my  patience  in  my  beggary. 
Tell  me,  does  it  mew  handfome  ?  bravely  handfome? 
Thou'lt  flatter  me,  and  fwear  that  I'm  not  miferable I4, 

Are. 

l*  Thou  'wi/t  flatter  me  . 

And  fwear  that  lam  miferable  ,~\  There  is  a  difficulty  in  the 
laft  of  thefe  lines,  which  Mr.  Sympfon  would  amend,  by  fuppofang  a 
negative  dropt,  and  would  read, 

Andfwtar  that  Tm  not  miferalle. 

But  this  does  not  fatisfy,  and  I  therefore  prefer  the  old  reading  with 
the  following  interpretation.  '  You,  Arcanes,  will  flatter  me  by 
talking  of  my  former  greatnefs  and  glory,  and  fwear  that  this  retire- 
ment is  mifery  to  a  man  of  my  abilities  for  the  command  of  whole 
armies.' This  gives  me  an  opportunity  of  remarking  the  excel- 
lency of  Caffilane's  Character ;  the  faults  ofwhofc  temper,  tho' the 
fineft  ftrokes  of  the  poet's  pencil,  are  apt  to  difgufl  fome  readers. 
The  fame  has  happened  with  regard  to  Arbaces  in  King  and  No  King  ; 
the  faults  of  the  heroes  are  objeded  to  the  poets,  and  they  fcarce  think 
it  pofiible  that  perfons  of  fuch  noble  and  magnanimous  tempers  mould 
bediilracled  with  fach  violent  and  frantick  paffions.  But  the  poets, 
from  a  deeper  infight  into  human  nature,  knew,  that  perfons  of  bright 
farts  and  extenfae  capacities  are  more  fubjeft  to  violent pajpons  than 
geniufes  of  a  Imver  clafs:  Becaule  quick  perceptions  are  the  fource  from 
whence  chiefly  fpring  both  the  UK dcrft anting  and  the  pajjiont.  The 
characters  therefore  of  Achilles  by  Homer,  of  Turnus  and  Mezentius 
by  Viigil,  of  Caffius,  Hotfpur  and  Coriolanus  by  Shakefpeare,  of 

Arbaces 
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Arc.  Nothing  more  glorifies  the  noble,  and  the 

valiant, 

Than  to  defpife  contempt :  If  you  continue 
But  to  enjoy  yourfeif,  you  in  yourfelf 
Enjoy  all  ftore  befides. 

Caff.  An  excellent  change ! 
I  that  feme  feven  apprenticefhips  commanded 
A  hundred  minifters,  that  waited  on 
My  nod,  and  fometimes  twenty  thoufand  foldiers, 
Am  now  retir'd,  attended  in  my  age 
By  one  poor  maid,  follow'd  by  one  old  man. 

Arc.  Sir,  you  are  lower  in  your  own  repute 
Than  you  have  reafon  for. 

Caff.  The  Roman  captains, 
I  mean  the  beft,  fuch  as  with  their  bloods 
Purchas'd  their  country's  peace,  the  empire's  glory, 
Were  glad  at  laft  to  get  them  to  fome  farms, 
Off  from  the  clamours  of  th'  ingratcful  great  ones, 
And  the  unfteady  multitude,  to  live 
As  I  do  now  •,  and  'twas  their  bleffing  too  ; 
Let  it  be  oursj  Arcanes. 

Arc.  I  cannot  but 
Applaud  your  fcorn  of  injuries. 

Caff.  Of  injuries  ? 

Arcanes !  Annophel !  lend  both  your  hands. 
So  !  what  fay  ye  now  ? 

Arc .  Why  now,  my  lord  ? 

Caff.  I  fwear 

By  all  my  paft  profperities,  thus  ftanding 
Between  you  two,  I  think  myfelf  as  great, 

Arbaces  and  Caffilane,  by  our  Authors,  required  more  art,  and  a 
deeper  infightinto  nature  to  draw  them,  than  either  Hettor,  Ericas, 
Brutus  or  Antinous  by  the  fame  authors,  ahho'  the  latter  are  certainly 
much  more  amiable  chara&ers  than  the  former .  Senvard. 

It  has  long  been  determined,  that  perfedl  characters  are  not  the 
rnolt  proper  for  the  Epopaeiu,  or  the  Drama.  AS  to  the  paflage  in 
quellion,  the  whole  tenor  of  the  dialogue  proves  that  we  ought  to  adopt 
Mr.  Sympfon's  emendation,  and  read, 

Thou  'It  flatter  me,  andfvuear  that  I'm  not  miferable  ; 
The  very  anfwer  of  Arcanes  confirms  it. 

C2  As 
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As  mighty,  as  if  in  the  capitol 
I  ftood  amidft  the  fenators,  with  all 
The  Cretan  fubjeds  proftrate  at  my  feet. 

Anno.  Sir,  you  are  here  more  fafc. 

Caff.  And  more  belov'd. 

Why,  look  ye,  Sirs,  f  can  forget  the  weaknefs- 
Of  the  traduced  foldiers,  the  neglect 
Of  the  fair-lpoken  ienate,  the  impiety 
Of  him,  the  villain,  whom,  to  my  cli {honour, 
The  world  mifcaiis  my  Ion.     But  by  the 

Arc.  Sir,, 

Remember  that  you  promis'd  no  occafion 
Should  move  your  patience. 

Caff.  Thou  doft  chide  me  friendly  : 
He  mall  not  have  the  honour  to  be  thought  upon- 

Enter  a  Servant. 

Amorrgft  us.-    Now  ?  the  news  ? 

Serv.   The  lecretary, 
With  the  Venetian  prilbner,  tlefire 
Admittance  to  your  lordfhip. 

Caff.  How  !  to  me  ? 

What  myftcry  is  this  ?  Arcanes,  can  they, 
Think'il  thou,  mean  any  good  ? 

Arc.  My  k>rd,  they  dare  not 
Intend  aught  eJie  but  good. 

Caff.  'Tis  true,  they  dare  not. 
Arcanes,  welcome  them.     Come  hither,  Annophel , 

[Exit  Are. 

Stand  clofe  to  me ;  we'll  change  our  affability 
Into  a  form  of  ftate,  and  they  mall  know 
Our  heart  is  ftill  our  own. 

Enter  Arcanes,  Fernando,  and  Gafpero. 

Arc.  My  lord 

Caff.  Arcanes, 

I  know  them  both.     Fernando,  as  you  are 
A  man  of  greatnels,  I  mould  undervalue 

ie  right  my  fword  hath  fought  for,  to  obferve 

Low- 
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Low-fawning  compliments  ;  but  as  you  are 
A  captive  and  a  ilranger,  I  can  love  you, 
And  muft  be  kind.     You'rq  welcome. 

Fern.  'Tis  the  all 
Of  my  ambition. 

Gafp.  And  for  proof  how  much 
He  truly  honours  your  heroic  virtues, 
The  fenate,  on  his  importunity, 
Commend  him  to  your  lordftiip's  guard. 

Caff.  For  what  ? 

Gaff.  During  the  time  of  his  abode  in  Candy, 
To  be  your  houfhold  gueft. 

Fern.  Wherein,  my  lord, 

You  (hall  more  make  me  debtor  to  your  noblenefs, 
Than  if  you  had  return'd  me  without  ranfom. 

Caff.  Are  you  in  earneft,  Sir  ? 

Fern.  My  fuit  to  th'  lenate 
Shall  bell  refolve  you  that. 

Caff.  Come  hither,  fecretary  ! 
Look  that  this  be  no  trick  now  put  upon  me ! 
For  if  it  be Sirrah 

Ga/p.  As  I  have  troth, 
My  lord,  it  only  is  a  favour  granted 
Upon  Fernando's  morion,  from  himielf. 
Your  lordfhip  muft  conceive,  I'd  not  partake 
Aught,  but  what  mould  concern  your  honour  :  Who 
Has  been  the  prop,  our  country's  fhield,  and  fafety, 
But  the  renowned  Caffilane  ? 

Caff.  Applaufe 

Is,  Gafpero — puff — nothing.     Why,  young  lord, 
Would  you  ib  much  be  fequefter'd  from  thole 
That  are  the  blazing  comets  of  the  time, 
To  live  a  folitary  life  with  me, 
A  man  forfaken  ?  All  my  hofpitality 
Is  now  contracted  to  a  few ;  thefe  two, 
This  tempeft- wearied  foldier,  and  this  virgin. 
We  cannot  feaft  your  eyes  with  maiques  and  revels, 
Or  courtly  anticks  -,  the  fad  fports  we  riot  in, 
A  re  tales  of  foughten  fields,  of  martial  fears, 

C3  And 
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And  things  done  long  ago,  when  men  of  courage 
Were  held  the  beft  ;  not  thofe  well-fpoken  youths, 
Who  only  carry  conqueit  in  their  tongues. 
Now,  ftories  of  this  nature  are  unfeafonable 
To  entertain  a  great  duke's  fon  with. 

Fern.  Herein 

Shall  my  captivity  be  made  my  happinefs, 
Since  what  I  lofe  in  freedom,  I  regain, 
With  int'reft,  by  converfmg  with  a  foldier, 
So  matchleis  for  experience  as  great  Caflilane. 
Tray,  Sir,  admit  me. 

Caff".  If  you  come  to  mock  me, 
I  fliali  be  angry. 

Fern,  By  the  love  I  bear 
To  goodnefs,  my  intents  are  honourable  ! 

Caff.  Then,  in  a  word,  my  lord,  your  vifitations 
Shall  find  all  due  refpect.     But  I  am  now 
Grown  old,  and  have  forgot  to  be  an  hoft  : 
Come  when  you  pleafe,  you're  welcome. 

Fern.  Sir,  I  thank  you. 

Anno.  Good  Sir,  be  not  too  urgent ;  for  my  father 
Will  ibon  be  mov'd  •,  yet,  in  a  noble  way 
Of  courtefy  he  is  as  eafily  conqucr'd. 

Fern.    Lady,  your  words  are  like  your  beauty, 

powerful ; 

I  fhall  not  ftrive  more  how  to  do  him  fervice, 
Than  how  to  be  your  fervant. 

Caff.  She's  my  daughter, 
And  does  command  this  houfe. 

Fern.  I  fo  conceive  her. 

Caff.  D'you  hear  ? 

dafp.  My  honour'd  lord. 

Caff.  Commend  me  to  them  : 
Teli  'ern,  I  thank  them. 

Gafp.  Whom,  my  lord  ? 

Caff,  The  fenate. 

Why,  how  come  you  fo  dull  ?  Oh,  they  are  gracious, 
And  infinitely  grateful !— Thou  art  eloquent ; 
Speak  modeftly  in  mentioning  my  fervices ; 

And 
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And  if  aught  fall  out  in  the  by,  that  muft 

Of  mere  neceflity  touch  any  act 

Of  my  deferving  praifes,  blum  when  you  talk  on't : 

'Twill  make  them  blum  to  hear  on't. 

Gafp.  Why,  my  lord  ? 

Caff.  Nay,  nay,  you  are  too  wife  now  j  good,  ob- 

ferve  me ! 

I  do  not  rail  againlt  the  hopeful  fpringall IJ, 
That  builds  up  monuments  in  brafs,  rears  trophies 
With  mottoes  and  infcriptions,  quaint  devices 
Of  poetry  and  fiction  ! — Let's  be  quiet. 

Arc.  You  muft  not  crofs  him. 

Gafp.  Not  for  Candy's  wealth. 

Fern.  You  (hall  for  ever  make  me  yours. 

Anno.  'Twere  pity 
To  double  your  captivity. 

Arc.  Who's  here? 
Decius ! 

Enter  Decius. 

Caff.  Ha  !  Decius !  who  nam'd  Decius  ? 
Dec.  My  duty  to  your  lordfhip  !   I  am  bold, 
Prefuming  on  your  noble  and  known  goodnefs, 

T 

Caff.  What  ? 

Dec.  Prefent  you  with  this 

Caff.  Letter  ? 

Dec.  Yes,  my  honour'd  lord. 

Caff.  From  whom  ? 

Dec.  'Pleafe  you  perufe 
The  infide-,  you  (hall  find  a  name  fubfcrib'd, 
In  fuch  humility,  in  fuch  obedience, 
That  you  yourfelf  will  judge  it  tyranny 
Not  to  receive  it  favourably. 

Caff.  Hey-day! 

Good  words,  my  mafters  !  This  is  court- infect  ion, 
And  none  but  cowards  ply  them.     Tell  me,  Decius, 
Without  more  circumftance,  who  is  the  fender  ? 

IJ  Springall.]  i.  e.  Youth.     The  word  occurs  in  Spenfer.      R. 

C  4  Dec. 
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Dec.  Your  much-griev'd  fon,  Antinous. 

Caff.  On  my  life, 

A  challenge  !  Speak,  as  thou  art  worthy,  fpeak  ! 
I'll  anfwer't. 

Dec.  Honour'd  Sir 

Caff.  No  honour'd  Sirs ! 

Fool  your  young  idol  with  fuch  pompous  attributes. 
Say  briefly,  what  contains  it  ? 

Dec.  'Tis  a  lowly 
•Petition  for  your  favour. 

Caff.  Rafh  young  man, 

But  that  thou'rt  under  my  own  roof,  and  know'ft 
I  dare  not  any  way  infringe  the  laws 
Of  hofpkality,  thou  mouldft  repent 
Thy  bold  and  rude  intrufion.     But  prefume  not 
Again  to  mew  thy  letter,  for  thy  life  ; 
Decius,  not  for  thy  life  ! 

Arc.  Nay  then,  my  lord, 
I  can  with-hold  no  longer  j  you're  too  rough, 
And  wreille  againft  nature,  with  a  violence 
More  than  becomes  a  father.     Wherein  would  you 
Come  nearer  to  the  likenefs  of  a  God, 
Than  in  your  being  entreated  ?  Let  not  third 
Of  honour  make  you  quite  forget  you  are 
A  man,  and  what  makes  perfect  manhood's  comforts, 
A  father  '6. 

Anno.  If  a  memory  remain 
Of  my  departed  mother,  if  the  purity 
Of  her  unblemifh'd  faith  dcferve  to  live 
In  your  remembrance,  let  me  yet  by  thefe 
Awake  your  love  to  my  uncomforted  brother  ! 

Fern.  I  am  a  ft  ranger,  but  fo  much  I  tender 
Your  ion's  defertful  virtues,  that  1  vow 
His  fword  ne'er  conquer'd  me  fo  abfolutely, 

-  -  quite  forget  you  are 

A  nan.  and  what  makes  perfect  manhoods,  comforts 
A  father.}  The  pointing  of  this  paffuge  being  regulated,  the 
fenfe  will  be  clear :  •  Don't  forget  you  are  a  man,  and  what  is  the 
greateft  bleffing  in  the  Hate  of  manhood,  a  father:        SewerJ. 

As 
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As  mall  your  courtefy,  if  you  vouchfafe, 
At  all  our  inftances,  to  new-receive  him 
Into  your  wonted  favour. 

Gafp.  Sir,  you  cannot 
Require  more  low  fubmiflion. 

Anno.  Am  I  not 

Grown  vile  yet  in  your  eyes  ?  then,  by  the  name 
Of  father,  let  me  once  more  fue  for  him, 
Who  is  the  only  now-remaining  branch 
With  me,  of  that  moft  ancient  root,  whofe  body 
You  are,  dear  Sir  ! 

Caff.  'Tis  well !   An  hoft  of  furies 
Could  not  have  baited  me  more  torturingly, 
More  rudely,  or  more  unnaturally  !        « 
Decius,  I  lay,  let  me  no  more  hear  from  him  ! 
For  this  time,  go  thou  hence ;  and  know  from  me, 
Thou  art  beholden  to  me,  that  I  have  not 
KilPd  thee  already  :  Look  to  it  next,  look  to't  ! 
Arcanes,  fy  !  fy,  Annophel !  [Exit. 

Arc.  He's  gone, 
Chaf'd  beyond  fufferance  :  We  muft  follow  him. 

Dec.  Lady,  this  letter  is  to  you. 

Anno.  Come  with  me, 

For  we  muft  fpeak  in  private.     'Pleafe  you,  Sir, 
To  fee  what  entertainment  our  fad  houfe  can  yield  ? 

Fern.  I  mail  attend  you,  lady.  [Exit  Anno. 

Gafp.  How  d'you  like 
To  fojourn  here,  my  lord  ? 

Fern.  More  than  to  feaft 
With  all  the  princes  of  the  earth  befides. 
Gonzalo  told  me,  that  thou  wert  honeft. 

Gafp.  Yes,  Sir, 
And  you  mail  find  it. 

Fern.  Shall  I  ? 

Gaff,  All  my  follies 
Be  eiie  recorded  to  my  fhame  ! 

Fern.  Enough. 
My  heart  is  here  for  ever  lodg'd. 

Gafp.  The  lady 

Fern. 
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Fern    The  place  admits  no  time  to  utter  all 
But,  Gafpero,  if  thou  wilt  prove  my  friend, 
I'll  fay  thou  art  - 

Gafp.  Your  fervant.     I  conceive  you. 
We'lf  chufe.fome  fitter  leifure. 

Fern.  Never  man 
Was  in-  a  moment,  or  more  blefs'd,  or  wretched  ! 


Hyparcba,  placing  two  chairs,  Antinous  and  Erota. 

Erota.  Leave  us  ! 

Hyp.  I  fliall. 

Erota.  Antinous,  fit  down  ! 

Ant.  Madam! 

Erota.  I  fay,  fit  down  :  I  do  command  you  fit  ! 
For  look,  what  honour  thou  doftgain  by  me, 
I  cannot  lofe  it.     Happy  Antinous  ! 
The  graces  and  the  higher  deities 
Smil'd  at  thy  birth,  and  ftill  continue  it  : 
Then  think  that  I,  who  fcorn  leffer  examples, 
Muft  do  the  like.     Such  as  do  tafte  my  power, 
And  talk  of  it  with  fear  and  reverence, 
Shall  do  the  fame  unto  the  man  I  favour. 
I  tell  thee,  youth,  thou  haft  a  conqueft  won, 
Since  thou  cam'ft  home,  greater  than  that  laft 
Which  dignified  thy  fame  -,  greater  than  if 
Thou  fhouldft  go  out  again,  and  conquer  further  j 
For  I  am  not  afhamed  to  acknowledge 
Myfelf  fubdu'd  by  thee. 
Anti  Great  lady  -- 
Erota.  Sit  ftill  ;  I  will  not  hear  thee  elfe.     Now 

fpeak  •,  . 

And  fpeak  like  my  Antinous,  like  my  foldier, 
Whom  Cupid,  and  not  Mars,  hath  lent  to  battle. 
Ant.  I  muft,  I  fee,  be  lilent. 
Erota.  So  thou  mayft  ; 
There's  greater  action  in  it  than  in  clamour. 
A  look,  if  it  be  gracious,  will  begin  the  war, 
A  word  conclude  it  •,  then  prove  no  coward, 

Since 
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Since  thou  haft  fuch  a  friendly  enemy, 
That  teaches  thee  to  conquer. 

Ant.  You  do  amaze  me,  madam  ! 
I  have  no  (kill,  no  practice,  in  this  war ; 
And  whether  you  be  ferious,  or  pleafe 
To  make  your  fport  on  a  dejected  man, 
I  cannot  rightly  guefs ;  but,  be't  as  'twill, 
It  is  alike  unhappinefs  to  me  : 
My  difcontents  bear  thole  conditions  in  them, 
And  lay  me  out  fo  wretched,  no  defigns, 
However  truly  promifing  a  good, 
Can  make  me  relifli  aught,  but  a  fweet-bitter 
Voluntary  exile. 

Erota.  Why  an  exile?  [Mufick. 

What  comfort  can  there  be  in  thofe  companions 
Which  fad  thoughts  bring  along  ?  Hyparcha  1?! 

Enter  Hyparcha. 

Hyp.  Madam. 

Erota.  Whence  comes  this  well-tun'd  found  ? 

Hyp.  I  know  not,  tmdam. 

Erota.  Liften,  wench.  [Song. 

Whatever  friendly  hands  they  are  that  fend  it, 
Let  Jem  play  on  •,  they're  mafters  of  their  faculty. 
Doth't  pleafe  you,  Sir  ? 

Ant.  According  to  the  time. 

Erota.  Go  to  'em,  wench, 

And  tell  'em,  we  mall  thank  'em ;  for  they've  kept 
As  good  time  to  our  difpofition,  as  to  their  inftruments. 
Unlefs  Antinous  mail  fay  he  loves, 
There  never  can  be  fweeter  accents  utter'd. 

Enter  Philander. 
Phil.  Let  then  the  heart  that  did  employ  thofe  hands 

17  Which  fad  thoughts  bring  along  with  ? 

Enter  Hyparcba. 

Hyp.  Madam.~\  I  think  it  pretty  plain  that  Erota  called  her 
attendant ;  and  this,  with  leaving  out  an  unneceffary  monofyllable, 
completes  the  meafure.  Setvaril. 

Receive 
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Receive  fome  fmall  fhare  of  your  thanks  with  them. 

'Tis  happinefs  enough  that  you  did  like  it ; 

A  fortune  unto  me,  that  I  mould  fend  it 

In  fuch  a  lucky  minute  ;  but  to  obtain 

So  gracious  welcome  did  exceed  my  hopes  ! 

Erota.  Good  prince,  I  thank  you  for't. 

Phil.  Oh,  madam,  pour  not,  too  faft,  joys  on  me, 
But  fprinkle  'em  fo  gently,  I  may  fland  'ern.      ,;**• 
It  is  enough  at  firft,  you've  laid  afide 
Thofe  cruel  angry  looks  out  of  your  eyes, 
With  which,  as  with  your  lovely,  you  did  ftrike 
All  your  beholders  in  an  ecftafy. 

Erota.  Philander,  you  have  long  profefs'd  to  love  me. 

Phil.  Have  I  but  profefs'd  it,  madam  ? 

Erota.  Nay,  but  hear  me. 

Phil.  More  attentively  than  to  an  oracle. 

Erota.  And  I  will  fpeak  more  truly,  if  more  can  be; 
Nor  mail  my  language  be  wrapt  up  in  riddles, 
But  plain  as  truth  itfe.if.     I  love  this  gentleman, 
Whofe  grief  has  made  him  fo  uncapable 
Of  love,  he  will  not  hear,  at  lead  not  underftand  it. 
I  that  have  look'd  with  fcornful  eyes  on  thee, 
And  other  princes,  mighty  in  their  itates, 
And  in  their  friends  as  fortunate,  have  now  pray'd, 
In  a  petitionary  kind  almoft, 

This  man,  this  well-deferving  man,  (that  I  mud  fay) 
To  look,  upon  this  beauty ;  yet  you  fee 
He  cafts  his  eyes  rather  upon  the  ground 
Than  he  will  turn  'em  this  way. 
Philander,  you  look  pale ;  I'll  talk  no  more. 

Phil.  Pray  go  forward ;  I  would  be  your  martyr  : 
To  die  thus,  were  immortally  to  live. 

Erota.  Will  you  go  to  him  then,  and  fpeak  for  me  ? 
You  have  lov'd  longer,  but  not  ferventer, 
Know  how  to  fpeak,  for  you  have  done  it  like 
An  orator,  ev'n  for  yourfelf;  then  how  will  you  for  me, 
Whom  you  profeis  to  love  above  yourfelf. 

Phil.  The  curfes  of  diffemblers  follow  me 
Unto  my  grave,  an  if  I  do  not  fo  ! 

Erota. 
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Erota.  You  may,  as  all  men  do,  fpeak  boldlier, 
Better,  in  their  friend's  caufe  ftill,  than  in  your  ownj 
But  fpeak  your  utmoft,  yet  you  cannot  feign  ; 
I  will  Hand  by,  and  blufh,  to  witnefs  it. 
Tell  him,  fmce  I  beheld  him,  I  have  loft 
The  happinefs  of  this  life,  food  and  reft  ", 
A  quiet  bofom,  and  the  ftate  I  went  with; 
Tell  him  how  he  has  humbled  the  proud, 
And  made  the  living  but  a  dead  Erota. 
Tell  him  withal,  that  (he  is  better  pleas'd 
With  thinking  on  him,  than  enjoying  thefe. 

Tell  him Philander  !  prince !  I  talk  in  vain 

To  you  ;  you  do  not  mark  me. 

Phil.  Indeed  I  do. 

Erota.  But  thou  doft  look  fo  pale, 
As  thou  wilt  fpoil  the  (lory  in  relating. 

Phil.  Not,  if  I  can  but  live  to  tell  it. 

Erota.  It  may  be,  you  have  not  the  heart. 

Phil.  I  have  a  will,  I'm  fure,  howe'er  my  heart 
May  play  the  coward.     But,  if  you  pleafe,  I'll  try. 

Erota.  If  a  kits  will  llrengthen  thee,  I  give  you  leave 


food,   and  rejl  ; 


A  quiet  bofom,  and  the  Jlute  I  ivent  nvith. 

Tell  him  bo-io  be  has  bumbled  the  proud, 

And  mads  the  living  but  a  dead  Erota. 

Tell  him  icithal,  that  Jhe  is  tetter  pleased 

With  thinking  on  him,  than  enjoying  thefe.]  The  relative  thefe 
Can  have  no  reference  to  any  thing  contain'd  in  the  two  preceding  lines, 
but  plainly  refers  to  food,  relt,  a  quiet  bofoin  and  her  flate,  which  it 
cannot  do,  without  much  force,  as  the  lines  at  prefent  Hand  ;  I  have 
therefore  replac'd  them  in  their  natural  order.  It  is  highly  probable 
that  the  two  intermediate  lines  were  added  by  the  Author  after  the 
fo-mer,  and  fo  being  wiote  in  the  margin,  the  tranfcriber  or  printer 
might  eafily  miftake  the  place  where  they  were  to  be  inferted. 

Senvard. 

Mr.  Seward  places  the  fifth  and  fixth  lines  before  the  third  and 
fourth  ;  but  in  fo  doing  he  has  reverfed,  and  hot  replaced,  '  ths 
4  natural  order'  of  the  lines.  Till  fhe  has,  as  in  the  old  books,  fpoken 
of  herfelf  in  the  third  pcrfon,  it  is  abfurd  and  inelegant  to  fay, 

Tell  him  withal  that  SHE  is  better  pleas' d ; 
nor  is  the  relative  too  diftant  to  refer  to, 

The  bappinefs  of  this  life,  food  and  reft. 

To 
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To  challenge  it  5  nay,  I  will  give  it  you. 

Phil  Oh,  that  a  man  fhould  tafte  fuch  heavenly  bhis, 
And  be  enjoin'd  to  beg  it  for  another ! 

Erota.  Alas,  it  is  a  mifery  I  grieve 
To  put  you  to,  and  I  will  fuffer  rather 
In  his  tyranny,  than  thou  in  mine. 

Phil.  Nay,  madam,  fince  I  cannot  have  your  love, 
I  will  endeavour  to  deferve  your  pity  ; 
For  I  had  rather  have  within  the  grave 
Your  love,  than  you  mould  want  it  upon  earth. 
But  how  can  I  hope,  with  a  feeble  tongue, 
To  inftrudl  him  in  the  rudiments  of  love, 
When  your  moft  powerful  beauty  cannot  work  it  ? 

Erota.  Do  what  thou  wilt,  Philander ;  the  requeft 
Is  fo  unreafonable,  that  I  quit  thee  of  it. 
I  defire  now  no  more  but  the  true  patience 
And  fortitude  of  lovers,  with  thofe  helps 
Of  fighs  and  tears,  which,  I  think,  is  all  the  phyfick— 

Phil.  Oh,  if  he  did  but  hear  you,  'twere  enough  i 
And  I  will  wake  him  from  his  apoplexy. 
Antinous  ! 

Ant.  My  lord ! 

Phil.  Nay,  'pray, 

No  courtefy  to  me  •,  you  are  my  lord, 
Indeed  you  are,  for  you  command  her  heart 
That  commands  mine  -,  nor  can  you  want  to  know  it: 
For  look  you,  me  that  told  it  you  in  words, 
Explains  it  now  more  paffionately,  in  tears  : 
Either  thou  haft  no  heart,  or  a  marble  one, 
If  thofe  drops  cannot  melt  it !  Prithee  look  up, 
And  fee  how  forrow  fits  within  her  eyes, 
And  love  the  grief  me  goes  with  (if  not  her) 
Of  which  thou  art  the  parent  •,  and  ne'er  yet 
Was  there,  by  nature,  that  thing  made  fo  Itony, 
But  it  would  love  whatever  it  begot. 
.     Ant.  He  that  begot  me,  did  beget  thefe  cares, 
Which  are  good  iffues,  tho'  happily  by  him 
Efteemed  monfters  :  Nay,  th'  ill-judging  world 
Is  likely  enough  to  give  them  thofe  characters. 

Phil. 
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Phil.  What's  this  to  love,  and  to  the  lady  ?  He's  old, 
Wrathful,  perverfe,  felf-will'd,  and  full  of  anger ; 
Which  are  his  faults,  but  let  them  not  be  thine : 
He  thrufts  you  from  his  love,  me  pulls  thee  on ; 
He  doubts  your  virtues,  me  doth  double  them. 
Oh,  either  ule  thine  own  eyes,  or  take  mine, 
And  with  them  my  heart !  then  thou  wilt  love  her, 
Nay,  dote  upon  her  more  than  on  thy  duty, 
And  men  will  praife  thee  equally  for  it  •, 
Neglecting  her,  condemn  thee  as  a  man 
Unworthy  fuch  a  fortune.     Oh,  Antinous, 
'Tis  not  the  friendmip  that  I  bear  to  thee, 
But  her  command,  that  makes  me  utter  this : 
And  when  I  have  prevail'd,  let  her  but  fay, 
'  Philander,  you  muft  die,  or  this  is  nothing/ 
It  mall  be  done  together  with  a  breath, 
With  the  fame  willingnefs  I  live  to  ferve  her. 

Erota.  No  more,  Philander. 

Phil.  All  I  have  done,  is  little  yet  to  purpofe ; 
But,  ere  I  leave  him,  I'll  perceive  him  bkiih  •, 
And  make  him  feel  the  paflions  that  I  do. 
Every  true  lover  will  aflill  me  in't, 
And  lend  me  their  fad  fighs  to  blow  it  home, 
For  Cupid  wants  a  dart  to  wound  this  bofom. 

Erota.  No  more,  no  more,  Philander !   I   can  en- 
dure no  more : 

Prayr  let  him  go.    Go,  good  Antinous ;  make  peace 
With  your  own  mind,  no  matter  tho*  I  perim  ! 

[Exeunt. 


ACT        IV. 

Enter  Hyparcha  and  Mocbingo. 

fjp.T  CANNOT  help  it. 

X       Mocb.  Nor  do  I  require  it ; 
The  malady  needs  no  phyfician.     Help 
Hofpital  people. 

Hyp. 
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Hyp.  I  am  glad  to  hear 
You  are  fb  valiant  ? 

Mocb.  Valiant? 
Can  any  man  be  proud  that  is  not  valiant  ? 

Foolifh  woman  !  what  wouldft  thou  lay  ?  thou 

I  know  not  what  to  call  thee< 

Hyp.  I  can  you, 
For  I  can  call  you  coxcomb,  afs,  and  puppy  ! 

Mocb.  You  do  do't,  I  thank  you, 

Hyp.  That  you'll  lofe  a  fortune, 
Which  a  cobler  better  deferves  than  thou  doft  ! 

Mocb.  Do  not  provoke  my  magnanimity ; 
For  when  I  am  incens'd  I  am  infenfible. 
Go,  tell  thy  lady,  that  hath  fent  me  word 
She  will  difcard  me,  that  I  difcard  her, 
And  throw  a  fcorn  upon  her,  which  I  would  not, 
But  that  (he  does  me  wrong. 

Enter  Erota  and  Antinous. 

Erota.  Do  you  not  glory  ii^  your  conqueft  more, 
To  take  ibme  great  man  priibner,  than  to  kill  him  ? 
And  mall  a  lady  find  lefs  mercy  from  you, 
That  yields  herfelf  your  captive,  and  for  her  ranfom, 
Will  give  the  jewel  of  her  life,  her  heart, 
Which  Ihe  hath  lock'd  from  all  men  but  thyfelf  ? 
For  fhame,  Antinous  •,  throw  this  dullnefs  off ! 
Art  thou  a  man  no  where  but  in  the  field  ? 

Hyp.  He  muft  hear  drums   and  trumpets,  or  he 

(leeps19: 

And  at  this  inftant  dreams  he's  in  his  armour.        , 
Theie  iron-hearted  ibldiers  are  fo  cold, 
'Till  they  be  beaten  to  a  woman's  arms  ! 

'9  He  muft  bear  drums,  and  trumpets  e'er  hefleeps.]  It  was  dullnefs, 
which  Hyparcha  calls  fleepinefs,  that  is  complam'd  of,  and  I  doubt 
not  but  the  fenfe  of  this  line  is  the  very  reverie  of  what  it  was  origi- 
nally, by  the  accidental  change  of  a  particle.  E'er  (hould  be  either 
cr  or  elfe.  I  prefer  the  former,  as  Shakefnearc  ufes  it  in  the  fame 
fenfe. 

•  He's  for  a  jig  or  tale  of  bawdry,  or  he  {Jeeps."    '     Hamlet. 

Steward. 

And 
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And  then  they  love  *em  better  than  their  own ; 
No  fort  can  hold  them  out. 

Ant.  What  pity  is  it,  madam,  that  yourfelf, 
Who  are  all  excellence,  mould  become  fo  wretched, 
To  think  on  fuch  a  wretch  as  grief  hath  made  me  ! 
Seldom  defpairing  men  look  up  to  Heav'n, 
Altho'  it  ftill  fpeak  to  'em  in  its  glories  ; 
For  when  fad  thoughts  perplex  the  mind  of  man, 
There  is  a  plummet  in  the  heart  that  weighs, 
And  pulls  us,  living,  to  the  duft  we  came  from. 
Did  you  but  fee  the  miferies  you  purlue, 
As  I  the  happinefs  that  I  avoid, 
That  doubles  my  afflictions,  you  would  fly 
Unto  fome  wildernefs,  or  to  your  grave, 
And  there  find  better  comforts  than  in  me ; 
For  love  and  cares  can  never  dwell  together ! 

Erota.  They  mould, 
If  thou  hadft  but  my  love  and  I  thy  cares. 

Ant.  What  wild  beaft  in  the  defartbut  would  be 
Taught  by  this  tongue  to  leave  his  cruelty, 
Tho'  all  the  beauties  of  the  face  were  veil'd  ! 
But  I  am  favager  than  any  beaft, 
And  mall  be  fo  till  Decius  do  arrive ; 
Whom  with  fo  much  fubmiffion  I  have  fent 
Under  my  hand,  that,  if  he  do  not  bring 
His  benediction  back,  he  muft  to  me 
Be  much  more  cruel  than  I  am  to  you. 

Erota.  Is't  but  your  father's  pardon  you  defire  ? 

Ant.  With  his  love;  and  then  nothing  next  that,  like 
yours. 

Enter  Decius. 

Erota.  Decius  is  come. 

Ant.  Oh,  welcome,  friend  !  If  I  not  apprehend 
Too  much  of  joy,  there's  comfort  in  thy  looks. 

Erota.  There  is  indeed ;  I  prithee,  Decius,  fpeak  it. 

Dec.  How  !  prithee,  Decius  ?  this  woman's  ftrangely 
'   alter'd. 

Ant.  Why  doft  not  fpeak,  good  friend,  and  tell  me  how 

10  Be  much  more  crueher  than  1  to  you.]    Firit  folio  and  Seward. 
The  intermediate  copies  preferve  eramrrur,  and  neekcl  meafure. 

VOL.  IV.  D  The 
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The  reverend  bleffing  of  my  life  receiv'd 
My  humble  lines  ?  Wept  he  for  joy  ? 

Dec.  No ;  there's  a  ktter  will  inform  you  more. 
Yet  I  can  tell  you  what  I  think  will  grieve  you  : 
The  old  man  is  in  want,  and  angry  ftilJ, 
And  poverty's  the  bellows  to  the  coal, 
More  than  diftafte  from  you,  as  I  imagine. 

Ant.  What's  here  ?  how's  this  ?  It  cannot  be  \  Now 

fure 
My  griefs  delude  my  fenfes. 

Erota.  In  his  looks 

I  read  a  world  of  changes.     Decius,  mark, 
With  what  a  fad  amazement  he  furveys 
The  news !  Canft  thou  guels  what  it  is  ? 
Dec.  None  good,  I  fear. 

Erota.  I  fear  fo  too ;  and  then 

Ant.  It  is  her  hand ! 
Erota.  Are  you  not  well  ? 
Ant.  Too  well.   If  I  wefe  aught 
But  rock,  this  letter  would  conclude  my  miferies,, 
Perufe  it,  lady,  and  refolve  me  then, 
In  what  a  cafe  I  ftand. 

Dec.  Sir,  the  worfl  is 
Your  father's  lownefs  and  diftafle  ? 

Ant.  No,  Decius  -, 

My  filter  writes,  Fernando  has  made  fuit 
For  love  to  her ;  and,  to  exprefs  fmcerely 
His  conftant  truth,  hath,  like  a  noble  gentleman, 
Difcover'd  plots  of  treachery,  contriv'd 
By  falfe  Gonzalo,  not  intending  more 
The  utter  ruin  of  our  houfe,  than  generally 
Candy's  confufion. 

Dec.  'Tis  a  generous  pars 
Of  young  Fernando. 

Ant.  'Tis,  and  I  could  wiih 
All  thrift  to  his  affections,  Decius. 
You  find  the  fum  on't,  madam  ? 
Ercta.  Yes,  I  do. 

Ant.  And  can  you  now  yet  think  a  heart  opprefs'd 

W  ith 
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With  fuch  a  throng  of  cares,  can  entertain 

An  amorous  thought  ?  Love  frees  all  toils  but  one ; 

Calamity  and  it  can  ill  agree. 

Erota.  Will't  pleafe  you  fpeak  my  doom  ? 

Ant.  Alas,  great  lady, 
Why  will  you  flatter  thus  a  defperate  man, 
That  is  quite  caft  away  ?  Oh,  had  you  not 
Procur'd  the  fenate's  warrant  to  enforce 
My  ftay,  I  had  not  heard  of  thefe  fad  news. 
What  would  you  have  me  do  ? 

Erota.  Love  me,  or  kill  me ! 
One  word  mall  fentence  either  :  For,  as  truth 
Is  juft,  if  you  refufe  me,  I  am  refolute 
Not  to  out-live  my  thraldom. 

Ant.  Gentle  lady ! 

Erota.  Say,  muft  I  live,  or  die  ? 

Dec.  My  lord,  how  can  you 
Be  fo  inexorable  r  Here's  occafion 
Of  fuccouring  your  father  in  his  wants 
.Securely  profferM  :    Pray,  Sir,  entertain  it. 

Erota.  What  is  my  fentence  ? 

Ant.  What  you  pleafe  to  have  it. 

Erofa.  As  thou  art  gentle,  fpeak  thofe  words  again ! 

Ant.  Madam,  you  have  prevail'd ;  yet,give  me  leave, 
Without  offence,  ere  I  refign  the  intereft 
Your  heart  hath  in  my  heart,  to  prove  your  fecrefy. 

Erota.  Antinous,  'tis  the  greateft  argument 
Of  thy  affections  to  me. 

Ant.  Madam,  thus  then  ; 
My  father  ftands  for  certain  fums  engag'd 
To  treacherous  Gonzalo,  and  has  mortgag'd 
The  greateft  part  of  his  eftate  to  him  : 
If  you  receive  this  .nortgage,  and  procure 
Acquittance  from  Gonzalo  to  my  father, 
I  am  what  you  would  have  me  be. 

Erota.  You'll  love  me  then  ? 

Ant.  Provided,  madam,  that  my  father  know  not 
I  am  an  agent  for  him. 

Erota.  If  I  fail 

D  2  In 
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In  this,  I  am  unworthy  to  be  lov'd. 

Ant.  Then,  with  your  favour,  thus  I  feal  my  truth, 
To-day*0,  and  Decius,  witnefs  how  unchangingly 
I  lhall  ftill  love  Erota  ! 

Erota.  Thou  haft  quicken'd 
A  dying  heart,  Antinous, 

Dec.  This  is  well. 
Much  happinefs  to  both  ! 

Enter  Hyparcba. 

Hyp.  The  lord  Gonzalo 
Attends  you,  madam. 

Erota.  'Comes  as  we  could  wim. 
Withdraw,  Antinous ;  here's  a  clolet,  where 
You  may  partake  his  errand.    Let  him  enter. 

Ant.  Madam,  you  muft  be  wary.  [Exit, 

Erota.  Fear  it  not  -, 
I  will  be  ready  for  him,  to  entertain  him 

Enter  Gonzalo. 

With  fmiling  welcome. — Noble  Sir,  you  take 
Advantage  of  the  time  ;  it  had  been  fit 
Some  notice  of  your  prefence  might  have  fafhion'd 
A  more  prepared  ftate. 

Gon.  D'you  mock  me,  madam  ? 

Erota.  Truft  me,  you  wrong  your  judgment,   to 

repute 

My  gratitude  a  fault :  I  have  examin'd 
Your  portly  carriage,  and  will  now  confefs 
It  hath  not  {lightly  won  me. 

Gon.  The  wind's  turn'd  ; 

I  thought 'twould  come  to  this. — It  pleas'd  us,  madam, 
At  our  lad  interview,  to  mention  love  : 
Have  you  ccnfider'd  on't  ? 

~ • —  thus  I  feal  my  truth, 

Today,  and  Decius  witnrfs  bow  unchangingly.]  Mr.  Seward 
expunges  the  words  to  day,  •  as  unneceffary  to  the  fenie,  and  hurtful 
to  the  meafuie  ;'  but  this  is  too  arbitrary  ;  and  the  old  reading,  pro- 
perly flopped,  isgoodfenfe,  not  unpoetical,  nor  more  redundant  than 
the  meafure  often  is.  The  day  is  no  uncommon  adjuration,  and  in 
that  fcnfe  we  here  underftand  it. 

Erota. 
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Erota.  With  more  than  common 
Content :  But,  Sir,  if  what  you  fpake  you  meant, 
As  I  have  caufe  to  doubt,  then 

Gon.  What,  tweet  lady  ? 

Erota.   Methinks  we  fhould  lay  by  this  form  of 

ftatelinefs  •, 

Love's  courtfhip  is  familiar  ;  and,  for  inftance, 
See  what  a  change  it  hath  begot  in  me  : 
I  could  talk  humbly  now,  as  lovers  ufe. 

Gon.  And  I,  and  I  j  we  meet  in  one  felf-centre 
Of  blefs'd  content. 

Erota.  I  hope  my  weaknefs,  Sir, 
Shall  not  defcrve  neglect ;    but  if  it  prove  fo, 
I  am  not  the  firft  lady  has  been  ruin'd 
By  being  too  credulous  j  you  will  fmart  for't  one  day. 

Gon.  Angel-like  lady,  let  me  be  held  a  villain, 
If  I  love  not  fincerely  ! 

Erota.  'Would  I  knew  it. 

Gon.  Make  proof  by  any  fit  command. 

Erota.  What  do  you  mean  ? 
To  marry  me  ? 

Gon.  How !   mean  ?  Nay  more,  I  mean 
To  make  you  emprels  of  my  earthly  fortunes, 
Regent  of  my  defires  ;  for  did  you  covet 
To  be  a  real  queen,  I  could  advance  you. 

Erota.  Now  I  perceive  you  flight  me,   and  would 

make  me 
More  fimple  than  my  fex's  frailty  warrants. 

Gon.  But  fay  your  mind,  and  you  mall  be  a  queen. 

Erota^  On  thofe  conditions  call  me  yours. 

Gon.  Enough. 
But  are  we  fate  ? 

Erota.  AfTu redly. 

Gon.  In  fhort  '    •  •• 

Yet,  lady,  firft  be  plain :  Would  you  not  chufe 
Much  rather  to  prefer  your  own  fun-rifing, 
Than  any's  elfe,  tho'  ne'er  fo  near  entitled 
By  blood,  or  right  of  birth  ? 

Erota.  It  is  a  queftion  , 

D  3'  Needs 
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Needs  not  a  refoiution. 

Gon.  Good  -,  what  if 
I  fet  the  crown  of  Candy  on  your  head  ? 

Erota.  I  were  a  queen  indeed  then. 

Gon.  Madam,  know 

There's  but  a  boy  'twixt  you  and  it ;  fuppofe  him 
Tranfhap'd  into  an  angel. 

Erota.  Wife  Gonzalo  \ 
I  cannot  but  admire  thee  f 

Gon.  JTis  worth  thinking  on ; 
Befides,  your  hufband  lhall  be  duke  of  Venice. 

Erota.  Gonzalo  duke  of  Venice  ! 

Gon.  You  are  mine,  you  fay  ? 

Erota.  Pirn  !  you  but  dally  with  me  -y  and  would 

lull  me 
In  a  rich  golden  dream. 

Gon.  You  are  too  much  diftruftful  of  my  truth. 

Erota.  Then  you  muft  give  me  leave  to  apprehend 
The  means  and  manner  how. 

Gon.  Why,  thus 

Erota.  You  mall  not ; 

We  may  be  over-heard  ;  affairs  and  counfels 
Of  fuch  high  nature  are  not  to  be  fruited, 
Not  to  the  air  itfclf :  You  mail  in  writing 
Draw  out  the  full  defigiv,  which  if  effected,. 
I  am  as  I  profefs. 

Gon.  Oh,  I  applaud 
Your  ready  care,  and  fecrcfy. 

Erota.  Gonzalo,  %V 

There  is  a  bar  yet,  'twixt  our  hopes  and  us, 
And  that  muft  be  remov'd. 

Gon.  What  is't? 

Erota.  Old  Caffilane. 

Gon.  Ha  ?  fear  not  him  :  I  build  upon  his  ruins 
Already. 

Erota.  I  would  find  a  fmoother  courie 
To  fliift  him  off. 
Gon.  As  how  ? 
Erota.  We'll  talk  in  private  > 

I  have 
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I  have  a  ready  plot. 

Gon.  1  fhall  adore  you.  [Exeunt. 

Enter  Fernando  and  Annopbel. 

Fern.  Madam,  altho*  I  hate  unnoble  practices, 
And  therefore  have  perform'd  no  more  than  what 
I  ought  for  honour's  fake*1  $  yet,  Annophel, 
Thy  love  hath  been  the  fpur,  to  urge  me  forward 
For  fpeedier  diligence. 

Anno.  Sir,  your  own  fame 
And  memory  will  bed  reward  themfelves. 

Fern.  All  gain  is  lofs,  fweet  beauty,  if  I  mifs 
My  comforts  here :  The  brother  and  the  fifter 
Have  double  conquer'd  me,  but  thou  mayft  triumph. 

Anno.  Good  Sir,  I  have  a  father. 

Fern.  Yes,  a  brave  one : 

Couldft  thou  obfcure  thy  beauty,  yet  the  happinefs 
Of  being  but  his  daughter,  were  a  dower 
Fit  for  a  prince.     What  fay  you  ? 

Anno.  You've  deferv'd 
As  much  as  I  fhould  grant. 

Fern.  By  this  fair  hand 
I  take  poffeffion. 

Anno.  What  in  words  I  dare  not, 
Imagine  in  my  filence. 

Fern.  Thou'rt  all  virtue. 

Enter  Cajjilane  and  Arcanes* 
Caff.  I'll  tell  thee  how  :  Baldwin  the  emperor, 
Pretending  title,  more  thro'  tyranny 
Than  right  of  conqueit,  or  defcent,  ufurp'd 
The  ftiie  of  lord  o'er  all  the  Grecian  iflands, 
And  under  colour  of  an  amity 
With  Crete,  preferr'd  the  marquis  Mountferato 

11  1  ought  for  honour  s  fafety.j  I  have  not  re^e&ed/affty  as  thinking 
it  nonfenfe,  but  becaufe  the  more  natural  word  better  fuits  the  meafure. 
I  allow  that  where  a  paufe  happens  in  the  middle  of  a  verfe,  a  redun- 
dant fyllable  is  often  ilung  in  by  Shakefpeare  as  well  as  our  Authors. 
But  one  fhould  not  fuppole  them  to  vary  a  natural  phrafe  on  purpoie 
to  do  it.  Sen. erf/ 

D  4  To 
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To  be  our  governor  :  The  Cretans,  vex'd 
By  the  ambitious  Turks,  in  hope  of  aid 
From  th*  emperor,  receiv'd  for  general 
This  Mountferato ;  he,  the  wars  appeas'd, 
Plots  with  the  ftate  of  Venice,  and  takes  money 
Of  them  for  Candy ;  they  paid  well,  he  fteals 
Away  in  fecret ;  fmce  which  time,  that  right 
The  ilate  of  Venice  claims  o'er  Candy,  is 
By  purchafe,  not  inheritance  or  conqueft  : 
And  hence  grows  all  our  quarrel. 

Arc.  So  an  ufurer 

Or  Lombard  Jew,  might  with  fome  bags  of  tram 
Buy  half  the  weftern  world. 

Caff.  Money,  Arcanes, 
Is  now  a  god  on  earth :  It  cracks  virginities, 
And  turns  a  Chriftian,  Turk  ; 
Bribes  Juftice,  cut-throats  Honour,  does  what  not  ? 

Arc.  Not  captives  Candy. 

Caff.  Nor  makes  thee  dimoneft, 

Nor  me  a  coward. Now,  Sir,  here  is  homely, 

But  friendly  entertainment. 

Fern.  Sir,  I  find  it. 

Arc.  And  like  it,  do  you  not  ? 

Fern.  My  repair  fpeaks  for  me. 

Caff.  Fernando,  we  were  fpeaking  of — how's  this? 

Enter  Gonzalo,  and  Gafpero  with  a  cajket. 

Gon.  Your  friend,  and  fervant.     > 

Caff.  Creditors,  my  lord, 

Are  mafters,  and  no  fervants  :  As  the  world  goes, 
Debtors  are  very  Haves  to  thole  to  whom 
They've  been  beholden  to ;  in  which  refpeft, 
1  mould  fear  you,  Gonzalo. 

Gon.  Me,  my  lord  ? 
You  owe  me  nothing. 

Caff.  What,  nor  love,  nor  money  ? 

Gon.  Yes,  love,  I  hope-,  not  money. 

Caff.  All  this  bravery 
Will  fcarcely  make  that  good. 

Gon. 
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Con.  'Tis  done  already  : 
See,  Sir,  your  mortgage ;  which  I  only  took, 
In  cafe  you  and  your  ion  had  in  the  wars 
Mifcarried  :  I  yield  it  up  again  ;  'tis  yours. 
Caff.  Are  you  fo  confcionable  ? 
Gon.  'Tis  your  own. 

Caff.  Pirn,  pifh !  I'll  not  receive  what  is  not  mine ; 
That  were  a  dangerous  bufinefs. 

Gon.  Sir,  I'm  paid  for't  -, 

The  fums  you  borrow'd  are  return'd,  the  bonds 
Canceli'd,  and  your  acquittance  formally  feal'd  : 
Look  here,  Sir ;  Gafpero  is  witnefs  to  it. 
Gafp.  My  honour'd  lord,  I  am. 
Gon.  My  lord  Fernando, 
Arcanes,  and  the  reft,  you  all  mail  teftify, 
That  I  acquit  lord  Caflilane'for  ever, 
Of  any  debts  to  me. 

Gafp.  'Tis  plain  and  ample  ". 
Anno.  Fortune  will  once  again  frnile  on  us  fairly  ! 
Caff.  But,  hark  ye,  hark  ye  !  If  you  be  in  earned, 
Whence  comes  this  bounty  ?  or  whofe  is't  ? 

Gon.  In  fliort, 

The  great  Erota,  by  this  fecretary, 
Return'd  me  my  full  due. 

Caff.  Erota! — Why 
Should  me  do  this  ? 

Gon.  You  muft  afk  her  the  caufe  j 
She  knows  it  beft. 

Caff.  So  ho,  Arcanes !  none 
But  women  pity  us !  loft-hearted  women ! 
I  am  become  a  brave  fellow  now,  Arcanes, 
Am  I  not  ? 

Arc.  Why,  Sir,  if  the  gracious  princefs 
Have  took  more  fpecial  notice  of  your  fervices, 

21  Gafp.   'Tw  plain  and  ample : 

Fortune  ivi// once  again,  &c.]  Mr.  Seward  gives  thefe  two  lines 
f?>  Cajfilane  ;  and  fays,  they  evidently  belong  to  him  ;  but  furely  'tit 
plain  and  ample  may  be  fpoken  by  Gafpero,  as  witnefs  to  the  acquit- 
tance ;  and  the  other  line  will  come,  from  either  Annopbtl  or  Arcanes 
with  much  more  propriety  than  from  CaJJilane. 

And 
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And  means  to  be  more  thankful  than  fome  others, 
It  were  an  injury  to  gratitude 
To  difefteem  her  favours. 


For  vour  iaK.e  niuiu  ^i^-^'-v  -•-...    .  .      < 

Catr  The  ienate,  and  the  body  of  this  kingdom, 
Are  herein  (let  me  fpeak  it  without  arrogance) 
Beholden  to  her :  I  will  thank  her  for  it  > 
And  if  me  have  referv'd  a  means  whereby 
I  may  repay  this  bounty  with  fome  fervice. 
She  fliall  be  then  my  patronefs.     Come,  birs, 
We'll  tafte  a  cup  of  wine  together  now.      ^ 

Gen.  Fernando,  I  muft  fpeak  with  you  in  fecret. 

Fern.  You  mail. -Now,  Gafpero,  all  s  well. 

Gon.  There's  news 
You  muft  be  acquainted  with  i5. 
Come,  there's  no  matter-piece  in  art,  like  P™gj^ 


ACT        V. 

Enter  Fernando  and  Michael. 
Fern.  fTpHE  fenate  is  informed  at  full. 

JL'       Mich.  Gonzalo 
Dreams  not  of  my  arrival  yet  ? 

Fern.  Nor  thinks 

'Tis  poflible  his  plots  can  be  difcover'd. 
He  fats  himfelf  with  hopes  of  crowns,  and  kingdoms, 
And  laughs  fecurely,  to  imagine  how 

Z3   Gafp.  There's  nt~<.vs 

You  muft  be  acquainted  with. 

Come  there's  no  mafler  piece  of  art  like  policy."]  This  laft  hne  is  a 
repetition  of  Gonzalo' s  vain  opinion  of  his  own  policy,  I  therefore 
think  that  the  whole  fpeech  belong' d  to  him.  And  it  is  artful  to  make 
Gonzah  triumph  in  the  fuccefs  ot  his  politics,  when  the  reader  knows, 
that  he  is  upon  the  brink  of  ruin.  If  Gafpero  is  to  fpeak  it,  he  niuil  be 
fuppofed  to  have  heard  from  Fernando  the  converfation  which  had 
pafi'd  between  Gonzalo  and  him.  Se<vuanl. 

He 
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He  means  to  gull  all  but  himfelf ;  when,  truly, 
None  is  fo  grofly  gull'd  as  he. 

Mich.  There  was  never 
A  more  arch  villain. 

Fern.  Peace-,  the  fenate  comes. 

Enter  Porpbycio,  Poffenne,  Senators,  Gafpero,  attendants. 

Porpb.  How  clofely  treafon  cloaks  itfelf  in  forms 
Of  civil  honefty ! 

Poff.  And  yet  how  palpably 
Does  Heav'n  reveal  it ! 

Fern.  Gracious  lords! 

Gafp.  Th' ambafiador, 
Lord  Paulo  Michael,  advocate 
To  the  great  duke  of  Venice. 

Porpb.  You're  moft  welcome ; 
Your  mafter  is  a  juit  and  noble  prince. 

Mich.  My  lords,  he  bad  me  fay,  that  you  may  know 
How  much  he  fcorns,  and,  as  good  princes  ought, 
Defies,  bafe,  indirect,  and  godlefs  treacheries, 
To  your  more  facred  wifdoins  he  refers 
The  punifhment  due  to  the  falfe  Gonzalo, 
Qr  elfe  to  fend  him  home  to  Venice. 

Poff.  Herein 

The  duke  is  royal.     Gafpero,  the  prince 
Of  Cyprus  anfwer'd  he  would  come  ? 

Gafp.  My  lords, 
He  will  not  long  be  abfent. 

Enter  Philander  and  Melitus. 

Porpb.  You,  Fernando, 

Have  made  the  ftate  your  debtor. — Worthy  prince, 
We  fhall  be  fuitors  to  you  for  your  prefence, 
In  hearing  and  determining  of  matters 
Greatly  concerning  Candy. 

Phil.  Fathers,  I'm 
A  ftranger. 

Poff.  Why,  the  caufe,  my  lord,  concerns 
A  ftranger.     Pleafe  you,  feat  yourfelf. 

Phil. 
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Phil.  Howe'er 

Unfit,  fince  you  will  have  it  fo,  my  lords, 
You  mall  command  me. 

Porpb.  You,  my  lord  Fernando, 
With  the  ambaffador,  withdraw  a  while. 

Fern.  My  lords,  we  mail.          [Exit  with  Michael. 

Po/.  Melitus,  and  the  fecretary, 
Give  notice  to  Gonzalo,  that  the  fenate 
Requires  his  prefence.  [Exe.  Gafp.  and  Mel. 

Enter  Caffdam  and  Ar canes. 

Phil.  What  concerns  the  bufincfs  ? 

Porpb.  Thus,  noble  prince 

Caff.  Let  me  alone  j  thou  troubleft  rrie  i 
I  will  be  heard. 

Arc.  You  know  not  what  you  do. 

PC/.  Forbear14! 

Who's  he  that  is  fo  rude  ?  what's  he  that  dares 
To  interrupt  our  counfels  ? 

Caff.  One  that  has  guarded 

Thofe  purple  robes  from  cankers  worfe  than  moths  ; 
One  that  hath  kept  your  fleeces  on  your  backs, 
That  would  have  been  fnatch'd  from  you  :  But,  I  fee, 
'Tis  better  now  to  be  a  dog,  a  fpaniel, 
In  times  of  peace,  than  boaft  the  bruifed  fears, 
Purchas'd  with  lofs  of  blood  in  noble  wars. 
My  lords,  I  fpeak  to  you  ! 

Porpb.  Lord  Cafiilane, 
We  know  not  what  you  mean. 

Caff.  Yes,  you  are  fet 
Upon  a  bench  of  juftice ;  and  a  day 
Will  come  (hear  this,  and  quake,  ye  potent  great  ones) 
When  you  yourfelves  mall  ft  and  before  a  judge, 
Who  in  a  pair  of  fcales  will  weigh  your  actions, 
Without  abatement  of  one  grain  :  As  then 

J+  Poff.  Forbear  :  Who's  he  that  isfo  rude  ?  What's  he  that  dares  ?] 
The  firft  word  of  Pc/enne's  fpeech,  leems  originally  to  have  belong'd 
to  Artants.  Srward. 

There  needs  no  variation  ;  Forbear  !  coming  very  properly  from 

You 
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You  would  be  found  full  weight,  I  charge  ye,  fathers, 
Let  me  have  juftice  now  ! 

Poff.  Lord  Caffilane, 

What  ftrange  diftemp'rature  provokes  diftruft 
Of  our  impartiality  ?  Be  fure 
We'll  father  no  man's  injuries 1J. 

Caff.  'Tis  well. 

You  have  a  law,  lords,  that,  without  remorfe, 
Dooms  fuch  as  are  beleper'd  with  the  curfe 
Of  foul  ingratitude,  unto  death. 

Porpb.  We  have. 

Caff.  Then,  do  me  juftice. 

Enter  Antinous,  Decius,  Erofa,  and  Hyparcba. 

Dec.  Madman,  whither  runn'ft  thou  ? 

Ant.  Peace,  Decius !  I  am  deaf. 

Hyp.  Will  you  forget 
Your  greatnefs,  and  your  modefty  ? 

Erota.  Hyparcha,  leave  ! 
I  will  not  hear. 

Ant.  Lady  !  great,  gentle  lady ! 

Erota.  Prithee,  young  man,  forbear  to  interrupt  me  j 
Triumph  not  in  thy  fortunes;  I  will  fpeak. 

Poff.  More  uproars  yet !  Who  are  they  that  difturb  us  ? 

Caff.  The  viper's  come ;  his  fears  have  drawn  him 

hither ; 

And  now,  my  lords,  be  chronicled  for  ever, 
And  give  me  juftice  againfr.  this  vile  monfter, 
This  baftard  of  my  blood ! 

Erot-a.  'Tis  juftice,  fathers, 
I  fue  for  too ;  and,  tho*  I  might  command  it, 
(If  you  remember,  lords,  whofe  child  I  was) 
Yet  I  will  humbly  beg  it :  This  old  wretch 

*s  Will  flatter  no  man  s  injuries."]  A  judge  who  pardons  a  criminal, 
or  rather  a  judge  who  will  not  fee,  but  endeavours  to  palliate  the 
crimes  of  the  offender,  may  be  faid  to  fatter  his  injuries,  and  there- 
fore it  was  not  without  confulting  feveral  ingenious  friends  that!  ven- 
tur'd  to  difcard  it  ;  They  all  upon  reading  the  palftge  mark'd  it  as  an 
exceptionable  word,  and  two  of  them  conjedur'd  the  lame  emendation 
which  I  had  made  :  Which  is  certainly  a  ilronger,  a  clearer  and  a 
more  poetical  word.  Sward. 

Has 
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Has  forfeited  his  life  to  me. 

Caff.  Tricks,  tricks, 

Complots,  devices,  'twixt  thefe  pair  of  young  ones, 
To  blunt  the  edge  of  your  well-temper  Jd  fwords, 
Wherewith  you  itrike  offenders,  lords  !  But  I 
Am  not  a  baby  to  be  fear'd  with  bug- bears  j 
'Tisjuitice  I  require. 

Erota.  And  I. 

Ant.  You  fpeak 

Too  tenderly,  and  too  much'like  yourfelf, 
To  mean\a  cruelty,  which  would  make  monftrous 
Your  fex :  Yet,  for  the  love's  fake  which  you  once 
Pleas'd  to  pretend,  give  my  griev'd  father  leave 
To  urge  his  own  revenge ;  you  have  no  caufe 
For  yours :  Keep  peace  about  you  ! 

Caff.  Will  ye  hear  me  ? 

Phil.  Here's  fome  ilrange  novelty. 

Po/f.  Sure  we  are  mock'd  I 
Speak  one  at  once.     Say,  wherein  hath  your  fon, 
Tranfgrefs'd  the  law  ? 

Caff.  Oh,  the  grofs  mifts  of  dullnefs  ! 
Are  you  this  kingdom's  oracles,  yet  can  be 
So  ignorant  ?  Firft  hear,  and  then  confider. 
That  I  begot  him,  gave  him  birth  and  life, 
And  education,  were,  I  muft  confefs, 
But  duties  of  a  father  :  I  did  more-, 
I  taught  him  how  to  manage  arms,  to  dare 
An  enemy,  to  court  both  death  and  dangers  ; 
Yet  thele  were  but  additions  to  complete 
A  well-accomplim'd  ibldier  :  I  did  more  yet ; 
I  made  him  chief  commander  in  the  field 
Next  to  myfelf,  and  gave  him  the  full  profpe6b 
Of  honour  and  preferment;  train'd  him  up 
In  all  perfections  of  a  martialift : 
But  he,  unmindful  of  his  gratitude, 
You  know  with  what,  contempt  of  my  deferts, 
Firft  kick'd  againft  mine  honour,  fcorned  all 
My  feryices,^then  got  the  palm  of  glory 
Unto  himfelf.    Yet,  not  content  with  this, 

He, 
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He,  Jaftly,  hath  confpir'd  my  death,  and  fought 
Means  to  engage  me  to  this  lady's  debt 
Whole  bounty  all  my  whole  eftate  could  never 
Give  latisfaftion  to.     Now,  honour'd  fathers 
For  this  caufe  only,  if  your  law  be  Jaw 
And  you  the  minifters  of  juftice,  then  ' 
Think  of  this  ftrange  ingratitude  in  him 
Phil.  Can  this  be  ib,  Antinous  ? 
Ant.  'Tis  all  true, 

Nor  hath  my  much-wrong'd  father  limn'd  my  faults 
In  colours  half  fo  black,  as  in  themfelves 
My  guilt  hath  dy'd  them  :  Were  there  mercy  left 
Yet  mine  own  fhame  would  be  my  executioner  !    ' 
JLords,  1  am  guilty. 

Erota.  Thou  belieft,  Antinous 

bine  innocence!  Alas,  my  lords',  he's  defperate 
And  talks  he  Knows  not  what;  you  muft  not  credit 
His  lunacy  :  I  can  myfclf  difprove 
This  accufation.— Caffilane,  be  yet 
More  merciful ;  I  beg  it. 

Caff.  Time,   nor  fate, 

The  world,  or  what  is  in  it,  fhall  not  alter 
My  refolution  :  He  fhall  die  ! 

Erota.  Tne  fenate's 

Prayers    or  weeping  lovers',  mall  not  alter 
My  refolution  :  Thou  ihalt  die ! 

Ant.  Why,  madam, 
Are  ye  all  marble  ? 

xJ^  PSVe  y°ur  fhifts>  Antinous. 

2\ PMdJ0fUn°  y°Ur father's  ac<^tion  ? 
Ant.  Muft  fully  guilty. 

Poff.  You  have  doom'd  yourfelf ; 
We  cannot  quit  you  now. 

Caff.  A  burthen'd  conicience 
Will  never  need  a  hangman.     Hadft  thou  dar'd 
To  have  denied  it,  then  this  fword  of  mine 
Should  on  thy  head  have  prov'd  thy  tongue  a  liar 

&.**.  Thy  fword?  Wr^tchedoldVh'l       iv'd 


To 
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To  carry  peace  or  comfort  to  thy  grave ; 

1  hou  art  a  man  condemn'd.     My  lords,  this  tyrant 

Had  perifh'd  but  for  me ;  I  dill  fupphed 

His  referable  wants  •,  I  fent  his  daughter 

Money  to  buy  him  food  -,  the  bread  he  eat 

Was  from  my  purfe  :   When  he,  vainglorioufly 

To  dive  into  the  peoples'  hearts,  had  pawn'd 

His  birth-right,  I  redeem'd  it,  lent  it  to  him, 

And,  for  requital,  only  made  my  fuit, 

That  he  would  pleafe  to  new.-receiye  his  fon 

Into  his  favour  ;  for  whole  love,  I  told  him? 

I  had  been  ttill  fo  friendly :  But  then  he, 

As  void  of  gratitude  as  all  good  nature, 

DiftracTred,  like  a  mad  man,  pofted  hither 

To  pull  this  vengeance  on  himfelf,  and  us  : 

For  why,  my  lords,  fmce,  by  the  law,  all  mean 

Is  blotted  out  of  your  commiffion l6, 

As  this  hard-hearted  father  hath  accus'd 

Noble  Antinous,  his  unblemifh'd  fon, 

So  I  accufe  this  father,  and  crave  judgment ! 

Ca/.  All  this  is  but  deceit,  mere  trifles  forg'cj 
By  combination,  to  defeat  the  procefs 
Of  juftice.     I  will  have  Antinous'  life  ! 

Arc.  Sir,  what  d'you  mean  ? 

Erota.  I  will  have  Caflllane's  ! 

Ant.  Cunning  and  cruel  lady,  runs  the  dream 
Of  your  affections  this  way  ?  Have  you  not 
Conqueft  enough  by  treading  on  my  grave, 
Unlefs  you  fend  me  thither  in  a  ihrowd 
Steep'd  in  my  father's  blood  ?  As  you  are  woman, 
As  the  proteits  of  love  you  vow'd  were  honeft, 


-all  means 


•  an  means 

Is  blotted  out  of  your  commijjlon^\  The  veib  being  in  the  fingular 
number  makes  it  probable,  though  not  certain,  that  the  nominative 
was  fo  too;  and  the  fenfe,  if  not  grammar,  requires  the  change. 
*  Since  your  commiffion  allows  no  mean  or  midway  between  the  death 
'  or  abfolute  acquittance  of  the  party  accufed.'  This  feems  to  be  the 
fenfe  intended.  Mr.  Sympibn  reads  Amends,  i.  e.  Amends :  Death 
being  the  only  amends  or  atonement  tjiat  the  law  allow'd. 

Senvard. 

Be 
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Be  gentler  to  my  father ! 

Erota.  Cafiilane, 

Thou  haft  a  heart  of  flint :  Let  my  entreaties, 
My  tears,  the  facrifice  of  griefs  unfeign'd, 
Melt  it ;  yet  be  a  father  to  thy  ion, 
Unmalkthy  long- befotted  judgment,  fee 
A  low  obedience  kneeling  at  the  feet 
Of  nature,  I  befeech  you  ! 
Caff.   Pirn  !  you  cozen 

Your  hopes ;  your  plots  are  idle :  I  am  refolute, 
Erota.  Antinous,  urge  no  further. 
Ant.  Hence,  thou  forcery 
Of  a  beguiling  foftnefs  !   I  will  ftand, 
Like  the  earth's  centre,  unmov'd.    Lords,  your  breath 
Muft  finifh  thefe  divifions  :  I  confefs, 
Civility  doth  teach  I  fhould  not  fpeak 
Againft  a  lady  of  her  birth,  fo  high 
As  great  Erota  ;  but  her  injuries, 
And  than  kiefs  wrongs  to  me,  urge  me  to  cry 
Aloud  for  juitice,  fathers. 
Dec.  Whither  run  you  ? 

Ant.  For,  honour'd  fathers,  that  you  all  may  know 
That  I  alone  am  not  unmatchable 
In  crimes  of  this  condition,  left  perhaps, 
You  might  conceive,  as  yet  the  cafe  appears, 
I  That  this  foul  ftain  and  guilt  run  in  a  blood  ;' 
Before  this  prefence,  I  accufe  this  lady 
Of  as  much  vile  ingratitude  to  me. 
Caff.   Impudent  traitor ! 
Phil.  Her  ?  Oh,  fpare,  Antinous ! 
The  world  reputes  thee  valiant ;  do  not  foil 
;  All  thy  paft  noblenefs  with  fuch  a  cowardice 
As  murd'ring  innocent  ladies  will  ftamp  on  thee. 

Ant.  Brave  prince,  with  what  unwillingnefs  I  force 
Her  follies,  and  in  thofe  her  fin,  be  witnefs, 
All  thefe  about  me  :  She  is  bloody-minded, 
And  turns  the  juftice  of  the  law  to  rigour : 
It  is  her  cruelties,  not  I,  accufe  her. 
Shall  I  have  audience? 
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Erota.  Let  him  fpeak,  my  lords. 

Dec.  Your  memory  will  rot. 
.  Ant.  Caft  all  your  eyes 

On  this— what  mall  I  call  her  ?— ruthlefs  woman  *7 ! 
When  often  in  my  difcontents,  the  fway 
Of  her  unruly  blood,  her  untam'd  paffion, 
Or  name  it  as  you  lift,  had  hour  by  hour 
Solicited  my  love,  fhe  vow'd  at  lait 
She  could  not,  would  not  live,  unlefs  I  granted 
What  fhe  long  fued  for  :  I,  in  tender  pity, 
To  fave  a  lady  of  her  birth  from  ruin, 
Gave  her  her  life,  and  promis'd  to  be  hers  : 
Nor  urg'd  I  aught  from  her,  but  fecrefy ; 
And  then  enjoin'd  her  to  fupply  fuch  wants 
As  I  perceiv'd  my  father's  late  engagements 
Had  made  him  fubject  to.     What,  fhall  I  heap  up 
Long  repetitions  ?  She,  to  quit  my  pity, 
Not  only  hath  difcover'd  to  my  father 
What  fhe  had  promis'd  to  conceal,  but  alfo 
Hath  drawn  my  life  into  this  fatal  forfeit : 
For  which,  fmce  I  mud  die,  I  crave  a  like 
Equality  of  juftice  againft  her  ; 
Not  that  I  covet  blood,  but  that  Ihe  may  not 
Praftife  this  art  of  falffyood  on  fome  other, 
Perhaps  more  worthy  of  her  love  hereafter. 

Pcrpb.  If  this  be  true 

Erota.  My  lords,  be  as  the  law  is, 
Indifferent,  upright ;'  I  do  plead  guilty. 
Now,  Sir,  what  glory  have  you  got  by  this  ? 
'Las,  man,  I  meant  not  to  outlive  thy  doom  ! 
Shall  we  be  friends  in  death  ? 

Caff.  Hear  me  !  The  villain 
Scandals  her,  honour'd  lords. 

Erota.  Leave  off  to  dote, 

*7  Truthlefs  woman.}  I  have  ventured  to  change  the  epithet  here 
by  firming  off  a  letter  ;  rot  but  I  allow  the  former  to  be  good  fenfe  ; 
bat  as  Erota's  want  of  compaffio.i  to  Caffilane  was  the  fole  caufe  of 
Antmous's  anger,  rutUefs  feems  to  me  the  moft  natural  epithet. 

SrwarJ. 

And 
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And  die  a  wife  man. 

Ant.  I  am  over-reach'd, 
And  mattered  in  my  own  refolution. 

Pbil.  Will  you  be  wilful,  madam  ?  Here's  the  curfe 
Of  love's  difdain. 

Caff.  Why  fit  you  like  dumb  ftatues  ? 
Demur  no  longer. 

Poff.  Cafiilane,  Erota, 

Antinous,  death  ye  afk,  and  'tis  your  dooms  : 
You  in  your  follies  liv'd,  die  in  your  follies. 

Caff  I  am  reveng'd,  and  thank  you  for  it. 

Erota.  Yes, 
And  I :  Antinous  hath  been  gracious! 

Ant.  Sir, 

May  I  prefume  to  crave  a  bleffing  from  you 
Before  we  part  ? 

Caff.  Yes,  fuch  a  one  as  parents 
Beftow  on  curfed  fons  !  Now,  now  I  laugh 
To  fee  how  thofe  poor  younglings  are  both  cheated 
Of  life  and  comfort.     Look  ye,  look  ye,  lords, 
I  go  but  fome  ten  minutes,  more  or  lets, 
Before  my  time,  but  they  have  finely  cozen'd 
Themfelves  of  many,  many  hopeful  years, 
Amidft  their  prime  of  youth  and  glory.     Now 

Enter  Annopbel. 

My  vengeance  is  made  full ! — Welcome,  my  joy  ! 
Thou  com'ft  to  take  a  fcafonable  blefiing 
From  thy  half-buried  father's  hand  :  I'm  dead 
Already,  girl ;  and  ib  is  (he,  and  he  : 
We  all  are  worms'-meat  now. 

Anno.  I  have  heard  all  -, 

Nor  mall  you  die  alone.     Lords,  on  my  knees 
I  beg  for  juilice  too. 

Porpb.  'Gainft  whom  ?  for  what  ? 

Anno.  Firft,  let  me  be  relblv'd,  does  the  law  favour 
None,  be  they  ne'er  fo  mighty  ? 

Porpb.  Not  the  greateft. 

Anno.  Then  juftly  I  accufe  of  foul  ingratitude, 

E  2  My 
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My  lords,  you  of  the  fenate  all !  not  one 
Excepted  ! 

Pe/.tf  Perpb-  Us? 

Phil.  Annophel  ! 

Anno.  You're  the  authors 

Of  this  unthrifty  bloodlhed  !  When  your  enemies 
Came  marching  to  your  gates,  your  children  fuck'd  not 
Safe  at  their  mothers'  breafts,  your  very  cloyfters 
Were  not  fecure,  your  flarting-holes  of  refuge 
Not  free  from  danger,  nor  your  lives  your  own  : 
In  this  mofl  defp'rate  ecftaly,  my  father, 
This  aged  man,  not  only  undertook 
To  guard  your  lives,  but  did  fo,  and  beat  off 
The  daring  foe  ;  for  you  he  pawn'd  his  lands,   ' 
To  pay  your  foldiers,  who  without  their  pay 
Refus'd  to  ilrike  a  blow.     But,  lords,  when  peace 
Was  purchas'd  for  you,  and  victory  brought  home, 
Where  was  your  gratitude,  who  in  your  coffers 
Hoarded  the  rufty  treafure  which  was  due 
To  my  unminded  father  ?  He  was  glad 
To  live  retir'd  in  want,  in  penury, 
Whilft  you  made  feafts  of  iurfeit,  and  forgot 
Your  debts  to  him !  The  fum  of  all  js  this; 
You've  been  unthankful  to  him,  and  I  crave 
The  rigour  of  the  law  againft  you  all. 

Caff.  My  royal-fpirited  daughter! 

Erota.  Annophel, 
Thou  art  a  worthy  wench  •,  let  me  embrace  thee. 

Anno.  Lords,  why  d'ye  keep  your  feats  ?  they  are  no 

places 
For  fuch  as  are  offenders. 

Poff.  Tho'  our  ignorance 
Of  Caflllane's  engagements  might  afTiiage 
Severity  of  juftice,  yet  to  mew 
How  no  excufe  mould  fmooth  a  breach  of  law, 
I  yield  me  to  the  trial  of  it. 

Porpb.  So 

Muft  I      Great  prince  of  Cyprus,  you  are  left 
1  ne  only  moderator  in  this  difference  j 

And, 
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And,  as  you  are  a  prince,  be  a  protedor 
To  woful  Candy. 

Phil.  What  a  fcene  of  mifery 
Hath  thine  obdurate  frowardnefs,  old  man, 
Drawn  on  thy  country's  bofom !  And,  for  that 
Thy  proud  ambition  could  not  mount  fo  high 
As  to  be  ilil'd  thy  country's  only  patron, 
Thy  malice  hath  defcended  to  the  depth 
Of  hell,  to  be  renowned  in  the  title 
Of  the  deftroyer !  Doit  thou  yet  perceive 
What  curfcs  all  pofterity  will  brand 
Thy  grave  with,  that  at  once  haft  robb'd  this  kingdom 
Of  honour  and  of  fafety  ? 

Erota.  Children  yet 
Unborn  will  flop  their  ears  when  thou  art  nam'd  ! 

Arc.  The  world  will  be  too  little  to  contain 
The  memory  of  this  deteited  deed  ; 
The  furies  will  abhor  it  ! 

Dec.  What  the  (word 

Could  not  enforce,  your  peevifli  thirft  of  honour, 
A  bare28,  cold,  weak,  imaginary  fame, 
Hath  brought  on  Candy  !  Candy  groans  ;  not  thefe 
That  are  to  die. 

Phil.  'Tis  happinefs  enough 
For  them,  that  they  (hall  not  furvive  to  fee 
The  wounds  wherewith  thou  ftabb'ft  the  land  that  gave 
Thee  life  and  name. 

Dec.  'Tis  Candy's  wreck  (hall  feel 
The  mifchief  of  your  folly  *9. 


*  A  brave,  cold,  weak—]  As  none  of  the  epithets  befide  the  5rft 
are  ironical,  I  doubt  not  but  trrewe  was  a  mifhke  inflead  of  the  natu- 
ral word,  which  I  have,  I  believe,  only  reitored.  Mr.  Svmpfon  has 
fent  me  alio  the  fame  emenda-ion.  'SewarJ. 

*9  Dec.  'Tis  Candy' t  wrick  Jball  feel . 

Caff.   Thcmtfcbief  of  jour  folly. 

Porph.  &  PofT.  dnnpobel!]  The  impropriety  of  Ca Wane's 
fpeakmg  the  fecond  of  thefe  lines  flruck  Mr.  Seward,  and  he  gave  ic 
:o  Arcanet ;  but  we  fee  no  reafon  for  Dedus  being  n-terrupted  by  any 
perlon,  nor  can  we  believe  the  Poets  intended  he  fhould.  The  lalt 
line  comes  very  well  from  Catflant,  but  cannot,  in  our  opinion,  belong 
to  the  Senators. 

KB  Caff. 
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Caff.  Annophel! 

Anno.  I  will  not  be  entreated. 

Caff.  Prithee,  Annophel ! 

Anno.  Why  would  you  urge  me  to  a  mercy,  which 
You  in  yourfelf  allow  not  ? 

Caff.  'Tis  the  law, 

That  if  the  party  who  complains,  remit 
Th'  offender,  he  is  freed.,     Is't  not  fo,  lords  ? 

Porpb.  &  Poff.  'Tis  fo. 

Caff.  Antinous,  by  my  lhame  obferve 
What  a  clofe  witchcraft  popular  applaufe  is  : 
I  am  awak'd,  and  with  clear  eyes  behold 
The  lethargy  wherein  my  reafon  long 
Hath  been  becharm'd  :  Live,  live,  my  matchlefs  fon, 
Blefs'd  in  thy  father's  bleffing  ;  much  more  blefs'd 
In  thine  own  virtues.    Let  me  dew  thy  cheeks 
With  my  unmanly  tears  !  Rile-,  I  forgive  thee! 
And,  good  Antinous,  if  I  mail  be  thy  father, 
Forgive  me  !  I  can  fpeak  no  more. 

Ant.  Dear  Sir, 

You  new-beget  me  now. — Madam,  your  pardon  \ 
I  heartily  remit  you. 

Erota.  I  as  freely 
Difcharge  thee,  Caflilane. 

Anno.  My  gracious  lords, 
Repute  me  not  a  blemifh  to  my  fex, 
In  that  I  ftrove  to  cure  a  defperate  evil 
With  a  more  violent  remedy  :  Your  lives, 
Your  honours,  are  your  own. 

Pbil.  Then  with  confent 
Be-reconcil'd  on  all  fides :  Pleafe  you,  fathers, 
To  take  your  places. 

Poff.  Let's  again  afcend, 

With  joy  and  thankfulnefs  to  Heav'n  !  And  now, 
To  other  bufmefs,  lords. 

Enter  Gafpero  and  Melitus^  with  Gonzalo. 
Mel.  Two  hours  and  more,  Sir, 
The  fenate  hath  been  fet. 

Gon. 
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Gon.  And  I  not  know  it  ? 
Who  fits  with  them  ? 

Mel.  My  lord  the  prince  of  Cyprus. 

Gon.  Gafpero, 
Why,  how  comes  that  to  pafs  ? 

Gafp.  Some  weighty  caufe, 
I  warrant  you. 

Gon.  Now,  lords,  the  bufinefs  ?  Ha ! 
Who's  here  ?   Erota  ! 

Porpb.  Secretary,  do  your  charge 
Upon  that  traitor. 

Gon.  Traitor  ? 

Gafp    Ye?,  Gonzalo,  traitor ! 
Of  treafon  to  the  peace  and  ftate  of  Candy 
I  do  arreft  thee. 

Gon.  Me,  thou  dog  ? 

Enter  Fernando  and  Michael. 

Micb.  With  licence 

From  this  grave  fenate,  I  arreft  thee  likewife 
Of  treafon  to  the  ftate  of  Venice. 

Gon.  Ha! 

Is  Michael  here  ?  Nay,  then  I  fee 
I  am  undone. 

Eroia.  I  (hall  not  be  your  queen, 
Your  du chefs,  or  your  emprels. 

Gon.  Dull,  dull  brain ! 
Oh,  1  am  fool'd  ! 

Gafp.  Look,  Sir,  d'you  know  this  hand  ? 

Mich.   D'you   know  this  feal? — Firit,   lords,    he 

writes  to  Venice, 

To  make  a  perfect  league ;  during  which  time 
He  would  in  private  keep  fome  troops  in  pay, 
Bribe  all  the  centinels  throughout  this  kingdom, 
Corrupt  the  captains,  at  a  banquet  poiibn 
The  prfnce  and  greateft  peers,  and,  in  conclusion, 
Yield  Candy  {lave  to  Venice. 

Gafp.  Next,  he  contracted 
With  the  illuftrious  princefs,  the  lady  Erota, 
In  hope  of  marriage  with  her,  to  deliver 

£4  All 
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All  the  Venetian  gallantry  and  ftrength, 
'  Upon  their  firft  arrival,  to  the  mercy 
Of  her  and  Candy. 

Erota.  This  is  true,  Gonzalo. 
Con.  Let  it  be  true:  What  then  ? 
Pojf.  My  lord  ambaffador, 
What's  your  demand  ? 

Mich.  As  likes  the  -ftate  of  Candy,  • 
Either  to  fentence  him  as  he  deferves,^     ^ 
Here,  or  to  fend  him  like  a  flave  to  Venice. 
Porph.  We  (hall  advife  upon  it. 
Gon.  Oh,  the  devils, 

That  had  not  thruft  this  trick  into  my  pate ! 
A  politician?  fool!  Deftrudtion  plague 
Candy  and  Venice  both  ! 

Porph.  &  Poff:  Away  with  him. 
Mel.  Come,  Sir,  I'll  fee  you  fafe. 

[Exeunt  Gonz.  G?  Mel 
Erota.  Lords,  ere  you  part, 
Be  witnefs  to  another  change  of  wonder: 
Antinous,  now  be  bold,  before  this  prefence, 
Freely  to  fpeak,  whether  or  no  I  us'd 
The  humbleft  means  affeftion  could  contrive, 
To  gain  thy  love. 

Ant.  Madam,  I  muft  confefs  it, 
And  ever  am  your  fervant. 
Erota.  Yes,  Antinous, 
My  fervant,  for  my  lord  thon  (halt  be  never : 
I  here  difclaim  the  intereft  thou  hadft  once 
In  my  too-paffionate  thoughts.     Moft  noble  princer 
If  yet  a  relick  of  thy  wonted  flames 
Live  warm  within  thy  bofom,  then  I  blufti  not 
To  offer  up  the  afTurance  of  my  faith 
To  thee  that  haft  deferv'd  it  beft.    , 

Phil.  Oh,  madam, 
You  play  with  my  calamity ! 

Erota.  Let  Heav'n 
Record  my  truth  for  ever, 
PhiL  With  more  joy 

Than 
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Than  I  have  words  to  utter,  I  accept  it. 
I  alib  pawn  you  mine. 

Erota.  The  man  that  in  requital 
Of  noble  and  unfoughl  affection 
Grows  cruel,  never  lov'd ;  nor  did  Antinous. 
Yet  herein,  prince,  you  aie  beholden  to  him ; 
For  his  neglect  of  me  humbled  a  pride, 
Which  to  a  virtuous  wife  had  been  a  momter. 

Phil.  For  which  I'll  rank  him  my  deferving  friend. 

Ant.  Much  comfort  dwell  with  you,  as  I  could  wifh 
To  him  I  honour  moft  ! 

Caff".  Oh,  my  Antinous, 
My  own,  my  own  good  fon ! 

Fern.  One  fuit  I  have  to  make. 

Phil.  To  whom,  Fernando  ? 

Fern.  Lord  Caffilane,  to  you, 

Caff.  To  me  ? 

Fern.  This  lady 
Hath  promis'd  to  be  mine. 

Anno.  Your  blefilng,  Sir  ! 
Brother,  your  love ! 

Ant.  You  cannot,  Sir,  beftow  her 
On  a  more  noble  gentleman. 

Caff.  Sayft  thou  fo, 

Antinous  ?  I  confirm  it.     Here,  Fernando, 
Live  both  as  one ;  fhe's  thine. 

Ant.  And  herein,  fitter, 
I  honour  you  for  your  wife  fettled  love. 
This  is  a  day  of  triumph  ;  all  contentions 
Are  happily  accorded,  Candy's  peace 
Secur'd,  and  Venice  vow'd  a  worthy  friend.  [Exeunt. 
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Gardiner,  the  faft  friend  of  Fletcher ',  in  bis  Commendatory  Verfest 
afcribes  this  excellent  Tragedy  to  him  alone  ;  the  Prologue  and  Epi- 
logue,  which  fr  cm  to  have  been  -written  for  the  fir  ft  reprefentation, 
and  are  much  more  to  be  depended  on,  /peak  of '  Thofe  <wko  penned 
*  this'  The  Falfe  One  iuas  firft  printed  in  the  folio  collection  of 
1647. — We  do  not  know  that  this  Tragedy  ever  received  any  altera- 
tions, ar  that  it  hat  been  performed  in  the  courft  of  many  years  paft . 
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PROLOGUE. 


NE  W  titles  warrant  not  a  play  for  new, 
The  fubject  being  old  ;  and  'tis  as  true, 
Frelh  and  neat  matter  may  with  eafe  be  fram'd 
Out  of  their  ftories,  that  have  oft  been  nam'd 
With  glory  on  the  ftage :  What  borrows  he 
From  him  that  wrote  old  Priam's  tragedy, 
That  writes  his  love  to  Hecuba  ?  Sure,  to  tell 
Of  Casfar's  amorous  heats,  and  how  he  fell 
I*  th'  capitol,  can  never  be  the  fame 
To  the  judicious :  Nor  will  fuch  blame 
Thole  who  penn'd  this,  for  barrennefs,  when  they  find 
Young  Cleopatra  here,  and  her  great  mind 
Exprefs'd  to  th'  height,  with  us  a  maid,  and  free, 
And  how  he  rated  her  virginity : 
We  treat  not  of  what  boldnefs  me  did  die, 
Nor  of  her  fatal  love  to  Antony. 
What  we  prefent  and  offer  to  your  view, 
Upon  their  faiths,  the  ftage  yet  never  knew : 
Let  reafon  then  firft  to  your  wills  give  laws, 
And  after  judge  of  them,  and  of  their  caufe. 


PRAMATJS 


DRAMATIS      PERSONS. 


MEN. 

Julius  Casfar,  emperor  of  Rome. 
Ptolomy,  king  of  Egypt. 
Achoreus,  an  bonejl  counfellor,  prie/l  of  Ifis. 
Photinus,  a  politician,  minion  to  Ptolomy. 
Achillas,  captain  of  the  guard  to  Ptolomy. 
Septimius,  a  revolted  Roman  villain. 
Labienus,  a  Roman  foldier,  and  nuncio. 
Apollodorus,  guardian  to  Cleopatra. 

Antony,      7  ~   , 

•n»  i  i    11      (  Cafars  captains. 

Dolabella,  ) 

Sceva,  a  free  fpeaker^  alfo  captain  to  C<efar. 

Three  lame  .Soldiers. 

Guard. 

Servants. 

WOMEN. 

Cleopatra,  queen  of  Egypt.     C<efar's  miflrefs. 
Arfinoe,  Cleopatra's fifter. 
Eros,  Cleopatra's  waiting-woman. 

SCENE,     EGYPT, 
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ACT        I. 


Enter  Achillas  and  Acboreus. 

Acboreus.^fLOVE  the  king*,   nor  do  difpute  his 

power, 

For  that  is  not  confm'd,  nor  to  be  cenfur'd 
By  me,  that  am  his  fubjeft  ;  yet  allow  me 
The  liberty  of  a  man,  that  {till  would  be 
A  friend  to    iftice   to  demand  the  motives 


I 


1  The  Falfe  One.]  Mr.  Seward,  conceiving  that  ajlur  is  caft  on  this 
play  (for  fo  he  exprefles  it)  by  Dr.  Warburton's  firft  note  on  the 
Tempeft,  is  very  copious  in  his  defences  of  the  Falfe  One,  as  '  the 
'  rival  of  Antony  and  Cleopatra.'  He  alfo  gives  very  large  quota- 
tions from  Lucan  ;  and  endeavours  to  (hew  the  fuperiority  of  the 
Falfe  One  over  the  Pompey  of  Corqeille  ;  in  all  which  particulars  we 
think  him  too  prolix  and  too  uninterefting  to  be  entirely  copied  :  Nor 
do  we  believe  that  our  Authors  meant  (as  the  Rev.  Commentator  on  the 
Tempeft  imagines)  to  break  a  lance  'with  Shakefpeare  on  this  occasion. 
The  Prologue  utterly  difclaims  any  competition  either  with  his  Julius 
Caefar  or  his  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  truly  aflerting,  that  although  the 
perfonages  are  the  fame  with  thofe  that  are  celebrated  in  thofe  plays, 
the  fituations  of  thofe  perfonages,  thatfurnim  the  fubjedl  of  the  Falft 
One,  are  totally  different. 

1  Achil.  J  love  the  king,  &c.]  The  grofs  error  of  making  Achillas 
fpeak  this  has  run  through  all  the  editions.  Seivard. 

We  are  very  forty  Mr.  Seward  fhould  begin  a  play  he  feems  to 
admire,  with  a  fallacious  afTertion  :  The  full  folio  (in  which  Ach. 
Hands  for  Acboreus  throughout,  and  for  Achilla!  only  in  one  fhort  fcene, 
when  Achoreus  is  not  prefsnt)  gives  this  fpeech  to  Ach.  i.  e.  Achoreus. 

That 
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That  did  induce  young  Ptolomy,  or  Photinus, 
(To  whole  directions  he  gives  up  himfelf, 
And  I  hope  wifely)  recommit  his  filter, 

The  princefs  Cleopatra If  I  faid 

The  queen,  Achillas,  'twere,  I  hope,  no  treaton, 
She  being  by  her  father's  teirament 
(Whofe  memory  I  bow  to)  left  co-heir 
In  all  he  flood  poflefs'd  of. 

Achil  'Tis  coniefs'd, 

My  good  Achoreus,  that  in  thefe  eaftern  kingdoms 
Women  are  not  exempted  from  the  fceptre, 
But  claim  a  privilege  equal  to  the  male  ; 
But  how  much  fuch  divifions  have  ta'en  from 
1  he  majefty  of  Egypt,  and  what  factions 
Have  fprung  from  thofe  partitions,  to  the  ruin 
Of  the  poor  fubject,  doubtful  which  to  follow, 
We  have  too  many  and  too  fad  examples  : 
Therefore  the  wife  Photinus,  to  prevent 
The  murders,  and  the  mafiacres,  that  attend 
On  difunited  government,  and  to  fhew 
The  king  without  a  partner,  in  full  fplendor. 
Thought  it  convenient  the  fair  Cleopatra 
(An  attribute  not  frequent  in  this  climate) 
Should  be  committed  to  fafe  cuftody, 
In  which  me  is  attended  like  her  birth, 
Until  her  beauty,  or  her  royal  dower, 
Hath  found  her  out  a  hufband. 

Achor    How  this  may 

Stand  with  the  Jules  of  policy,  I  know  riot ; 
Moil  fu re  I  am,  it  holds  no  correipondence 
Wi'th'  rites  of  Egypt,  or  the  laws  of  nature. 
But,  grant  that  Cleopatra  can  (it  down 
With  this  difgrace,  tho'  infupportable, 
Can  you  imagine  that  Rome's  glorjous  fenate, 
To  whofe  charge,  by  the  will  of  the  dead  king, 
This  government  was  deliver'd,  or  great  Pompey, 
That  is  appointed  Cleopatra's  guardian 
As  well  as  Ptolomy's,  will  e'er  approve 
Of  this  rafli  connfel,  their  confent  not  fought  for, 

That 
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That  fhould  authorize  it  ? 

Achil.  The  civil  war, 
In  which  the  Roman  empire  is  embark'd 
On  a  rough  fea  of  danger,  does  exact 
Their  whole  care  to  preferve  themfelvcs,  and  give  them 
No  vacant  time  to  think  of  what  we  do, 
Which  hardly  can  concern  them. 

Achor.  What's  your  opinion 
Of  the  fuccefs  ?  I  have  heard,  in  multitudes 
Of  foldiers,  and  all  glorious  pomp  of  war, 
Pompey  is  much  fuperior. 

Achil.  I  could  give  you 
A. catalogue  of  all  the  feveral  nations 
From  whence  hedrew  his  powers  -,  but  that  were  tedious. 
They  have  rich  arms,  are  ten  to  one  in  number, 
Which  makes  them  think  the  day  already  won ; 
And  Pompey  being  mafter  of  the  fea, 
Such  plenty  of  all  delicates  are  brought  in, 
As  if  the  place  on  which  they  are  enfrench'd, 
Were  not  a  camp  of  foldiers,  but  Rome, 
In  which  Lucullus  and  Apicius  join'd 
To  make  a  publick  feaft.    They  at  Dirachium 
Fought  with  fuccefs  •,  but  knew  not  to  make  ufe  of 
Fortune's  fair  offer  :  So  much,  I  have  heard, 
Csefar  himfelf  ccnfefs'd  3. 

Achor.  Where  are  they  now  ? 

Achil.  In  Theflaly,  near  the  Pharfalian  plains  j 
Where  Csfar,  v/ith  a  handful  of  his  men, 
Hems  in  the  greater  number.     His  whole  troops 
Exceed  not  twenty  thoufand,  but  old  foldiers, 
Flem'd  in  the  fpoils  of  Germany  and  France, 
Inur'd  to  his  command,  and  only  know 
To  fi^ht  and  overcome  :   And  tho'  that  famine 
Reigns  in  his  camp,  compelling  them  to  taite 
Bread  made  of  roots  forbid  the  ufe  of  man, 

'  So  much  1  have  heard 

Ceefar  />r»/£/f  confefs.]  This  reading  fuppofes  Achillas  to  have 
been  in  Greece,  and  in  Caefar's  prefencc.  The  correction  is  very 
obvious.  Scward. 

VOL.  IV.  F  (Which 
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(Which  they  with  fcorn  threw  into  Pompey's  camp, 
As  in  derifion  of  his  delicates) 
Or  corn  not  yet  half  ripe,  and  that  a  banquet ; 
They  ftill  befiege  him,  being  ambitious  only 
To  come  to  blows,  and  let  their  fwords  determine 
Who  hath  the  better  caufe. 

Enter  Septimius  4. 

Achor.  May  victory 
Attend  on't,  where  it  is. 

AM.  We  ev'ry  hour 
Expect  to  hear  the  ifiue. 

Sept.  Save  my  good  lords ! 
By  Ifis  and  Ofiris,  whom  you  worfhip, 
And  the  four  hundred  gods  and  goddeffes 
Ador'd  in  Rome,  I  am  your  honours'  fervant, 

Achor.  Truth  needs,  Septimius,  no  oaths. 

AM.  You're  cruel ; 

If  you  deny  hirn/wearing,  you  take  from  him 
Three  full  parts  of  his  language. 

Sept.  Your  honour's  bitter. 
Confound  me,  where  I  love  [  cannot  fay  it, 
But  I  mult  fwear't :  Yet  fuch  is  my  ill  fortune, 
Nor  vows  nor  proteftations  win  belief; 
1  think,  (and  I  can  find  no  other  reafon) 

*  Enter  Septimus.)  The  vulgar  editions  have  much  oftener  wrote 
it  Sepiinius  than  Septimius,  and  have  given  him  the  former  name  in  the 
perfons  of  the  drama. — The  reader  will  undoubtedly  obferve  the  fine 
moral  couch'd  under  this  infamous  wretch's  character,  viz.  '  That 
'  even  among  the  groffeft  fuperftition  of  the  Heathens,  the  atheiftical 
*  fcoffer  at  religion  was  the  moft  pernicious  peft  of  all  fociety.'  The 
character  feems  drawn  with  exquifite  art,  and  our  Poets  have  by  it 
much  excelled  their  mafter  Lucan,  and  their  competitor  Corneille. 
In  the  former  there- is  only  a  fketch  of  a  fierce  inhuman  villain,  and 
in  the  latter  Septimius  is  in  the  firft  fcene  introduced  as  a  privy-coun- 
fellor,  makes  an  harangue  to  perfuade  the  death  of  Pompey,  commits 
the  murder,  and  being  blam'd  for  it  by  Csefar,  is  faid  to  have  kill'd 
himfelf  with  the  fame  fword  with  which  he  flew  Pompey:  But  he  has 
abfolutely  no  character  at  all,  nor  is  it  judicious  to  make  him  die  the 
death  of  Brutus  and  Camus ;  though  a  Frenchman  may  perhaps  look 
upon  the  pummment  of  Czefar,  in  the  fame  light  with  the  vile  aflaf- 
fination  of  Pompey.  Srward. 

Becaufe 
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Becaufe  I  am  a  Roman. 

Acbor.  No,  Septimius; 
To  be  a  Roman  were  an  honour  to  you, 
Did  not  your  manners  and  your  life  take  from  it, 
And  cry  aloud,  that  from  Rome  you  bring  nothing 
But  Roman  vices,  which  you  would  plant  here, 
But  no  feed  of  her  virtues. 

Sept.  With  your  reverence, 
I  am  too  old  to  learn. 

Achor.  Any  thing  honeft ; 
That  I  believe  without  an  oath. 

Sept.  I  fear 

Your  lordfhip  has  flept  ill  to-night,  and  that 
Invites  this  fad  difcourfe  •,  'twill  make  you'old 
Before  your  time.     Oh,  thefe  virtuous  morals, 
And  old  religious  principles,  that  fool  us  ! 
I  have  brought  you  a  new  long  will  make  you  laugh, 
Tho'  you  were  at  your  prayers. 

Achor.  What  is  the  fubjedt  ? 
Be  free,  Septimius 5. 

Sept.  'Tis  a  catalogue 
Of  ail  the  gamefters  of  the  court  and  city, 
Which  lord  lies  with  that  lady,  and  what  gallant 
Sports  with  that  merchant's  wire  ;  and  does  relate 
Who  fells  her  honour  lor  a  diamond, 
Who  for  a  tiiTue  robe  j  whole  hufband's  jealous, 
And  who  fo  kind,  that,  to  mare  with  his  wife, 
Will  make  the  match  himfeir :  Harmlcfs  conceits, 
Tho'  fools  fay  they  are  dangerous.     I  fang  it 
The  laft  night,  at  my  lord  Jfhotinus'  table. 

Acbsr.  How  ?  as  a  fidkr  ? 

Sept.  No,  Sir,  as  a  guclb, 
A  welcome  oueit  too  •,  and  it  was  approv'd  of 
By  a  dozen  of  his  friends,  tho'  they  were  touch'din't : 

*  Acho.  What  it  tbt  futjta  ? 

Be  free,  Septimius.]  Tue  ir.iftake  of  giving  this  to  Achoreus  makes 
him  fp-e-ik  n.uch  out  of  charader.  It  is  perieflly  coulbrunt  to  that 
1$  Achilla* t  to  delire  to  hear  Septiniius's  ribaldry.  Seward. 

This  Ipeech  is  as  proper  for  Acboreui  as  the  two  next ;  and  all  three 
imply  a  contempt  for  Septimius,    not «  a  deftre  to  hear  his  ribaldry.' 

F.2  For 
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For  look  you,  'tis  a  kind  of  merriment, 

When  we  have  laid  by  foolifh  modefty 

(As  not  a  man  of  falhion  will  wear  it) 

To  talk  what  we  have  done,  at  leaft  to  hear  it  -y 

If  merrily  fet  down,  it  fires  the  blood, 

And  heightens  creft-fall'n  appetite. 

Acbor.  New  doctrine ! 

Acbil.  Was't  of  your  own  compofmg  ? 

Sept.  No,  I  bought  it 
Of  a  fkulking  fcribbler  for  two  Ptolomies  ; 
But  the  hints  were  mine  own  :  The  wretch  was  fearful  j 
But  I  have  damn'd  inyfelf,  mould  it  be  queftion'd, 
That  I  will  own  it. 

Achor.  And  be  punifh'd  for  it  ? 
Take  heed,  for  you  may  fo  long  exercife 
Your  fcurrilous  wit  againft  authority, 
The  kingdom's  counfels,  and  make  profane  jefts 
(Which  to  you,  being  an  atheift,  is  nothing) 
Againft  religion,  that  your  great  maintainers, 
Unlels  they  would  be  thought  copartners  with  you, 
Will  leave  you  to  the  law ;  and  then,  Septimius, 
Remember  there  are  whips. 

Sept.  For  whores,  I  grant  you 6, 
When  they  are  out  of  date ;  'till  then,  they're  fafe  too, 
Or  all  the  gallants  of  the  court  are  eunuchs. 
And,  for  mine  own  defence,  I'll  only  add  this  ; 
I'll  be  admitted  for  a  wanton  tale, 
Tofome  moft  private  cabinets,  when  your  priefthood, 
Tho'  laden  with  the  myfteries  of  your  goddefs, 
Shall  wait  without  unnoted  :  So  I  leave  you 
To  your  pious  thoughts.  [Exit. 

Achil.  'Tis  a  ftrange  impudence 
This  fellow  does  put  on. 

Achor.  The  wonder  great, 
He  is  accepted  of. 

Achil.  Vices,  for  him, 

6  Sep.  For  whores,  1  grant  you, 

When  they  are  out  ofdate*  'till  then  we  fafe  too. ~\  Former  edi- 
tions. Seward. 

Make 
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Make  as  free  way  as  virtues  do  for  others. 
'Tis  the  time's  fault ;  yet  great  ones  ftill  have  grac'd, 
To  make  them  fport,  or  rub  them  o'er  with  flattery, 
Obfervers  of  all  kinds 7. 

Enter  Photinus  and  Septimius. 

Acbor.  No  more  of  him, 
He  is  not  worth  our  thoughts ;  a  fugitive 
From  Pompey's  army,  and  now  in  a  danger 
When  he  mould  ufe  his  fervice 8. 

AM.  See  how  he  hangs 
On  great  Photinus'  ear. 

Sept.  Hell,  and  the  furies, 
And  all  the  plagues  of  darknefs,  light  upon  me, 
You  are  my  god  on  earth  !  and  let  me  have 
Your  favour  here,  fall  what  can  fall  hereafter  ! 

Pbo.  Thou  art  believ'd  ;  doft  thou  want  money  ? 

Sept.  No,  Sir. 

Pho.  Or  haft  thou  any  fuit  ?  Thefe  ever  follow 
,Thy  vehement  proteftations. 

Sept.  You  much  wrong  me  -, 
How  can  I  want,  when  your  beams  fliine  upon  me, 
Unlefs  employment  to  exprefs  my  zeal 
To  do  your  greatnefs  fervice.     Do  but  think 
A  deed,  fo  dark  the  fun  would  blufh  to  look  on, 
For  which  mankind  would  curfe  me,  and  arm  all 
The  powers  above,  and  thofe  below,  againft  me-, 
Command  me,  I  will  on. 

Pbo.  When  I  have  ufe, 

7  Obfervers  of  all  kinds.}  Obfer<vers  and  ohjervanti  are  ufed  in^the 
old  Authors  in  the  fenfe  of  parafites  and  j^opbants.  So,  in  King 
Lear  they  are  ftiled, 

'   • ducking  cbfervants, 

'  That  ftretch  their  duties  nicely.' 

* •  and  noiv  in  a  danger 

When  he  Jhouid  ufe  his  fervice.}  Mr.  Sympfon  tlrnks  this  dark, 
it  may  therefore  be  proper  to  explain  it,  as  it  ieents  to  me  a  veiy 
beautiful  fentiment.  «  Septimius  was  not  only  a  fugitive  from  Pompey, 
•  but  had  deferted  him  in  the  midft  of  danger,  when  he  WHS  engaged 
'  in  a  war  with  Caefar.'  One  need  not  add  how  infamous  fu:n  a 
defertion  is  held  among  foldiers.  SnaarJ. 

F3  I'll 
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I'll  put  you  to  the  teft. 

Sept.  May  it  be  fpeedy, 

And  fomething  worth  my  danger.     Yon  are  cold, 
And  know  not  your  own  powers ;   this  brow  was 

famion'd 

To  wear  a  kingly  wreath,  and  your  grave  judgment 
Giv'n  to  difpofe  of  monarchies,  not  to  govern 
A  child's  affairs  ;  the  people's  eye's  upon  you, 
The  fbldier  courts  you  ;  will  you  wear  a  garment 
Of  fordid  loyalty,  when  'tis  out  of  famion  ? 

Pbo.  When  Pompey  was  thy  general,  Septimius, 
Thou  faidft  as  much  to  him. 

Sept.  All  my  love  to  him, 
To  Caeiar,  Rome,  and  the  whole  world,  is  loft 
In  th'  ocean  of  your  bounties  :  I've  ho  friend, 
Project,  defign,  or  country,  but  your  favour, 
Which  I'll  preferve  at  any  rate. 

Pbo.  No  more; 
When  I  call  on  you,  fall  not  off:  Perhaps, 
Sooner  than  you  expect,  I  may  employ  you  ; 
So,  leave  me  for  a  while. 

Sept.  Ever  your  creature  !  [Exit. 

Pbo.  Good  day,  Achoreus.  My  beft  friend,  Achillas, 
Hath  fame  deliver'd  yet  no  certain  rumour 
Of  the  great  Roman  act-ion  ? 

Acbil.  That  we  are 

To  enquire  and  learn  of  you,  Sir,  whofe  grave  care 
For  Egypt's  happinefs,  and  great  Ptolomy's  good, 
Hath  eyes  and  ears  in  all  parts. 

Enter  Ptolomy^  Lalienus^  and  guard. 

Pho.  I'll  not  boaft 

What  my  intelligence  cofts  me  ;  but  ere  long 
You  (hall  know  more.  The  king,  with  him  a  Roman. 

Achor.  The  icarlet  livery  of  unfortunate  war 
Dy'd  deeply  on  his  face 8. 


Tktfcarlet  livery  of  unfortunate  ivar 

Dy'd  deeply  on  his  face.]   If  the  reader  fuppofes  the  hint  taken 

from  the  bleeding  captain  at  the  beginning  of  Macbeth,  who  comes 
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AM.  'Tis  Labienus, 
Csefar's  lieutenant  in  the  wars  of  Gaul, 
And  fortunate  in  all  his  undertakings : 
But,  fmce  thefe  civil  jars,  he  turn'd  to  Pompey, 
And,  tho'  he  followed  the  better  caufe, 
Not  with  the  like  fucccfs. 

Pbo.  Such  as  are  wife 

Leave  falling  buildings,  fly  to  thofe  that  rife  : 
But  more  of  that  hereafter. 

Lab.  In  a  word,  Sir, 

Thefe  gaping  wounds,  not  taken  as  a  (lave, 
Speak  Pompey's  lots.     To  tell  you  of  the  battle, 
How  many  thoufand  feveral  bloody  fhapes 
Death  wore  that  day  in  triumph  •,  how  we  bore 
The  ftiock  of  Csefar's  charge  •,  or  with  what  fury 
His  foldiers  came  on,  as  if  they  had  been 
So  many  Casfars,  and  like  him,  ambitious 
To  tread  upon  the  liberty  of  Rome  •, 
How  fathers  kill'd  their  fons,  or  fons  their  fathers ; 
Or  how  the  Roman  piles  on  either  fide 
Prew  Roman   blood,    which   fpent,    the   prince  of 

weapons 
(Thefwqrd)fucceeded',  which,  in  civil  wars, 

Appoints 

to  relate  the  fate  of  the  bstrie  between  Macbeth  and  Macdoml,  he 
will    I  believe    agree,  that  our  Authors  have  here  not  only  emulated, 
but  much  excelled  their  matter.     But  this  cannot  be  faid   c*  thei 
imitation  of  the  following  lines  of  Julius  Caefar,  where  the  common 
faft  of  birds  of  prey  following  armies  is  turn'd  to  a  noble  omen. 

..    .   ravens,  crows  and  kites 

Fly  o'er  our  heads  ;  and  downward  look  on  us 
As  we  were  fickly  prey  ;  their  (hadows  feem 
A  canopy  m.oft  fatal,  under  which 
Our  army  lies  ready  to  give  the  ghoft.' 
Though  our  Authors'  lines  do  not  equal  this,  yet  they  firorgty  par- 
take of  the  fame  fpirit.  Seward. 

9  Or  bo<w  the  Roman  piles  on  either  JtJe 

Dienu  Roman  blood,  which /pent ,  the  prince  of  weapons 
(The  f<word)  fucceedt.il  ]   Lucan,  fpeAirg  iac<jn:tn^t  of  the 
Parthian  archers,  when  Poir.pey  had  thoughts  of  taking  ileiier  among 
them  fays, 

F  4  B'fo 
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Appoints  the  tent  on  which  wing'd  victory 

Shall  make  a  certain  ftand  ;  then,  how  the  plains 

Flow'd  o'er  with  blood,  and  what  a  cloud  of  vultures, 

And  other  birds  of  prey,  hung  o'er  both  armies, 

Attending  when  their  ready  fervitors, 

The  foldiers,  from  whom  the  angry  gods 

Had  took  all  fenle  of  realbn  and  of  pity, 

Would  ferve  in  their  own  carcaffes  for  a  feafl  j 

How  Casfar  with  his  javelin  forc'd  them  on 

That  made  the  leaft  ftop,  when  their  angry  hands 

Were  lifted  up  againft  fome  known  friend's  lace  I0  j 

Then  coming  to  the  body  of  the  army, 

He  mews  the  facred  fenate,  and  forbids  them 

To  wafle  their  force  upon  the  common  loldier, 

(Whom  willingly,  if  e'er  he  did  know  pity, 

Enfa  babet  mires,  et  gens  quacunque  •virorum  eft, 
Bella  gerit  gladiii  Lib.  viii. 

The  reader  will  obferve  what  a  noble  flight  of  poetry  our  Authors 
have  built  on  this  fentiment.  And  if  he  will  pleafe  to  look  over  Lu- 
can's  whole  description  of  this  bauie,  in  the  leventh  book,  I  believe 
he  will  agree  that  our  Authors  have  chofe  the  nobleft  of  his  fentiments, 
and  expreffed  th'em  with  the  higheft  dignity  ;  that  they  have  (hewed 
great  fpirit  in  their  additigns,  and  as  great  judgment  in  their  omif- 
fions  ;  that  they  feldom  fall  below,  but  often  rife  above  him.  Whereas 
in  the  Pompey  of  Corneille  (if  prejudice  does  not  make  me  too  much 
depreciate  French  poetry)  almoft  the  reverfe  of  all  thefe  appears.  Lu- 
can  charges  Cafar  with  forbidding  the  dead  bodies  to  be  burned,  (a 
thing  indeed  neither  probable  nor  confirm'd  by  hiftory,  nor  at  all 
Content  to  Caefar's  temper  and  good-fenfe)  but  on  this  fuppofition  he 
has  fome  of  the  nobleft  lines  in  his  whole  poem.  Senuurd. 

-  -  ivben  their  angry  hands 
Were  lifted  up  againft  fome  known  friends  face.} 

Mverfofquejubetfcrro  confundere  vullus.  Lucan. 

The  famous  fpeech  of  Caoiar  in  this  battle  -  Miles  fadem  feri,  is 
vanoufly  interpreted,  either  to  hinder  them  from  knowing  each  other, 
is  fathers  fought  againft  fons  and  fons  againft  fathers,  or  eJfe,  that  the 
gay  handfome  youths  of  Pompey's  army  would  be  more  afraid  of 
their  faces  than  any  other  part  of  their  bodies.  This  laft  is  Florus's 
realon,  our  Authors  prefer  the  former  :  But  perhaps  a  better  reafon 
1  '  ^  th 


g     ^  thC  trUe  One'     PomPey^  ^my  confirted  chiefly 

raw  fighters'  bl™s  on  the  f'lce  are 
than  any  other;    not  through 

»  •  that  they  ^ee  more  of  the  ltr°ke 

twere  aimed  at  any  other  part.  SwarJ. 

He 
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He  would  have  fpar'd) ' 

Ptol.  The  reafon,  Labienus  ? 

Lab.  Full  well  he  knows,  that  in  their  blood  he  was 
To  pafs  to  empire,  and  that  thro'  their  bowels 
He  muft  invade  the  laws  of  Rome,  and  give 
A  period  to  the  liberty  o'  th'  world. 
Then  fell  the  Lepidi,  and  the  bold  Corvini, 
The  fam'd  Torquati,  Scipio's,  and  Marcelli, 
Names,  next  to  Pompey's,  moft  renown'd  on  earth. 
The  nobles,  and  the  commons  lay  together, 
And  Pontick,  Punick,  and  Afiyrian  blood, 
Made  up  one  crimfon  lake :  Which  Pompey  feeing, 
And  that  his,  and  the  fate  of  Rome  had  left  him, 
Standing  upon  the  rampier  of  his  c^mp, 
Tho'  fcorning  all  that  could  fall  on  himfelf, 
He  pities  them  whofe  fortunes  areembark'd 
In  his  unlucky  quarrel ;  cries  aloud  too 
That  they  mould  found  retreat,  and  fave  themfelves  : 
That  he  defir'd  not,  fo  much  noble  blood 
Should  be  loft  in  his  iervice,  or  attend 
On  his  misfortunes :   And  then,  taking  horfe 
With  fome  few  of  his  friends,  he  came  to  Lefbos, 
And  with  Cornelia,  his  wife,  and  fons, 
He's  touch'd  upon  your  more.    The  king  of  Parthia, 
Famous  in  his  defeature  of  the  Crafll, 
Qffer'd  him  his  protection,  but  Pompey, 
Relying  on  his  benefits,  and  your  faith, 
Hath  chofen  Egypt  for  his  fanctuary, 
'Till  he  may  recollect  his  fcatter'd  powers, 
And  try  a  fecond  day.     Now,  Ptolomy, 
Tho'  he  appear  not  like  that  glorious  thing 
That  three  times  rode  in  triumph,  and  gave  laws 
To  conquer'd  nations,  and  made  crowns  his  gift, 
(As  this  of  yours,  your  noble  father  took 
From  his  victorious  hand,  and  you  ftill  wear  it 
At  his  devotion)  to  do  you  more  honour 
In  his  declin'd  eftate,  as  the  ftraight'il  pine 
|n  a  full  grove  of  his  yet-flouriming  friends, 
He  flies  to  you  for  fuccour,  and  expeds 

The 
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The  entertainment  of  your  father's  friend, 
And  guardian  to  yourfelf. 

Ptol.  To  fay  I  grieve  his  fortune. 
As  much  as  if  the  crown  I  wear  (his  gift) 
Were  ravilh'd  from  me,  is  a  holy  truth, 
Our  gods  can  witnefs  for  me  r  Yet,  being  young, 
And  not  a  free  difpofer  of  myfelf, 
Let  not  a  few  hours,  borrow'd  for  advice, 
Beget  fufpicion  of  unthankfulnefs, 
Which  next  to  hell  I  hate.     Pray  you  retire, 
And  take  a  little  reft  ;  and  let  his  wounds 
Be  with  that  care  attended,  as  they  were 
Carv'd  on  my  flelh.     Good  Labienus,  think 
The  little  refpite  I  defire  mail  be 
Wholly  employ'd  to  find  the  readied  way 
To  do  great  Pompey  fervice. 

Lab.  May  the  gods, 
As  you  intend,  protect  you  !  [Extt. 

Ptol.  Sit,  fit  all ; 
It  is  my  pleafure.     Your  advice,  and  freely. 

Achor.  A  fhort  deliberation  in  this, 
May  ferve  to  give  you  counfel  ".     To  be  honeft, 
Religious,  and  thankful,  in  themfelves 
Are  forcible  motives,  and  can  need  no  fiourifli 
Or  glofs  in  the  perfuader  ;  your  kept  faith, 
Tho'  Pompey  never  rife  to  th'  height  he's  fall'n  from, 
Caefar  himlelf  will  love  •,  and  my  opinion 
Is,  ftill  committing  it  to  graver  cenfure, 
You  pay  the  debt  you  owe  him,  with  the  hazard 
Of  all  you  can  call  yours. 

Ptol.  What's  yours,  Photinus  ? 
Pbo.  Achoreus,  great  Ptolomy,  hath  counfell'd 
Like  a  religious  and  honeft  man, 
Worthy  the  honour  that  he  juftly  holds 
In  being  prieft  to  Ids.     But,  alas, 

11  May  fer-Te  to  give  you  counfel  to  be  honejt  ; 
Religious  and  thankful,  in  tbemf elves 

Are  forcible  motives.]  I  have  ventured  to  change  the  pointing 
here,  and  propofe  what  feems  a  more  natural  one.  Seward. 

What 
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What  in  a  man  fequefter'd  from  the  world, 

Or  in  a  private  perfon,  is  preferr'd. 

No  policy  allows  of  in  a  king :  r 

To  be  or  juft,  or  thankful ",  makes  kings  guilty  ; 

And  faith,  tho*  prais'd,  is  punifh'd,  that  fupports 

Such  as  good  fate  forfakes  :  Join  with  the  gods, 

Obferve  the  man  they  favour,  leave  the  wretched ; 

The  itars  are  not  more  diftant  from  the  earth 

Than  profit  is  from  honefty  •,  all  the  power, 

Prerogative,  and  greatnefs  of  a  prince 

Arc  loft,  if  he  defcend  once  but  to  fleer 

His  courfc,  as  what's  right  guides  him  :  Let  him  leave 

The  fceptre,  that  ftrives  only  to  be  good, 

Since  kingdoms  are  maintain'd  by  force  and  blood. 

Achor.  Oh,  wicked ! 

Ptcl.  Peace  ! — Go  on. 

Pbo.  Proud  Pompey  mews  how  much  he  fcorns 

your  youth, 

Jn  thinking  that  you  cannot  keep  your  own 
From  fuch  as  are  o'ercome.     If  you  are  tir'd 
With  being  a  king,  let  not  a  itranger  take 
What  nearer  pledges  challenge  :  Refign  rather 
The  government  of  Egypt  and  of  Nile 
To  Cleopatra,  that  has  title  to  them  ; 
At  leaft,  defend  them  from  the  Roman  gripe  : 
What  was  not  Pompey's,  while  the  wars  endur'd, 
The  conqueror  will  not  challenge.     By  all  the  world 
Forfaken  and  defpis'd,  your  gentle  guardian, 
His  hopes  and  fortunes  ciefperatc,  makes  choice  of 
What  nation  he  mall  fall  with;  and  purfued 
By  their  pale  ghofts  (lain  in  this  civil  war, 
He  flies  not  Casfar  only,  but  the  fenate, 
Of  which  the  greater  part  have  cloy'd  the  hunger 
Of  fharp  Pharfalian  fowl  •,  he  flies  the  nations 
^hat  he  drew  to  his  quarrel,  whofe  eftates 

1  To  be  or  juft,  or  thankful,  &c.]  From  hence  to  the  end  of  Pho- 
tinos's  fpeech  is  almoft  a  literal  traniktion  out  of  Lucan,  and  Corneiile 
tmnflates  nearly  in  the  fame  manner.  He  h-.s  taken  great  part  of 
Lucan's  fentiments,  though  he  has  not  rang'd  them  in  the  lame  order, 
and  his  tranflatioa  wants  much  of  the  fpiric  of  his  original,  which  oar 
Poets  have  extremely  well  preferred.  Seward. 

Are 
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Are  funk  in  his ;  and,  in  no  place  received, 
Hath  found  out  Egypt,  by  him  yet  not  ruin'd. 
And  Ptolomy,  things  confider'd,  juftly  may 
Complain  of  Pompey  :  Wherefore  mould  he  ftain 
Our  Egypt  with  the  fpots  of  civil  war, 
Or  make  the  peaceable,  or  quiet  Nile, 
Doubted  of  Casfar  ?  wherefore  mould  he  draw 
His  lofs  and  overthrow  upon  our  heads, 
Or  chufe  this  place  to  fuffer  in  ?  Already 
We  have  offended  Casfar,  in  our  wifhes, 
And  no  way  left  us  to  redeem  his  favour 
But  by  the  head  of  Pompey. 

Achor.  Great  Ofiris, 
Defend  thy  Egypt  from  fuch  cruelty, 
And  barbarous  ingratitude ! 

Pho.  Holy  trifles, 

And  not  to  have  place  in  defigns  of  ftate. 
•  This  fword,  which  fate  commands  me  to  unmeath, 
I  would  not  draw  on  Pompey,  if  not  vanquim'd  ; 
I  grant,  it  rather  mould  have  pafs'd  thro'  Casfar  ; 
But  we  muft  follow  where  his  fortune  leads  us  : 
All  provident  princes  meafure  their  intents 
According  to  their  power,  and  fo  difpofe  them. 
And  think'ft  thou,  Ptolomy,  that  thou  canft  prop 
His  ruins,  under  whom  fad  Rome  now  fuffers, 
Or  tempt  the  conqueror's  force  when  'tis  confirm'd  r 
Shall  we,  that  in  the  battle  fat  as  neuters, 
Serve  him  that's  overcome  ?  No,  no,  he's  loft. 
And  tho'  'tis  noble  I2  to  a  finking  friend 
To  lend  a  helping  hand,  while  there  is  hope 
He  may  recover,  thy  part  not  engag'd  : 
Tho'  one  moft  dear,  when  all  his  hopes  are  dead, 
To  drown  him,  fet  thy  foot  upon  his  head. 

Acbor.  Moft  execrable  counfel ! 

AM.  To  be  followed  ; 
'Tis  for  the  kingdom's  fafety. 

PtoL  We  give  up 

11  Andtlo1  'tis  noble,  &c.  to  the  end  of  the  fpecch.]  We  apprehend 
this  paffage  has  been  irreparably  injured  by  corruption  or  omiffion 
or  both. 

Our 
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Our  abfolute  power  to  thee  :  Difpofe  of  it 
As  reafon  fhall  direct  thee. 

Pbo.  Good  Achillas, 

Seek  out  Septimius :  Do  you  but  footh  him  ; 
He  is  already  wrought.     Leave  the  difpatch 
To  me  of  Labienus :  'Tis  determin'd 
Already  how  you  fhall  proceed.     Nor  fate 
Shall  alter  it,  lince  now  the  dye  is  caft, 
But  that  this  hour  to  Pompey  is  his  laft  !       [Exeunt. 

SCENE        II. 

Enter  Apollodorus,  Eros,  and  Arfinoe. 

Apol.  Is  the  queen  ftirring,  Eros  ? 
^  Eros.  Yes ;  for  in  truth 
She  touch'd  no  bed  to-night. 

Apol.  I'm  forry  for  it, 
And  wifh  it  were  in  me,  with  any  hazard 1?, 
To  give  her  eafe. 

Arf.  Sir,  fhe  accepts  your  will, 
And  does  acknowledge  ilie  hath  found  you  noble, 
So  far,  as  if  reftraint  of  liberty 
Could  give  admifiion  to  a  thought  of  mirth, 
She  is  your  debtor  for  it. 

Apol.  Did  you  tell  her 

O'  th'  fports  I  have  prepar'd  to  entertain  her  ? 
She  was  us'd  to  take  delight  H,  with  her  fair  hand 

IJ  And  nuijb  it  icere  in  me,  inith  my  hazard.]  The  verfe  requires 
that  it  fhoulcl  be  either  my  own  or  any  hazard.  I  prefer  the  latter,  as 
it  fomewhat  heightens  the  fentiment.  Snvar/. 

14  She  us'd  to  take  delight,  •with  her  fair  hand 

To  angle  in  the  Nile ,  &c.]  Thisdefcription,  particularly  that  of 
the  flag  enamour'd  with  his  death,  is  extremely  poetical,  and  one  may 
fay  of  it  what  I  have  heard  faid  by  connoifleurs  of  the  famous  pifture 
of  Michael  and  Satan  by  Guido,  it  has  vaft  beauties  and  would  be  a 
capital  piece,  did  it  not  put  one  in  mind  of  one  upon  the  fame  fubjeft 
by  Raphael.  I  freely  own,  that  our  Authors  are  as  far  fhort  of 
Shakeipeare's  defaiption  of  Cleopatra  failing  up  the  Cydnus. 

SeiuarJ. 

It  may  be  added,  that  Shakefpeare  himfelf  hath  been  equalled  at 
leaft,  if  not  excelled,  by  Dr>den,  in  his  defcription  of  Cleopatra's 
failing,  in  All  for  Lore,  or  the  World  Well  Loft.  R. 

To 
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To  angle  in  the  Nile,  where  the  glad  fifh, 

As  if  they  knew  who  'twas  fought  to  deceive  5em, 

Contended  to  be  taken  :  Other  times, 

To  ftrike  the  ftag,  who,  wounded  by  her  arrows, 

Forgot  his  tears  in  death,  arid  kneeling  thanks  her 

To  his  laft  gafp  •,  then  prouder  of  his  fate, 

Than  if,  with  garlands  crown'd,  he  had  been  chofen 

To  fall  a  facrifice  before  the  altar 

Of  the  virgin  huntrefs.  The  king,  nor  great  Photinus, 

Forbid  her  any  pleafure  •,  and  the  circuit 

In  which  me  is  confin'd,  gladly  affords 

Variety  of  paftimes,  which  I  would 

Encreafe  with  my  beft  fervice. 

Eros.  Oh,  but  the  thought 
That  fhe  that  was  born  free,  and  to  difpenfe 
Reftraint  or  liberty  to  others,  mould  be 
At  the  devotion  of  her  brother,  (whom 
She  only  knows  her  equal)  makes  this  place 
In  which  fhe  lives,  tho'  ftor'd  with  all  delights^ 
A  loathfome  dungeon  to  her. 

Apol.  Yet,  howe'er 

She  mall  interpret  it,  I'll  not  be  wanting 
To  do  my  beft  to  ferve  her  :  I've  prepar'd 
Choice  mufick  near  her  cabinet,  and  compos'd 
Some  few  lines,  fet  unto  a  ibkmn  time, 
In  the  praife  of  imprilbnment.     Begin,  boy* 

THE     SONG. 

Look  out,  bright  eyes,  and  blefs  the  air  i 

Even  in  madows  you  are  fair. 

Shut-up  beauty  is  like  fire, 

That  breaks  out  clearer  ftill  and  higher. 

Tho'  your  body  be  confin'd, 

And  foft  love  a  pris'ner  bound, 
Yet  the  beauty  of  your  mind 

Neither  chtck  nor  chain  hath  found. 
Look  out  nobly  then,  and  dare 
Ev'n  the  fetters  that  you  wear. 

Enter 
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Enter  Cleopatra. 

Clto.  But  that  we  are  aflur'd  this  taftes  of  duty 
And  love  in  you,  my  guardian,  and  defire 
In  you/  my  fifter,  and  the  reft,  to  pleafe  us, 
We  mould  receive  this  as  a  faucy  rudenefs 
Offer'd  our  private  thoughts.     But  your  intents 
Are  to  delight  us :  'Las,  you  warn  an  Ethiop  ! 
Can  Cleopatra,  while  me  does  remember 
Whofe  daughter  me  is,  and  whofe  fifter  (oh, 
I  fuffer  in  the  name  !)  and  that,  in  juftice, 
There  is  no  place  in  Egypt  where  I  ftand, 
But  that  the  tributary  earth  is  proud 
To  kifs  the  foot  of  her  that  is  her  queen  -, 
Can  (he,  I  fay,  that  is  all  this,  e'er  relifh 
Of  comfort  or  delight,  while  bafe  Photinus, 
Bondman  Achillas,  and  all  other  monfters 
That  reign  o'er  Ptolomy,  make  that  a  court 
Where  they  refide  •,  and  this,  where  I,  a  prifon  ? 
But  there's  a  Rome,  a  Senate,  and  a  Csefar, 
Tho'  the  great  Pompey  lean  to  Ptolomy, 
May  think  of  Cleopatra. 

Apol.  Pompey,  madam 

Cleo.  What  of  him?  Speak!  If  ill,  Apollodorus, 
It  is  my  happinefs  ;  and,  for  thy  news, 
Receive  a  favour  kings  have  kneel'd  in  vain  for, 
And  kifs  my  hand. 

Apol.  He's  loft. 

Cleo.  Speak  it  again  ! 

Apol.  His  army  routed,  he  fled,  and  purfu'd 
By  the  all-conquering  Csefar. 

Cleo.  Whither  bends  he  ? 

Apol.  To  Egypt. 

Cleo.  Ha  !  In  perfon  ? 

Apol.  'Tis  receiv'd 
For  an  undoubted  truth. 

Cleo.  I  live  again  -, 

And  if  aflurance  of  my  love  and  beauty 
Deceive  me  not,  I  now  mail  find  a  judge 

To 
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To  do  me  right !  But  how  to  free  myfelf, 
And  get  accefs  ?  The  guards  are  ftrong  upon  me  5 
This  door  I  muft  pafs  thro'. — Apollodorus, 
Thou  often  haft  profefs'd,  to  do  me  fervice^ 
Thy  life  was  not  thine  own. 

A-poL  I  am  not  alter'd ; 
And  let  your  excellency  propound  a  means, 
In  which  I  may  but  give  the  leaft  affiftance 
That  may  reftore  you  to  that  you  were  born  to, 
Tho'  it  call  on  the  anger  of  the  king, 
Or,  what's  more  deadly,  all  his  minion 
Photinus  can  do  to  me,  I,  unmov'd, 
Offer  my  throat  to  ferve  you  ;  ever  provided, 
It  bear  fome  probable  mow  to  be  effected  : 
To  lofe  myfelf  upon  no  ground  were  madnefs, 
Not  loyal  duty. 

Cleo.  Standoff! — To  thee  alone, 
I  will  difcover  what  I  dare  not  truft 
My  fifter  with.     Casfar  is  amorous, 
And  taken  more  wi'  th'  title  of  a  queen, 
Than  feature  or  proportion  i  he  lov'd  Eunoe, 
A  Moor,  deform 'd  too,  I  have  heard,  that  brought 
No  other  object  to  inflame  his  blood, 
But  that  her  hufband  was  a  king;   on  both 
He  did  beftow  rich  prefents  :  Shall  I  then, 
That,  with  a  princely  birth,  bring  beauty  with  me, 
That  know  to  prize  myfelf  at  mine  own  rate, 
Defpair  his  favour  ?  Art  thou  mine  ? 

Apol.  I  am. 

Cleo.  I  have  found  out  a  way  mall  bring  me  to  him, 
Spite  of  Photinus'  watches.     If  I  profper, 
As  I  am  confident  I  mall,  expect 
Things  greater  than  thy  wifhes. — Tho'  I  purchafe 
His  grace  with  lofs  of  my  virginity, 
It  (kills  not,  if  it  bring  home  majefty.  [Exeunt, 
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ACT      II.      SCENE      I. 

Enter  Septimius,  with  a  head,  Achillas ,  and  guard. 
Sept.  ''"T^  I S  here,  'tis  done  !  Behold,  you  fearful 

viewers, 

Shake,  and  behold  the  model  of  the  world  here, 
The   pride,  and   ftrength  !  Look,  look   again ;  'tis 

finifh'd ! 

That  that  whole  armies,  nay,  whole  nations, 
Many  and  mighty  kings,  have  been  (truck  blind  at, 
And  fled  before,  wing'd  with  their  fears  and  terrors ; 
That  fteel  War  waited  on  I5,  and  Fortune  courted, 
That  high-plum'd  Honour  built  up  for  her  own  ; 
Behold  that  mightinefs,  behold  that  fiercenefs, 
Behold  that  child  of  war,  with  all  his  glories, 
By  tli  is  poor  hand  made  breathlefs !  Here,  my  Achillas  j 
Egypt,  and  Casfar,  owe  me  for  this  fervice, 
And  all  theconquer'd  nations. 

AcbiL  Peace^  Septimius ; 

Thy  words  found  more  ungrateful  than  thy  actions. 
Tho'  fometimes  fafety  feek  an  inilrument 
Of  thy  unworthy  nature,  (thou  loud  boafter  !) 
Think  not  {he's  bound  to  love  him  too  that's  barbarous. 
Why  did  not  I,  if  this  be  meritorious, 
And  binds  the  king  unto  me,  and  his  bounties, 
Strike  this  rude  ftroke?  I'll  tell  thee,thou  poor  Roman; 

'*  That  Heel  war ]    Both  Mr.  Symplon  and  Mr.  Theobald 

would  chufe  to  reudyWV,  but  the  old  reading  is  furely  preferable. 
Subitcintivcs  taken  adjeclively  is  a  great  beauty  in  poetry,  and  very 
common  in  Shakefpeare  and  our  Authors.  Seivard. 

There  appears  to  us  an  uncouthnefs  in  the  fubftantive  adjective  in 
this  place.  We  really  believe,  thaty?^/ means  his  fword,  and  fufpeft 
there  is  a  fmall  corruption  in  the  next  line  j  and  that  the  two  (hould 
kin  thu?,. 

That  fteel  War  vca/fed  on,  and  Fortune  courted, 
That  high  piume  Honour  built  up  for  her  oivn. 
The  whole  fpeech  abounds  with  bold  figure  and  metaphor. 

VOL.  IV.  G  It 
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It  was  a  facred  head,  I  durft  not  heave  at l6, 
Not  heave  a  thought. 

Sept.  It  was  ? 

Acbil.  I'll  tell  thee  truly, 
And,  if  thou  ever  yet  heardft  tell  of  honour, 
I'll  make  thee  blulh  :  It  was  thy  general's ! 
That  man's  that  fed  thee  once,that  man's  that  bred  thee  -, 
The  air  thou  breath'dft  was  his, the  firethat  warm'dthee 
From  his  care  kindled  evej !  Nay,  I'll  mew  thee, 
Becaufe  I'll  make  thee  fenfible  of  thy  bafenefs I7, 
And  why  a  noble  man  durft  not  touch  at  it, 
There  was  no  piece  of  earth  thou  put'ft  thy  foot  on, 
But  was  his  conqueft,  and  he  gave  thee  motion  ! 
He  tnumph'd  three  times :  Who  durft  touch  his  perfon  ? 
The  very  walls  of  Rome  bow'd  to  his  prefence  ; 
Dear  to  the  gods'  he  was  ;  to  them  that  fear'd  him 
A  fair  and  noble  enemy.     Didft  thou  hate  him, 
And  for  thy  love  to  Casfar  fought  his  ruin  ? 
Arm'd,  in  the  red  Pharfalian  fields,  Septimius, 
Where  killing  was  in  grace,  and  wounds  were  glorious, 
Where  kings  were  fair  competitors  for  honour, 
Thou  fhouldft  have  come  up  to  him,  t,here  have  fought 

him, 
There,  fw'ord  to  fword. 

Sept.  I  kill'd  him  on  commandment, 
If  kings  commands  be  fair,  when  you  all  fainted, 

^6  //  <was  a  facred  head,  1  durfl  not  beavt  at."]  Our  Authors  have 
falfified  hiiiory  in  the  character  of  Achillas,  in  order  to  draw  our 
whole  indignation  upon  the  wretch  Septimius.  Achillas  join'd  with 
him  in  the  murder  of  Pompey,  as  did  Salvius,  another  Roman  cen- 
turion ;  but  Septimius  ftabb'd  him  firft  in  the  back,  and  afterwards 
the  two  others  in  the  face.  Seaward. 

*v  'Senjible  a/ the  bufmefs.]  Though  this  is  fenfe,  yet  it  is  fo  flat 
and  unpoetica!,  that  I  hope  the  reader  will  pardon  me  for  putting  my 
own  reading  into  the  text,  it  is  fo  near  the  trace  of  the  letters,  and  is 
fo  much  more  in  the  fpirit  of  the  reft  of  the  fpeech,  that  I  think  it  but 
a  candid  preemption  to  fuppofe  it  the  Authors.  Since  I  made  this, 
Mr.  Sympfon  fent  me  the  very  fame  corjeclure.  SevaarJ. 

The  firft  folio  reads  THY,  and  not  THE  bufmefs;  Mr.  Seuard'i 
iteration  is  therefore  merely  buftnefs  to  bafenefs,  and  does  not  ne^d  fa 
much  apology,  nor  argue  fo  much  ingenuity. 

When 
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When  none  of  you  durft  look 

Achil.  On  deeds  fo  barbarous. 
What  halt  thou  got  ? 

Sept.  The  king's  love,  and  his  bounty, 
The  honour  of  the  fervice ;  which,  tho'  you  rail  at, 
Or  a  thoufand  envious  fouls  fling  their  foams  on  me, 
Will  dignify  the  caufe,  and  make  me  glorious  ; 
And  I  mail  Jive 

Achil.  A  miferable  villain. 
What  reputation  and  reward  belongs  to  it, 
Thus,  with  the  head,  I  feize  on,  and  make  mine  : 
And  be  not  impudent  to  afk  me  why,  firrah, 
Nor  bold  to  ftay  ;  read  in  mine  eyes  the  realbn  ! 
The  mame  and  obloquy  I  leave  thine  own  •, 
Inherit  thole  rewards  ;  they're  fitter  for  thee. 
Your  oil's  fpent,  and  your  fnufF (links :  Gooutbafely! 

Sept.  The  king  will  yet  confider.  [Exit. 

Enter  Ptolomy,  Achortus,  and  Plotinus. 

Ackil.  Here  he  comes  IS. 

Acbor.  Yet,  if  it  be  undone,  hear  me,  great  Sir ! 
If  this  inhuman  ftroke  be  yet  unftrucken, 
If  that  adored  head  be  not  yet  fever'd 
From  the  moil  noble  body,  weigh  the  miferies, 
The  defolations,  that  this  great  eclipfe  works. 
You're  young,  be  provident  •,  fix  not  your  empire 
Upon  the  tomb  of  him  will  fhake  all  Egypt  '9; 

Whole 

1?  Here  he  comes,  Sir.]  Had  Achillas  (poke  to  Septimius,  it  would 
h::ve  becnj>>-rab,  as  before  ;  but  he  was  gone  out,  and  this  Sir  fcems 
only  to  have  flipt  in  from  the  line  below.  Seward. 

Il-> fx  not  your  empire 

Upon  the  tomb  of  him  will  flake  all  E?ypt, 
Whofe  warlike  groans  <u;;ll  raife  ten  thoufand fpir its, 
Great  as  himfelf,  in  every  hand  a  thunder ; 
DeftruSliom  darting  from  their  looks.]    Mr.  Warburton  obferves 
on  a  paffage  in  Juliu?  Cseiar,  p.  25,  that  Oionyfms  had  complained 
that  thole  great  ilrokes,  which  he  calls  the  terrible  graces,  which  are 
fo  frequent  in  Homer,  are  rarely  to  be  found  in  the  lubfequent  poet1-  ; 
and  he  adds,  that  amongft  our  countrymen  they  feem  as  much  confin'd 
to  our  Britilh  Homer.     Before  I  faw'thia,  I  had  obferved  Ibmethii  g 
G  2  like 
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Whofe  warlike  groans  will  raife  ten  thoufand  fpirits, 
Great  as  himfelf,  in  every  hand  a  thunder ; 
Destructions  darting  from  their  looks,  and  forrows 
That  eafy  womens'  eyes  (hall  never  empty. 

Pho.  You  have  done  well;    and 'tis   done.     See 

Achillas, 
And  in  his  hand  the  head. 

Ptol.  Stay ;  come  no  nearer ! 
Methinks  I'feel  the  very  earth  fhake  under  me ! 
I  do  remember  him  •,  he  was  my  guardian, 
Appointed  by  the  fen.-ite  to  prderve  me. 
What  a  full  majefty  fits  in  his  face  yet ! 

Pbo.  The  king  is  troubled.     Be  not  frighted,  Sir  j 
Be  not  abus'd  with  fears  :  'His  death  was  neceffary  j 
If  you  confider,  Sir,  moft  neceflary, 
Not  to  be  mifs'd  :  And  humbly  thank  great  Ifis, 
He  came  fo  opportunely  to  your  hands. 
Pity  muft  now  give  place  to  rules  of  fafety. 
Is  not  victorious  Casfar  new  arriv'd, 
And  enter'd  Alexandria,  with  his  friends, 
His  navy  riding  by  to  wait  his  charges  ? 
Did  he  not  beat  this  Pompey,  and  purfued  him  ? 
Was  not  this  great  man  his  great  enemy  ? 
This  godlike  virtuous  man,  as  people  held  him  ? 
But  what  fool  dare  be  friend  to  flying  virtue  ? 

like  it  in  a  note  in  the  Maid's  Tragedy,  fpeaking  Q{  poetical  enthujiafatj 
only  adding,  that  no  followers  of  Shukefpeare  approach  fo  near  him 
in  thefe  aitonifhing  graces  ?.s  Ueaumont  and  Fletcher.  The  lines  here 
quoted  are  a  llrong  proof  cf  it,  and"  what  was  laid  above  of  the  com- 
parifon  between  Guido  and  Raphael  is  here  again  applicable  ;  terrible 
and  attonifning  as  they  are,  they  bring  to  one's  mind  a  pafiage  ftill 
more  terribly  altonifhing  in  Julius  CaHar. 

'  And  Casiar's  fpirit  ranging  for  revenge, 
'   With  Ate  by  his  fide  come  hot  from  Hell, 
'  Shall  in  thefe  cor.-fines,  with  a  monarch's  voice 
'  Cry  havock,  and  let  flip  the  dogs  of  war.'          Setuard. 
In  fpeaking  of  this  emulation  in  the  terrible  graces,  it  is  but  juitice 
to  introduce  the  following  lines  of  Een  Jonfon,  Catiline,  ad  v.  fc.  v. 
'  Methinks  I  fee  death  and  the  furies  waiting 
'  What  we  will  do,  aod  all  the  Heav'n  at  leifure 
1  For  the  great  fp cftaclc.     Draw  then  your  fwords,'  fcfr. 

P.. 

Enter 
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Enter  C*far,  Antony,  Dolabella,  and  Sceva. 
I  hear  their  trumpets ;  'tis  too  late  to  dagger. 
Give  me  the  head ;  and  be  you  confident. 
Hail,  conqueror,  and  head  of  all  the  world  '9, 
Now  this  head's  off ! 

Cafar.    Ha! 

Pbo.  Do  not  mun  me,  Casfar. 
From  kingly  Ptolomy  I  bring  this  prefent, 
The  crown  and  fweat  of  thy  Pharialian  labour, 
The  goal,  and  mark  of  high  ambitious  honour. 
Before,  thy  vicfbory  had  no  name,  Caefar, 
Thy  travel  and  thy  lofs  of  blood,  no  recompence  ^ 
Thou  dream'dft  of  being  worthy,  and  of  war, 
And  all  thy  furious  conflicts  were  but  (lumbers  : 
Here  they  take  life ;  here  they  inherit  honour, 
Grow  fix'd,  and  moot  up  everlaiting  triumphs. 
Take  it,  and  look  upon  thy  humble  fervant, 
With  noble  eyes  look  on  the  princely  Ptolomy, 
That  offers  with  this  head,  mod  mighty  Czefar, 
What  thou  wouldft  once  have  given  for't,  all  Egypt. 

Acbil.  Nordonotqueftion  it1 ', molt  royal  conqueror, 

Nor 

*9  Hail,  conqueror,  and  bead  of  all  the  ixorld, 

No<w  this  head's  off'!]  We  cannot  forbear  obferving,  and  re- 
gretting, that  this  line  and  half  is  as  ridiculous,  ab  fome  other  paf- 
fages  of  this  fcene  are  fublime. 

10  Acho.  Nor  do  not  quejlion,  &c.]  Mr.  Theobald's  margin  fays, 
certe  Achillas.  And  there  is  this  proof  of  it,  that  in  Lucan  the  whole 
fpeech  to  Qefar  is  made  by  Achillas,  (though,  in  reality,  Theodotus 
the  rhetorician,  who  had  joined  Photinus  in  perfuading  Prolomy  to 
the  murder,  was  the  perfon  who  prefented  die  head  to  Csefarand  ha- 
rangued on  the  occafion,  for  which  he  afterwards  met  his  due  reward 
from  Brutus  and  Cafliuf,  who  tortur'd  and  crucified  him.  Notwith- 
itanding  this,  there  is  room  to  doubt  whether  the  Poets  defigned  Acho- 
reus  to  fpeak  this,  for  they  have  given  it  a  different  turn  from  Lucan. 

nee  wile  put  aril 

Hoc  meritum,  nob'u  facill  quod  of ae  peraftum  eft. 

Hofpes  a<vitus  erat :   Deputfo  fceptra  farenti 

Reddiderat.     Quid  plura  feram  ?  Tu  nomtna  tanto 

In-Tjenies  operi,  <vel  famam  confute  mundi  ; 

Si  fee/us  eft,  plus  te  nobis  debere  fateris, 

Quodfcelus  hoc  nan  ipfefacis.  Lucan.  lib.  ix. 

This  is  the  language  of  villainy,  boafting  of  merits  from  the  greatnefs 
G  3  of 
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Nor  difefteem  the  benefit  that  meets  thee, 
Becaufe  'tis  eafily  got,  it  comes  the  fafer  : 
Yet,  let  me  tell  thee,  moft  imperious  Ccefar, 
Tho*  he  oppos'd  no  ftrength  of  fwords  to  win  this, 
Nor  labour'd  thro'  no  fhowers  of  darts  and  lances, 
Yet  here  he  found  a  fort,  that  fac'd  him  ftrongly, 
An  inward  war  :  He  was  his  grandfire's  gueft, 
Friend  to  his  father,  and,  when  he  was  expeli'd 
And  beaten  from  this  kingdom  by  ftrong  hand, 
And  had  none  left  him  to  reflore  his  honour, 
No  hope  to  find  a  friend  in  fuch  a  mifery, 
Then  in  ftept  Pompey,  took  his  feeble  fortune, 
Strengthen'd,  and  cherifh'd  it,  and  fet  it  right  again : 
This  was  a  love  to  Casfar. 

See.  Give  me  hate,  gods ! 

Pbo.  This  Casfar  may  account  a  little  wicked  ; 
But  yet  remember,  if  thine,  own  hands,  conqueror, 
Had  fall'n  upon  him,  what  it  had  been  then  ; 
If  thine  own  Iword  had  touch'd  his  throat,  what  that 

way  ! 

He  was  thy  fon-in-law  -,  there  to  be  tainted 
Had  been  moft  terrible !  Let  the  worft  be  render'd, 
We  have  deferv'd  for  keeping  thy  hands  innocent. 

Cafar.  Oh,  Sceva,  Sceva,lee  that  head  !  See,  captains, 
The  head  of  godlike  Pompey  ! 

See.  He  was  bafely  ruin'd  ; 
But  let  the  gods  be  griev'd  that  fuffer'd  it, 
And  be  you  Casfar. 

Gefar.  Oh,  thou  conqueror, 
Thou  glory  of  the  world  once,  now  the  pity, 
Thou  awe  of  nations,  wherefore  didft  thou  fall  thus  ? 
What  poor  fate  follow'd  thee,  and  pluck'd  thee  on, 
To  truft  thy  facred  life  to  an  Egyptian  ? 
The  life  and  light  of  Rome,  to  a  blind  ftranger, 
That  honourable  war  ne'er  taught  a  nobleneis, 

of  it.  But  the  ipeech  in  the  Falie  One  represents  the  relu&mce, 
the  pangs  and  inward  war  that  Ptolorny  ftruggled  through  to  be  able 
to  ferve  Csfar.  And  this  fpoke  by  a  m;m  who  had  a  real  Jove  for 
virtue,  gives  a  fine  contraft  to  Pfaotinus's  oufecling  and  confirm'd 

We' heartily  join  with  Theobald-^-^  ACHILLAS 

Nor 
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Nor  worthy  circumftance  fhew'd  what  a  man  was  ? 
That  never  heard  thy  name  fung,  but  in  banquets, 
And  loofc  laicivious  pleafures  ?  to  a  boy, 
That  had  no  faith  to  comprehend  thy  greatnefs, 
No  ftudy  of  thy  life,  to  know  thy  goodnefs  .? 
And  leave  thy  nation,  nay,  thy  noble  friend, 
Leave  him  diftrufted,  that  in  tears  falls  with  thee, 
In  foft  relenting  tears  ?  Hear  me,  great  Pompey, 
If  thy  great  fpirit  can  hear,  I  muft  talk  thee11 
Th'  halt  moft  unnobly  robb'd  me  of  my  victory, 
My  love  and  mercy. 

Ant.  Oh,  how  brave  thefe  tears  mew  ! 
How  excellent  is  forrow  in  an  enemy ! 

Dot.  Glory  appears  not  greater  than  this  goodnefs. 
Ctffar.  Egyptians,  dare  ye  think  your  higheft  pyra- 
mids, 

Built  to  out-dare  the  fun",  as  you  fuppofe, 
Where  your  unworthy  kings  lie  rak'd  in  afhes. 
Are  monuments  fit  for  him  ?  No,  brood  of  Nilus, 
Nothing  can  cover  his  high  fame,  but  Heav'n ; 
No  pyramids  fet  off  his  memories, 
But  the  eternaUubftance  of  his  yreatnefs  -, 
To  which  I  leave  him.     Take  the  head  away, 
And,  with  the  body,  give  it  noble  burial : 
Your  earth  {hall  now  be  blefs'd  to  hold  a  Roman, 
Whofe  braveries  all  the  wojrld's-earth**  cannot  balance. 
See.  If  thou  be'ft  thus  loving,  I  (hall  honour  thee  : 
But  great  men  may  diffcmble,  't.s  held  poiTibie, 
And  be  right  glad  of  what  they  feem  to  weep  tor ; 
There  are  fuch  kind  of  philoibphers.  Now  do  I  wonder 
How  he  would  look  if  Pompey  were  alive  again  j 

11  Imuftta.fk.tbee.']   For  tajk,   Mr.  Seward  iubititutes  tax. 

11 —your  high  pyramids,  former  editions. 

Built  to  out-fare  the  fun,  as  you  fuppofe.']  To  out-Jare  the  fun 
bv  their  height  is  poetical,  but,  asyoufuppoje,  greatly  flattens  it ;  for 
this  reafon  both  Mr.  Sympfon  and  I  change  it  to  out-A/v,  which 
feems  to  fuit  the  context  better.  Seward. 

O^-dare  we  (hall  not  hefitate  to  pronounce  better  than  o\tf.-dure. 
We  do  not  remember  to  have  ever  met  with  the  latter  word. 

*'  All  the  world's  earth.']  Mr.  Sympfon  obferves  the  exprcffion  of 
world 's-farth  dircdly  anfweis  the  Latin  terrarum  orbis.     Seward. 

G  4  But 
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But  how  he'd  fct  his  face. 

Ctffar.  You  look  now,  king, 
And  you  that  have  been  agents  in  this  glory, 
For  our  efpecial  favour  ? 

Ptol.  We  defire  it, 

Cafar.  And  doubtlefs  you  expect  rewards  ? 

See.  Let  me  give  'em  : 

I'll  give  'em  fuch  as  Nature  never  dream'd  of; 
I'll  beat  him  and  his  agents  in  a  mortar, 
Into  one  man,  and  that  one  man  I'll  bake  then. 

Ctffar.  Peace ! — I  forgive  you  all ;  that's  recorru 

pence. 

You're  young,  and  ignorant,  that  pleads  your  pardon, 
And  fear,  it  may  be,  more  than  hate  provok'd  you. 
Your  mimfters  1  mifft  think  wanted  judgment, 
And  fo  they  err'd  :  I'm  bountiful  to  think  this, 
Believe  me,  mod  bountiful :  Be  you  moft  thankful ; 
That  bounty  fnare  amongft  ye.     If  I  knew  what 
To  fend  you  for  a  prefcnt,  king  of  Egypt, 
I  mean  a  head  of  equal  reputation, 
And  that  you  lov'd,  tho'  'twere'your  brighteft  fitter's, 
(But  her  you  hate)  I  would  not  be  behind  you. 

Ptol.  Hear  me,  great  Csefar  ! 

Ctffar.  I  have  heard  too  much  ; 
And  ilndy  not  with  fmooth  fhows  to  invade 
My  noble  mind,  as  you  have  done  my  conqueft  : 
You're  poor  and  open.     I  muft  tell  you  roundly, 
That  man  that  could  not  recompence  the  benefits, 
The  great  and  bounteous  fervices,  of  Pompey, 
Can  never  dote  upon  the  name  of  Csefar. 
Tho'  I  had  hated  Pompey,  and  allow'd  his  rum, 
I  gave  you  no  commiffion  to  perform  it : 
Hafty  to  pleafe  in  blood  are  feldom  trufty  -, 
And,  but  I  (land  environ'd  with  my  victories, 
My  fortune  never  failing  to  befriend  me, 
My  noble  ftrengths,  and  friends  about  my  perfon, 
I  durft  not  try  you,  nor  expect  a  courtefy, 
Above  the  pious  love  you  fhew'd  to  Pompey. 
You've  found  me  merciful  in  arguing  with  ye ; 

Swords, 
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Swords,  hangmen  14-,  fires,  definitions  of  all  natures, 
Demolifhments  of  kingdoms,  and  whole  ruins, 
Are  wont  to  be  my  orators.     Turn  to  tears, 
You  wretched  and  poor  reeds  of  fun-burnt  Egypt  % 
And  now  you've  found  the  nature  of  a  conqueror, 
That  you  cannot  decline,  with  all  your  flatteries, 
That  where  the  day  gives  light,  will  be  himfelf  ftill ; 
Know  how  to  meet  his  worth  with  humane  courtefies  ! 
Go,  and  embalm  thofe  bones  of  that  great  foldier, 
Howl  round  about  his  pile,  fling  on  your  fpices, 
'Make  a  Sabean  bed,  and  place  this  phenix 
Where  the  hot  fun  may  emulate  his  virtues, 
And  draw  another  Pompey  from  his  afhes, 
Divinely  great,  and  fix  him  'mongft  the  worthies  ! 

Ptol.  We  will  do  all. 

C*far.  You've  robb'd  him  of  thofe  tears 
His  kindred  and  his  friends  kept  facred  for  him, 

2+  Smrirvft,  hangers,  _fires.~\  As  bangers  give  much  the  fame  idea  as 
fwords,  efpecially  in  the  mouth  of  a  Roman,  I  hope  the  reader  will 
agree  to  the  change  of  it  to  hang  men,  which  were  proper  to  be 
threatned  to  the  murderers  of  Pompey,  and  which  afterward  prov'd 
the  fate  of  Septimius.  There  is  fomething  extremely  noble  in  this 
paffage  ;  it  even  approaches  to  thofe  terrible  graces  before  fpoke  of. 

Seaward. 

The  Reader  will,  no  doubt,  greatly  admire  the  integrity,  pcrfpi- 
cacity,  and  ingenuity  of  Mr.  Seward,  when  he  is  informed,  that 
hangmen  is  the  reading— not  of  that  gentleman,  but — of  the  fecond 
folio. 

4J  You  wretched  and poor  feeds  of  fun -burnt  Egypt.]  As  the  word 
feeds  is  good  fenfe,  I  fear  the  reader  would  think  it  too  great  a  liberty 
for  an  Editor  to  difplace  it  and  advance  his  own  conjeclure  into  the 
text :  But  where  the  change  of  a  tingle  letter  gives  great  improvement, 
I  think  it  a  jultice  to  the  Authors  to  fuppofe  it  genuine  ;  efpecially 
when  it  ftrongly  partakes  of  their  ufual  fpirit.  Seeds  feems  rather  flat, 
and  weeds  was  the  fir-t  word  that  occurred  as  an  improvement,  becaufe 
it  makes  Casfar  fpeak  with  more  contempt  of  the  Egyptians ;  but  ob- 
fcrving  the  great  propriety  of  all  our  Author's  metaphors,  which  he 
applies  to  the  Egyptians,  as  where  he  calls  them  the  fpawn  of  Egypt ; 
and  again,  thefe  beds  of  fllmy  eels  ;  and  Septimius,  that  vermin  theft 
now  become  a  natural  crocodile,  a  better  reading  occurr'd,  reeds,  to 
.which  Egypt  is  greatly  fubjeft  from  the  overflow  of  the  Nile.  Thus 
the  fcriptures  fpeaking  of  the  behemoth  or  crocodile.  He  lleth  under  the 
ihady  trets,  in  the  covert  of  the  reed  or  fens.  Seviard. 

We  think  reeds  is  right. 

The 
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The  virgins  of  their  funeral  lamentations  -, 

And  that  kind  earth  that  thought  to  cover  him 

(His  country's  earth)  will  cry  out  'gainft  your  cruelty, 

And  weep  unto  the  ocean  for  revenge, 

'Till  Nilus  raife  his  feven  heads  and  devour  ye ! 

My  grief  has  ftopt  the  reft !   When  Pompey  liv'd, 

He  us'd  yon  nobly ;  now  he's  dead,  ufe  him  ib.    [Exit. 

Ptol.    Now  where's  your  confidence z6,  your  aim, 

Photinus, 

The  oracles,  and  fair  favours  from  the  conqueror, 
You  rung  into  mine  ears  ?  How  ftand  I  now  ? 
You  fee  the  tempeft  of  his  ftern  difpleafure ; 
The  death  of  him,  you  urg'd  a  facrifice 
To  flop  his  rage,  prefaging  a  full  ruin  I 
Where  are  your  counfels  now  ? 

Acloor.  I  told  you,  Sir, 

And  told  the  truth,  what  danger  would  fly  after : 
And,  tho'  an  enemy,  I  fatisfied  you 
He  was  a  Roman,  and  the  top  of  honour  ; 
And  howfoever  this  might  pleafe  great  Casfar, 
I  told  you,  that  the  foulneis  of  his  death, 
The  impious  bafenefs^ 

Pho.  Peace  j  you  are  a  fool ! 
Men  of  deep  ends  muft  tread  as  deep  ways  to'em  ; 
Csefar  I  know  is  pleas'd,  and,  for  all  his  forrows, 
Which  are  put  on  for  forms,  and  mere  diffemblings, 
I'm  confident  he's  glad  :  To  have  told  you  fo, 
And  thank'dyou  outwardly,  had  been  too  open, 
And  taken  from  the  wifdom  of  a  conqueror. 
Be  confident,  and  proud  you've  done  this  fervice  j 
You  have  deierv'd,  and  you  will  find  it,  highly. 
Make  bold  ufe  of  this  benefit,  and  be  lure 
You  keep  your  filter,  the  high-foul'd  Cleopatra, 
Both  cloie  and  fhort  enough,  fhe  may  not  fee  him. 

a6  No-w  where's  your  confidence,  jour  aim,   Photinus t 
1  he  oracles,  and  fair  favours  from  the  conqueror, 
You  rung  into  mine  ears?']  Either  the  fecond  line  fhould  be,  the 
trades  of  fair  favours,  or,  what  feems  more  probable,  the  particles 
the  and  and  fhould  change  places.  Seaward. 

The  old  reading,  we  think,  reeds  no  change. 

The 
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The  reft,  if  I  may  counfel,  Sir 

Ptol.  Do  all ; 
For  in  thy  faithful  fervice  refts  my  fafety.     [Exeunt. 

S    C     E    N     E      II. 

Enter  Septimius. 

Sept.  Here's  a  ftrange  alteration  in  the  court  5 
Mens'  faces  are  of  other  fets  and  motions, 
Their  minds  of  fubtler  fluff.     I  pafs  by  now 
As  tho'  I  were  a  rafcal ;  no  man  knows  me, 
No  eye  looks  after ;  as  I  were  a  plague, 
Their  doors  fhut  clofe  againft  me,  and  I  wonder'd  at, 
Becaufe  I've  done  a  meritorious  murder : 
Becaufe  I've  pleas'd  the  time,  does  the  time  plague  me  ? 
I've  known  the  day  they  would  have  hugg'd  me  for't ; 
For  a  lefs  itroke  than  this,  have  done  me  reverence, 
Open'd  their  hearts,  and  fecret  clofets  to  me, 
Their  purfes,  and  their  pleafures,  and  bid  me  wallow. 
I  now  perceive  the  great  thieves  eat  the  lefs, 
And  th'  huge  Z7  leviathans  of  villainy 
Sup  up  the  merits,  nay,  the  men  and  all, 
That  do  'em  fervice,  and  fpout  'em  out  again 
Into  the  air,  as  thin  and  unregarded 
As  drops  of  water  that  are  loft  i'th'  ocean. 
I  was  lov'd  once  for  fwearing,  and  for  drinking, 
And  for  other  principal  qualities  that  became  me : 
Now  a  foolifh  unthankful  murder  has  undone  me, 
If  my  lord  Photinus  be  not  merciful, 
That  fet  me  on.  And  he  comes  ;  now,  Fortune ! 

Enter  Pbotinus. 
Pho.  Casfar's  unthankfulnefs  a  little  ftirs  me, 

2"  dndth*  huge  leviathans  of,  &c.]  I  fhould  not  take  the  liberty  of 
marking  out  beautiful  paffages,  but  that  J  am  very  defirous  this  play 
fhould  meet  with  due  regard  from  every  reader  ;  and  I  therefore  beg 
him  not  to  pafs  {lightly  over  this  paffage,  \v  here  a  metaphor  is  carried 
on  with  fuch  exquifite  beauty,  that  it  may  vie  with  the  finelt  ftrpkes  of 
this  fort  even  in  Shakefpeare.  Seivard. 

A  little 
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A  little  frets  my  blood  :  Take  heed,  proud  Roman, 
Provoke  me  not,  ftir  not  mine  anger  further  ! 
I  may  find  out  a  way  unto  thy  life  too, 
Tho'  arm'd  in  all  thy  victories,  and  feize  it ! 
A  conqueror  has  a  heart,  and  I  may  hit  it. 

Sept.  May't  pleafe  your  lordmip 

Pho.  Oh,  Septimius! 

Sept.  Your  lordmip  knows  my  wrongs  ? 

Pho.  Wrongs  ? 

Sept.  Yes,  my  lord ; 
How  th'  captain  of  the  guard,  Achillas,  flights  me  ? 

Pho.  Think  better  of  him,  he  has  much  befriended 

thee, 

Shew'd  thee  much  love,  in  taking  the  head  from  thee. 
The  times  are  alter'd,  foldier;  Csefar's  angry, 
And  our  defign  to  pleafe  him,  loft  and  perifh'd  : 
Be  glad  thou'rt  unnam'd  j  'tis  not  worth  the  owning. 
Yet,  that  thou  mayft  be  ufeful 

Sept.  Yes,  my  lord, 
I  fhall  be  ready. 

Pho.  For  I  may  employ  thee 
To  take  a  rub  or  two  but  of  my  way, 
As  time  mail  ferve ;  fay,  that  it  be  a  brother, 
Or  a  hard  father  ? 

Sept.  'Tis  moil  neceflary  ; 
A  mother,  or  a  fifter,  or  whom  you  pleafe,  Sir. 

Pho.  Or  to  betray  a  noble  friend  ? 

Sept.  'Tis  all  one. 

Pho.  I  know  thou'lt  ftir  for  gold. 

Sept.  'Tis  all  my  motion. 

Pho.  There,  take  that  for  thy  fervice,  and  farewell ! 
I've  greater  bufmefs  now. 

Sept.^Vm  ftill  your  own,  Sir. 

Pho.  One  thing  I  charge  thee  •,  fee  me  no  more, 

Septimius, 
Unlefs  I  fend.  [Exit. 

Sept.  I  mail  obferve  your  hour. 
So  !  this  brings  fomething  in  the  mouth,  fome  favour  : 
This  is  the  lord  I  ferve,  the  power  I  worfnip, 

My 
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My  friends,  allies  •,  and  here  lies  my  allegiance. 
Let  people  talk  as  they  pleafe  of  my  rndenefs, 
And  fhun  me  for  my  deed ;  bring  but  this  to  'cm, 
Let  me  be  damn'd  for  blood,  yet  ftill  I'm  honourable  : 
This  god  creates  new  tongues,  and  new  affeftions  -, 
And,  tho'  I'd  kill'd  my  father,  give  me  gold, 
I'll  make  men  fwear  I've  done  a  pious  facrifice. 
Now  I  will  out-brave  all,  make  all  my  fervants, 
And  my  brave  deed  mall  be  writ  in  wine  for  virtuous. 

[Exit. 

SCENE       III. 

Enter  C<?far,  Antony,  Dolabella,  and  Sceua. 

C<ffar.  Keep  ftrong  guards,  and  with  wary  eyes, 

my  friends  -, 

There  is  no  trufting  to  thefe  bafe  Egyptians  : 
They  that  are  falfe  to  pious  benefits, 
And  make  compell'd  necefiities  their  faiths, 
Are  traitors  to  the  gods. 

Ant.  We'll  call  alhore 
A  legion  of  the  beft. 

C*far.  Not  a  man,  Antony  •, 

That  were  to  (hew  our  fears,  and  dim  our  greatnefs  : 
No  ;  'tis  enough  my  name's  afhore. 

See.  Too  much  too ; 

A  fleeping  Casfar  is  enough  to  make  them. 
There  are  fome  two  or  three  malicious  rafcals, 
Train'd  up  in  villainy,  befides  that  Cerberus, 
That  Roman  dog,  that  lick'd  the  blood  of  Pompey. 

Dot.  'Tis  ftrange  ;  a  Roman  foldier  ? 

See.  You  are  cozen'd ; 
There  be  of  us,  as  be  of  all  other  nations, 
Villains  and  knaves  :  'Tis  not  the  name  contains  him, 
But  the  obedience ;  when  that's  once  forgotten, 
And  duty  flung  away,  then,  welcome  devil ! 
Photinus  and  Achillas,  and  this  vermin, 
That's  now  become  a  natural  crocodile, 
Mutt  be  with  care  obferv'd. 

Ant.  And  'tis  well  counfcll'd  j 

No 
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No  confidence,  nor  truft 

See.  I'll  truft  the  fea  firft, 
When  with  her  hollow  murmurs  me  invites  me, 
And  clutches  in  her  dorms,  as  politick  lions 
Conceal  their  claws  ;  I'll  truft  the  devil  firft  ; 
The  rule  of  ill  I'll  truft,  before  the  doer  l8. 

Ctffar.  Go  to  your  refts,  and  follow  your  own  wifdoms, 
And  leave  me  to  my  thoughts ;  pray  no  more  com- 
pliment -, 
Once  more,  ftrong  watches. 

Lol.  All  mall  be  obferv'd,  Sir.  [Exeunt. 

Manet  C<efar. 

Cxfar.  I'm  dull  and  heavy,  yet  I  cannot  deep. 
How  happy  was  1 *9,  in  my  lawful  wars 
In  Germany,  and  Gaul,  and  Britany  ! 
When  every  night  with  pleafure  I  fat  down 
What  the  day  minifter'd,  the  fleep  came  fweetly  : 
But  fince  I  undertook  this  home-divifion, 
This  civil  war,  and  pafs'd  the  Rubicon, 
What  have  I  done,  that  fpeaks  an  ancient  Roman, 
A  good,  great  man  ?  I've  enter'd  Rome  by  force, 
And,  on  her  tender  womb  that  gave  me  life, 
Let  my  infuking  foldiers  rudely  trample  : 
The  dear  veins  of  my  country  I  have  open'd, 
And  fail'd  upon  the  torrents  that  flow'd  from  her, 
The  bloody  ftreams,  that  in  their  confluence 

18  The  rule  of  ill  I'll  truft,  before  the  doer.']  Mr.  Sympfon  and  I 
both  hefitated  on  this  expreffion,  but  I  believe  it  right,  as  God  is  the 
rule  of  good  or  virtue,  fo  is  the  Devii  of  ///.  Seward. 

This  line  Joes  not  appear  in  the  fecond  folio ;  perhaps,  bccaufe 
dropped  in  the  reprefentation. 

Z9  How  happy  was  I,  in  my  lawful  wars,  &c.]  This  foliloquy  of 
Caefar's  is  extremely  judicious  as  well  as  beautiful:  it  was  difficult  to 
conform  both  to  hiftory  and  to  poetical  juftice.  It  would  be  an  outrage 
upon  the  former  to  make  Csefar  unfortunate,  and  as  great  a  one  to  have 
made  him  a  perfectly  virtuous  character,  as  Corneille  has  endeavoured  to 
do.  How  then  Oiould  our  Poets,  who  have  drawn  Csefar  exaftly  to  the  life, 
fulfil  in  any  degree  the  juftice  that  the  audience  demand  againit  him? 
This  they  have  finely  accomplice},  by  (hewing  him  in  his  retirement, 
flung  and  tormented  with  the  horrid  maffacres  that  he  had  brought  on 
his  country,  which  are  defcribed  with  great  energy.  SewarJ. 

Carried 
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Carried  before  'em  thoufand  delegations : 
I  robb'd  the  treafury  •,  and  at  one  gripe 
Snatch'd  all  the  wealth  fo  many  worthy  triumphs 
Plac'd  there  as  facred  to  the  peace  of  Rome : 
I  raz'd  Maffilia  in  my  wanton  anger ; 
Petreius  and  Afranius  I  defeated ; 
Pompey  I  overthrew ;  what  did  that  get  me  ? 
The  ilubber'd  name  of  an  authoriz'd  enemy  3°. 

[Noife  within. 

I  hear  fome  noife  ;  they  are  the  watches,  lure. 
What  friends  have  I  tied  fall  by  thefe  ambitions  ? 
Cato,  the  lover  of  his  country's  freedom, 
Is  now  pafs'd  into  Africk  to  affront  me  ; 
Juba,  that  kill'd  my  friend,  is  up  in  arms  too ; 
The  fons  of  Pompey  are  mailers  of  the  fea, 
And,  from  the  relicks  of  their  fcatter'd  faction, 
A  new  head's  fprung  :  Say,  I  defeat  all  thefe  too  ? 
I  come  home  crown'd  an  honourable  rebel. 
I  hear  the  noife  ftill,  and  it  comes  dill  nearer. 
Are  the  guards  faft  ?  Who  waits  there  ? 

Enter  Sceva,  with  a  packet,  Ckopatra  in  it. 

See.  Are  you  awake,  Sir  ? 

Ctefar.  P  th'  name  of  wonder 

See.  Nay,  I  am  a  porter, 

A  llrong  one  too,  or  elfe  my  fides  would  crack,  Sir : 
An  my  fins  were  as  weighty,  I  mould  fcarce  walk 
with  'em. 

Cafar.  What  haft  thou  there  ? 

See.  Afk  them  which  flay  without, 
And  brought  it  hither.    Your  prefence  I  denied  'em, 

30  ^he  flubber"  d  name  of  an  authoriz'd  enemy.]  By  an  authoriz'd 
enemy  the  Poets  feem  to  have  meant,  an  enemy  to  his  country  pro- 
nounc'd  fo  by  the  authority  of  the  whole  fenate,  as  Caefar  had  been 
by  the  fenate  of  Rome.  If  this  explanation  fhould  not  fatisfy,  the 
verfe  will  run  better  thus, 

"1  be  flubber*  d  name  of  an  unauth'riz'd  enemy. 
i.  e.  Of  an  enemy  without  a  legal  caufe  or  legal  authority. 

StivarJ. 

iz V  feems  to  mean  only  fuctefsfuL     So,  he  fays  after, 
1  come  home  crown  d  an  honourable  rebel. 

And 
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And  put  'em  by,  took  up  the  load  myfelf. 
They  fay  'tis  rich,  and  valued  at  the  kingdom  5 
I'm  lure  'tis  heavy  :  If  you  like  to  fee  it, 
You  may  ;  if  not,  I'll  give  it  back. 

Cxfar.  Stay,  Sceva; 
I  would  fain  fee  it. 

See.  I'll  begin  to  work  then. 

No  doubt,  to  flatter  you,  they've  fent  you  fomething 
Of  a  rich  value,  jewels,  or  fome  rich  treafure. 
May-be,  a  rogue  within,  to  do  a  mifchief  : 
I  pray  you  ftand  further  off;  if  there  be  villainy. 
Better  my  danger  firft -,  he  (hall  'fcape  hard  too. 
Ha  !  what  art  thou  ? 

Ctefar.  Stand  further  off,  good  Sceva  ! 
What  heavenly  vifion  ?  Do  I  wake  or  flumber  ? 
Further  off,  that  hand,  friend  I 

See.  What  apparition, 

What  fpirit,  have  I  rais'd  ?  Sure,  'tis  a  woman ; 
She  looks  like  one ;  now  flie  begins  to  move  too. 
A  tempting  devil,  o'  my  life  !    Go  off,  Caefar, 
Blefs  thyfelf,  off!  A  bawd  grown  in  mine  old  days  ? 
Bawdry  advanc'd  upon  my  back  ?  'tis  noble! 
Sir,  if  you  be  a  foldier,  come  no  nearer  ; 
She's  fent  to  difpoffefs  you  of  your  honour  ; 
A  fponge,  a  fponge,  to  wipe  away  your  victories. 
An  fhe'd  be  cool'd,  Sir,  let  the  foldiers  trim  her  ; 
They'll  give  her  that  me  came  for,  and  difpatch  her: 
Be  loyal  to  yourfelf ! — Thou  damned  woman, 
Doft  thou  come  hither  with  thy  flourifhes, 
Thy  flaunts,  and  faces,  to  abufe  mens*  manners  ? 
And  am  I  made  the  instrument  of  bawdry  ? 
I'll  find  a  lover  for  you,  one  that  mail  hug  you  ! 

C<efar.  Hold,  on  thy  life,  and  be  more  temperate,' 
Thou  beaft ! 

See.  Thou  beaft  ? 

C<efar.  Couldft  thou  be  fo  inhuman, 
So  far  from  noble  man,  to  draw  thy  weapon 
Upon  a  thing  divine  ? 

See.  Divine,  or  human, 

They're 
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They're  never  better  pleas'd,  nor  more  at  heart's-eafe, 
Than  when  we  draw  with  full  intent  upon  'em. 

C<efar.  Move  this  way,  lady :  'Pray  you  let  me  fpeak 
to  you. 

See.  And,  woman,  you  had  beft  ftand— — 

Ctffar.  By  the  gods, 

But  that  I  fee  her  here,  and  hope  her  mortal, 
I  mould  imagine  fome  celeftial  fweetnefs, 
The  treafure  of  foft  love! 

See.  Oh,  this  founds  mangily, 
Poorly,  and  fcurvily,  in  a  foldier's  mouth  ! 
You'd  beft  be  troubled  with  the  tooth-ach  too, 
For  lovers  ever  are,  and  let  your  nofe  drop, 
That  your  celeftial  beauty  may  befriend  you. 
At  thcfe  years,  do  you  learn  to  be  fantaftical  ? 
After  fo  many  bloody  fields,  a  fool  ? 
She  brings  her  bed  along  too,  (fhe'll  lofe  no  time) 
Carries  her  litter  to  lie  foft ;  d'you  fee  that  ? 
Invites  you  like  a  gamefter ;  note  that  impudence. 
For  mame,  reflect  upon  yourfelf,  your  honour, 
Look  back  into  your  noble  parts,  and  blufh  ! 
Let  not  the  dear  fweat  of  the  hot  Pharfalia, 
Mingle  with  bafe  embraces  !  Am  I  he 
That  have  receiv'd  fo  many  wounds  for  Casfar  ? 
Upon  my  target }1,  groves  of  darts  ftill  growing  ? 
Have  I  endur'd  all,  hungers,  colds,  diftrefles, 

31  Upon  mv  target,  groves  of  darts  Jl  ill  growing  ?  J  Sceva  had  b?en 
a  common  foldier,  bat  preferred  for  his  amazing  valour  and  irrefiltible 
ftrength.  When  Casfar  befieg'd  Pompey  at  Dirachium,  he  flood  in  a 
breach  ?.gainit  the  whole  army.  Plutarch  tells  us  that  he  had  a  hundred 
and  thirty  darts  Ituck  in  his  target ;  one  had  pierc'd  his  (boulder,  and 
another  his  eye,  which  he  drew  out  and  da(h'd,  with  his  eye  ball,  on  the 
ground  :  Pompey's  foldiers  on  this  mouted  as  for  victory  ;  and  he  pre- 
tending faintnefs,  aflc'd  them  why  they  would  not  come  and  carry  him 
as  a  prize  to  Pompey  before  he  died  ;  two  foldiers  believing  him  in 
earneit,  came  to  him  ;  the  firft  he  flew,  and  wounded  the  other,  and 
then  withdrew  amongft  his  own  party.  The  itory  is  told  with  great 
fpirit  in  the  fixth  book  of  I.ucan,  who  afcribes  to  Sceva  the  preferva- 
tion  of  all  Czefar's  army.  I  need  not  mention  the  juitice  with  which 
our  Poets  have  drawn  Sceva's  character,  in  a  familiar,  rough,  foldicr- 
likehoneity.  St<warcl. 

VOL.  IV.  H  And, 
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And,  as  1  had  been  bred  that  iron  that  arm'd  me, 
Stood  out  all  weathers,  now  to  curfe  my  fortune  ? 
To  ban  the  blood  I  loft  for  fuch  a  general  ? 

C*far.  Offend  no  more ;  be  gone  ! 

See.  I  will,  and  leave  you, 

Leave  you  to  womens'  wars,  that  will  proclaim  you: 
You'll  conquer  Rome  now,  and  the  capitol, 
With  fans  and  looking-glafies.     Farewell,  Casfar  ! 

Cleo.  Now  I  am  private,  Sir,  I  dare  fpeak  to  you ; 
But  thus  low  firft,  for  as  a  god  I  honour  you  ! 

See.  Lower  you'll  be  anon. 

Ctefar.  Away  ! 

See.  And  privater ; 
For  that  you  covet  all.  [Exit. 

Cfffar.  Tempt  me  no  further ! 

Cleo.  Contemn  me  not,  becaufe  I  kneel  thus,  Csefar : 
I  am  a  queen  3%  and  co-heir  to  this  country, 
The  fifter  to  the  mighty  Ptolomy, 
Yet  one  diftrefs'd,  that  flies  unto  thy  juftice, 
One  that  lays  facred  hold  on  thy  protection, 
As  on  a  holy  altar,  to  preferve  me. 

C<efar.  Speak,  queen  of  beauty,  and  fland  up. 

Cleo.  I  dare  not ; 

'Till  I  have  found  that  favour  in  thine  eyes, 
That  godlike  great  humanity,  to  help  me, 

3*  Contemn  me  not,  becaufe  1  know  thus,  C/efar, 

1  am  a  queen. ]  For  know,  I  read  kneel,  and  Mr.  Sympfon  low. 
As  me  was  evidently  kneeling,  \  hope  it  is  not  prejudice  that  makes 
me  prefer  the  former.  The  corruption,  though  extremely  grofs,  had 
pafs'd  through  all  the  former  editions,  although  this  play  (and  this 
only  as  far  as  I  have  yet  examined)  feems  in  the  fecond  folio  to  have 
been  corre&ed  by  an  able  hand,  but  no  man  is  always  attentive. 

Seiuard. 

After  this  pofitive  affertion,  the  Reader  will  no  doubt  be  furprized 
at  the  information,  that,  fo  far  from  ALL  the  former  editions  reading 

know,  the  very  fecond  folio,  above  mentioned,  reads  kneel. In  the 

fame  ftile,  Mr.  Seward  aflerts,  that  the  former  copies  fay,  (p.  115, 
1.  23)  in  THIS  private  honour  ;  that  they  fay,  (p.  1 18,  1.  36)  Cafar 
LOADS  us;  and,  (p.  1 19,  1.  18)  this  RARE  unthankful  king  ;  aflum- 
ing  to  himfelf  tlie  merit  of  correcting  errors,  fome  of  which  only 
appeared  in  the  oftavo  of  1711. 

Thus, 
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Thus,  to  thy  knees  muft  I  grow,  facred  Csefar. 
And  if  it  be  not  in  thy  will  to  right  me, 
And  raife  me  like  a  queen  from  my  fad  ruins ; 
If  thefe  foft  tears  cannot  fink  to  thy  pity, 
And  waken  with  their  murmurs  thy  companions  ; 
Yet,  for  thy  noblenefs,  for  virtue's  fake, 
And,  if  thou  be'ft  a  man,  for  defpis'd  beauty, 
For  honourable  conqueil,  which  thou  dot'ft  on, 
Let  not  thofe  cankers  of  this  flouriming  kingdom, 
Photinus  and  Achillas,  the  one  an  eunuch, 
The  other  a  bafe  bondman,  thus  reign  o'er  me, 
Seize  my  inheritance,  and  leave  my  brother 
Nothing  of  what  he  mould  be,  but  the  title  ! 

As  thou  art  wonder  of  the  world 

Ctffar.  Stand  up  then, 

And  be  a  queen  ;  this  hand  mail  give  it  to  you  : 
Or,  chufe  a  greater  name,  worthy  my  bounty  ; 
A  common  love  makes  queens:  Chufe  to  beworfhipp'd, 
To  be  divinely  great,  and  I  dare  promife  it. 
A  fuitor  of  your  fort,  and  blefled  fweetnefs, 
That  hath  adventur'd  thus  to  fee  great  Casfar, 
Muft  never  be  denied.     You've  found  a  patron 
That  dare  not,  in  his  private  honour,  fuffer 
So  great  a  blemifh  to  the  Heav'n  of  beauty  : 
The  god  of  love  would  clap  his  angry  wings, 
And  from  his  fmging  bow  let  fly  thofe  arrows  " 
Headed  with  burning  griefs  and  pining  forrows, 
Should  I  neglecl  your  caufe,  would  make  me  monftrous; 
To  whom,  and  to  your  fervice,  I  devote  me  ! 

Enter  Sceva, 

Cleo.  He  is  my  conqueft  now,  and  fo  I'll  work  him ; 
The  conqueror  of  the  world  will  I  lead  captive. 

See.  Still  with  this  woman  ?  tilting  {till  with  babies  ? 
As  you  are  honeft,  think  the  enemy, 
Some  valiant  foe  indeed,  now  charging  on  you, 
Ready  to  break  your  ranks,  and  fling  thefe 

3J  Letfy  thofe  arrows.']  This  is  the  reading  ol  the  folios,  and  un- 
doubtedly right.  The  odtavo  of  1 7 1 1  reads  THESE,  and  Mr. Seward 
HIS  arrmvf. 

H  2  C*far. 
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C*/ar.  Hear  me, 

But  tell  me  true  ;  if  thou  hadft  fuch  a  treafure, 
(And,  as  thou  art  a  foldier,  do  not  flatter  me.) 
Such  a  bright  gem,  brought  to  thee,  wouldft  thou  not 
Moft  greedily  accept  ? 
.    See.  Not  as  an  emperor, 

A  man  that  firft  mould  rule  himfelf,  then  others  u  : 
As  a  poor  hungry  foldier,  I  might  bite,  Sir ; 
Yet  that's  a  weaknefs  too.     Hear  me,  thou  tempter ! 
And  hear  thou,  Caefar,  too,  for  it  concerns  thee, 
And  if  thy  flem  be  deaf,  yet  let  thine  honour, 
The  foul  of  a  commander,  give  ear  to  me. 
Thou  wanton  bane  of  war,  thou  gilded  lethargy, 
In  whofe  embraces,  cafe  (the  ruft  of  arms) 
And  pleafure  (that  makes  foldiers  poor)  inhabits  ! 

cJfar.  Fy !  thou  blafphem'ft. 

See.  I  do,  when  fhe's  a  goddefs. 
Thou  melter  of  ftrong  minds,  dar'ft  thou  prefume 
To  fmother  all  his  triumphs  with  thy  vanities  ? 
And  tie  him,  like  a  flave,  to  thy  proud  beauties, 
To  thy  imperious  looks,  that  kings  have  follow'd, 
Proud  of  their  chains,  have  waited  on  ?  I  fhame,  Sir! 

Ctffar.  Alas,  thou'rt  rather  mad !  Take  thy  reft,Sceva  -,  f 
Thy  duty  makes  thee  err  •,  but  I  forgive  thee. 
Go,  go,  I  fay  !  mew  me  no  difobedience !     [Exit  Sceva. 
'Tis  well ;  farewell !  The  day  will  break,  dear  lady  -, 
My  foldiers  will  come  in.     Pleafe  you  retire, 
And  think  upon  your  fervant  ? 

3*  A  man  that  fir  ft  would  rule  himfelf. ~\  Mr.  Theobald  alters  would 
to/hould,  and  puts  the  initial  letters  of  his  name  to  it,  the  mark  by 
which  he  feems  to  have  diftinguifh'd  his  favourite  emendations.  Mr. 
Sympfon  joins  him  ;  but  1  think  the  change  rather  prejudicial,  for 
would,  as  it  implies  a  will  to  rule  himfelf  as  well  as  others,  intimates 
that  fuch  a  will  is  efT-'ntial  to  an  emperor,  and  that  none  are  worthy 
of  the  title  chat  have  it  not.  Befide  this,  it  has  been  fome  doubt 
\yith  me  whether  the  old  Englifli  writers  had  that  clear  idea  of  the 
difference  between  would  and  Jhould  which  we  have  at  prefent,  but 
which  not  one  foreigner  in  ten  tho^fand  can  be  taught  to  comprehend, 
although  it  is  certainly  a  very  great  beauty  of  our  language,  and,  I 
believe,  peculiar  to  it.  I  never  yet  faw  a  grammatical  rule  for  it,  and 
were  it  not  too  great  a  digreffion  I  would  infert  one.  Seward. 

Should  is  the  reading  of  the  fecond  folio  ! 

Cleo. 
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Cleo.  Pray  you,  Sir,  know  me, 
And  what  I  am. 

C<efar.  The  greater,  I  more  love  you  ; 
And  you  muft  know  me  too. 

Cleo.  So  far  as  modefty, 
And  majefty  gives  leave,  Sir.     You're  too  violent. 

Ctefar.  You  are  too  cold  to  my  defires. 

Cleo.  Swear  to  me, 

And  by  yourfelf  (for  I  hold  that  oath  facred) 
You'll  right  me  as  a  queen 

C<efar.  Thefe  lips  be  witnefs  ! 
And,  if  I  break  that  oath— 

Cleo.  You  make  me  blum,  Sir; 
And  in  that  blum  interpret  me. 

C<efar.  I  will  do. 

Come,  let's  go  in,  and  blum  again.     This  one  word, 
You  mall  believe. 

Cleo.  I  rnuft;  you  are  a  conqueror.  [Exeunt. 


ACT       III.       SCENE      I. 

Enter  Ptolomy  and  Pbotinus; 
/^\  O  O  D  Sir,  but  hear  ! 
vJT     Ptol.  No  more !  you  have  undone  me ! 
That  that  I  hourly  fear'd  is  fall'n  upon  me, 
And  heavily,  and  deadly. 
Pbo.  Hear  a  remedy. 

Ptol.  A  remedy,  now  the  difeafe  is  ulcerous, 
And  has  infected  all  ?  Your  fecure  negligence 
Has  broke  thro'  all  the  hopes  I  have,  and  ruin'd  me ! 
My  fitter  is  with  Csefar,  in  his  chamber  ; 
All  night  me  has  been  with  him  ;  and,  no  doubt, 
Much  to  her  honour. 

Pbo.  'Would  that  were  the  worft,  Sir  ! 
That  will  repair  itfelf :  .But  I  fear  mainly, 
Sh'  has  made  her  peace  with  Cadar. 
Ptol.  'Tis  moft  likely  j 

H  And 
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And  what  am  I  then  ? 

Pho.  'Plague  upon  that  rafcal 
Apollodorus,  under  whofe  command,   sLi- 
Under  whofe  eye 

Enter  Achillas. 

Ptol.  Curfe  on  you  all,  ye're  wretches  ! 

Pho.  'Twas  providently  done,  Achillas. 

Achil.  Pardon  me. 

Pho.  Your  guards  were  rarely  wife,  and  wondrous 
watchful ! 

Achil.  I  could  not  help  it,  if  my  life  had  lain  for't. 
Alas,  who  would  fufpect  a  pack  of  bedding, 
Or  a  fmall  trufs  of  houmold  furniture, 
And,  as  they  faid,  for  Casfar's  ufe  ?  or  who  durft, 
Being  for  his  private  chamber,  feek  to  flop  it  ? 
I  was  abus'd. 

Enter  Achoreus. 

Achor.  'Tis  no  hour  now  for  anger, 
No  wifdom  to  debate  with  fruitlefs  choler. 
Let  us  confider  timely  what  we  muft  do, 
Since  me  is  flown  to  his  protection, 
From  whom  we  have  no  pow'r  to  fever  her, 
Nor  force  conditions. 

Ptol.  Speak,  good  Achoreus. 

Achor.  Let  indirect  and  crooked  counfels  vanifli, 
And  fhaight  and  fair  directions 

Pho.  Speak  your  mind,  Sir. 

Achor.  Let  us  chufe  Caefar  (and  endear  him  to  us) 
An  arbitrator  in  all  differences 
Betwixt  you  and  your  filler;  this  is  fafe  now, 
And  will  Ihew  off,  moft  honourable 

Pho.  Bafe, 

Moft  bafe  and  poor  ;  a  fervile,  cold  fubmiffion  ! 
Hear  me,  and  pluck  your  hearts  up,  like  fiout  couj 

fellors  •, 

Since  we  are'  fenfible  this  Csefar  loaths  us, 
And  have  begun  our  fortune  with  great  Pompey, 
Be  of  my  mind. 

Achor.  'Tis  moft  uncomely  fpoken, 

And 
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And  if  I  fay  moft  bloodily,  I  lie  not : 

The  law  of  hofpitality  it  poifons, 

And  calls  the  gods  in  queftion  that  dwell  in  us. 

Be  wife,  oh,  king ! 

Ptol.  I  will  be.     Go,  my  counfellor, 
To  Casfar  go,  and  do  my  humble  fervice ; 
To  my  fair  fitter  my  commends  negotiate  ; 
And  here  I  ratify  whate'er  thou  treat'ft  on. 

Achor.  Crown'd  with  fair  peace,  I  go.  [Exit. 

Ptol.  My  love  go  with  thee  ; 
And  from  my  love  go  you,  you  cruel  vipers  ! 
You  mall  know  now  I  am  no  ward^  Photinus.  [Exit. 

Pbo.  This  for  our  fervice  ?  Princes  do  theirpleafures, 
And  they  that  ferve  obey  in  all  difgraces. 
The  loweft  we  can  fall  to,  is  our  graves  ; 
There  we  mail  know  no  difference.     Hark,  Achillas ! 
I  may  do  fomething  yet,  when  times  are  ripe, 
To  tell  this  raw  unthankful  king 

Acbil.  Photinus, 

Whate'er  it  be,  I  mall  make  one,  and  zealoufly : 
For  better  die  attempting  fomething  nobly, 
Than  fall  difgrac'd. 

Pbo.  Thou  lov'ft  me,  and  I  thank  thee.     {Exeunt. 

SCENE       II. 

Enter  Antony^  Dolabella,  and  Sceva. 

Dol.  Nay,  there's  no  roufmg  him ;  he  is  bewitch'd 

fure, 

His  noble  blood  curdled,  and  cold  within  him  ; 
Grown  now  a  woman's  warrior. 

See.  And  a  tall  one  •, 

Studies  her  fortifications,  and  her  breaches, 
And  how  he  may  advance  his  ram  to  batter 
The  bulwark  of  her  chaftity. 

Ant.  Be  not  too  angry, 

For,  by  this  light,  the  woman's  a  rare  woman  j 
A  lady  of  that  catching  youth  and  beauty, 
That  unmatch'd  fweetnefs 

Dol.  But  why  mould  he  be  fool'd  fo  ? 

H4  Let 
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Let  her  be  what  Ihe  will,  why  fhould  his  wifdom, 
His  age,  and  honour 

Ant.  Say  it  were  youn  own  cafe, 
Or  mine,  or  any  man's  that  has  heat  in  him  : 
'Tis  true,  at  this  time,  when  he  has  no  promife 
Of  more  fecurity  than  his  fword  can  cut  thro', 
I  do  not  hold  it  fo  difcreet:  But  a  good  face,  gentlemen, 
And  eyes  that  are  the  winning'ft  orators, 
A  youth  that  opens  like  perpetual  fpring, 
And,'  to  all  thefe,  a  tongue  that  can  deliver 
The  oracles  of  love— 

See.  I  would  you  had  her, 
With  all  her  oracles,  and  miracles : 
She  were  fitter  for  your  turn. 

Ant.  'Would  I  had,  Sceva, 

With  all  her  faults  too  !   let  me^  alone  to  mend  'em  j 
O'  that  condition  I  made  thee  mine  heir. 

See.  I'd  rather  have  your  black  horfe  than  your  harlots. 

Dol.  Casfar  writes  fonnets  now  \  the  found  of  war 
Is  grown  too  boiftrous  for  his  mouth  ;  he  fighs  too. 

See.  And  learns  to  fiddle  mod  melodioufly, 
Andfmgs — 'twould  make  your  ears  prick  up,  to  hear 

him,  gentlemen. 

Shortly  fhe'll  make  him  fpin  j  and  'tis  thought  he'll  prove 
An  admirable  maker  of  bonelace  ; 
And  what  a  rare  gift  will  that  be  in  a  general ! 

Ant.  I  would  he  could  abftain. 

See.  She  is  a  witch  fure, 
And  works  upon  him  with  fome  damn'd  enchantment. 

Dol.  How  cunning  ihe  will  carry  her  behaviours, 
And  fet  her  countenance  in  a  thouiand  poftures, 
To  catch  her  ends  ! 

See.  She  will  be  fick,  well,  fallen, 
Merry,  coy 3S,  over-joy'd,  and  feem  to  die, 
All  in  one  half-an-hour,  to  make  an  afs  of  him  : 
I  make  no  doubt  ihe  will  be  drunk  too,  damnably, 

3*  She  will  be  feck,  well,  Julie ti,  .'  Jj 

Met  y,  coy,  &c.]  Here  our  Poets  follow  their  matter  Shakefpeare 

in  the  charafter  of  Cleopatra  ;  -we  {hall  find  in  the  fequel,  that  they 

have  added  more  of  the  dignity  of  the  queen  to  the  coquetry  of  the 

wanton,  than  Shakefpeare  has  done.     Corneille,  in  order  to  form  an 

interefting 
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And  in  her  drink  will  fight ;  then  fhe  fits  him. 

Ant.  That  thou  fhouldft  bring  her  in  ! 

See.  'Twas  my  blind  fortune. 
My  foldiers  told  me,  by  the  weight 'twas  wicked. 
'Would  I  had  carried  Milo's  bull  a  furlong, 
When  I  brought  in  this  cow-calf !  H'has  advanc'd  me, 
From  an  old  foldier,  to  a  bawd  of  memory  : 
Oh,  that  the  fons  of  Pompey  were  behind  him, 
The  honour'd  Cato  and  fierce  Juba  with  'em, 
That  they  might  whip  him  from  his  whore,  and  roufe 

him ; 

That  their  fierce  trumpets,  from  his  wanton  trances 
Might  make  him,  like  an  earthquake ! 

Enter  Septimius^ 
Ant.  What's  this  fellow  ? 
Dot.  Why,  a  brave  fellow,  if  we  judge  men  by  their 

cloaths. 

Ant.  By  my  faith,  he's  brave  indeed  !  He's  no  com- 
mander ? 

See.  Yes,  h'  has  a  Roman  face ;  he  has  been  at  fair  wars, 
And  plenteous  too,  and  rich ;  his  trappings  fhew  it. 
Sept.  An  they'll  not  know  me  now,  they'll  never 

know  me. 

Who  dare  bluih  now  at  my  acquaintance  ?  Ha  ? 
Am  I  not  totally  a  fpan-new  gallant, 
Fit  for  the  choiceft  eyes  ?  Have  I  not  gold, 
The  friendfhip  of  the  world  ?  If  they  fhun  me  now, 
(Tho5 1  were  the  arrant'ft  rogue,  as  I'm  well  forward) 
Mine  own  curfe  and  the  devil's  are  lit  on  me. 
;    Ant.  Is't  not  Septimius  ? 

interefting  amour  between  Caefar  and  s.Cleopatra,  has  endeavoured  to 

draw  them  both  unexceptionably  virtuous.  Seacard. 

It  is  but  juftice  to  obferve,  that  the  intention  of  Shakefpeare  and 

of  our  Authors  was  not  the  fame.    The  Prologue  fays,  the  fpedators 

Will  find 

Young  Cleopatra  here,  and  her  great  mind 

Exprefid  to  th*  height,  with  us  a  tnaid,  and  free, 

jlnd  htnu  he  rated  her  virginity: 

We  treat  not  of  what  boldnefs  fhe  did  die, 

Nor  of  her  fatal  love  to  Antony.  See  Prologue. 

See. 
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See.  Yes. 

Dol.  He  that  kill'd  Pompey  ? 

See.  The  fame  dog-fcab 36  -,  that  gilded  botch,  that 
rafcal ! 

Dol.  How  glorious  villainy  appears  in  Egypt ! 

Sept.  Gallants,  and  foldiers  $  fure  they  do  admire  me. 

See.  Stand  further  off;  thou  ftink'ft. 

Sept.  A  likely  matter  : 

Theie  cloaths  fmell  muftily,  do  they  not,  gallants  ? 
They  flink,  they  ftink,  alas,  poor  things,  contemptible ! 
By  all  the  gods  in  Egypt,  the  perfumes 
That  went  to  trimming  thefe  cloaths,  coft  me — — • 

See.  Thou  ftink'ft  ftill. 

Sept.  The  powdring  of  this  head  too 

See.  If  thou  haft  it, 

I'll  tell  thee  all  the  gums  in  fweet  Arabia 
Are  not  fufficient,  were  they  burnt  about  thee, 
To  purge  the  fcent  of  a  rank  rafcal  from  thee. 

Ant.  I  fmell  him  now  :  Fy,  how  the  knave  perfumes 

him, 
How  ftrong  he  fcents  of  traitor  ! 

Dol.  You  had  an  ill  milliner, 
He  laid  too  much  o*  th*  gum  of  ingratitude 
Upon  your  coat  •,  you  mould  have  wafh'd  off  that,  Sir ; 
Fy,  how  it  choaks  !  too  little  of  your  loyalty, 
Your  honefty,  your  faith,  that  are  pure  ambers. 
I  fmell  the  rotten  fmeli  of  a  hir'd  coward ; 
A  dead  dog's  fweeter. 

Sept.  Ye  are  merry  gentlemen, 
And,  by  my  troth,  fuch  harmlefs  mirth  takes  me  too ; 
You  fpeak  like  good  blunt  foldiers !  and  'tis  well  enough : 
But  did  you  live  at  court,  as  I  do,  gallants, 
You  would  refine,  and  learn  an  apter  language. 
I've  done  ye  fimple  fervice  on  your  Pompey  •, 
You^  might  have  look'd  him  yet  this  brace  of  twelve- 
months, 

36  The  fame  dog,  Jcab.]  Whom  does  he  ca\\Jcab?  we  fhould  cer- 
tainly read  dog  f cab.  In  the  fame  fcene  Dolabeila  fays  of  Septimius, 
'A  dead  dogs  fweeter,'  and  See  va  almoft  repeats  dog-fcab,  calling 
him  mangy  mongrel. 

And 
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And  hunted  after  him,  like  founder'd  beagles, 
Had  not  this  fortunate  hand 

Ant.  He  brags  on't  too, 
By  the  good  gods,  rejoices  in't !  Thou  wretch, 
Thou  moft  contemptible  flave  ! 

See.  Dog,  mangy  mongrel, 
Thou  murd'ring  mifchief,  in  the  fhape  of  foldier, 
To  make  all  foldiers  hateful !  thou  difeafe, 
That  nothing  but  the  gallows  can  give  eafe  to  ! 

Dol.  Thou  art  fo  impudent,  that  I  admire  thee, 
And  know  not  what  to  fay. 

Sept.  I  know  your  anger, 

And  why  you  prate  thus ;  I've  found  your  melancholy : 
Ye  all  want  money,  and  ye're  liberal  captains, 
And  in  this  want  will  talk  a  little  defperately. 
Here's  gold ;  come,  mare ;  I  love  a  brave  commander : 
And  be  not  peevim  •,  do  as  Casfar  does ; 
He's  merry  with  his  wench  now,  be  you  jovial, 
And  let's  all  laugh  and  drink.  Would  ye  have  partners  ? 
I  do  confider  all  your  wants,  and  weigh 'em  ; 
He  has  the  miftrefs,  you  mall  have  the  maids  ; 
I'll  bring  'em  to  ye,  to  your  arms. 

Ant.  I  blufh, 

All  over  me  I  blum,  and  fweat  to  hear  him  ! 
Upon  my  confcience,  if  my  arms  were  on  now, 
Thro'  them  I  mould  blufh  too :  Pray  ye  let's  be  walking. 

See.  Yes,  yes  :  But,  ere  we  go,  Til  leave  this  lefTon, 
And  let  him  ftudy  it :  Firfl,  rogue  !  then,  pandar ! 
Next,  devil  that  will  be  !  get  thee  from  mens'  prefence, 
And,  where  the  name  of  foldier  has  been  heard  of, 
Be  fure  thou  live  not !  To  fome  hungry  defart, 
Where  thou  canft  meet  with  nothing  but  thy  confcience ; 
And  that  in  all  the  fhapes  of  all  thy  villainies 
Attend  thee  ftill !  where  brute  beaits  will  abhor  thee, 
And  e'en  the  fun  will  mame  to  give  thee  light, 
Go,  hide  thy  head !  or,  if  thou  think'ft  it  fitter, 
Go  hang  thyfelf ! 

Dol.  Hark  to  that  claufe. 

Set.  And  that  fpeedily, 

That  Nature  .may  be  eas'd  of  fuch  a  monfter  !    [Ext. 

Manet 
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Manet  Septimius. 

Sept.  Yet  all  this  moves  not  me,  nor  reflects  on  me ; 
I  keep  my  gold  ftill,  and  my  confidence. 
Their  want  of  breeding  makes  thefe  fellows  murmur; 
Rude  valours,  fo  I  let  'em  pafs,  rude  honours  ! 
There  is  a  wench  yet,  that  I  know  affects  me. 
And  company  for  a  king  •,  a  young  plump  villain, 
That,  when  me  fees  this  gold,  fhe'll  leap  upon  me ; 

Enter  Eros". 

And  here  me  comes :  I'm  fure  of  her  at  midnight. 
My  pretty  Eros,  welcome  ! 

Eros.  I  have  bufmefs. 

Sept.  Above  my  love,  thou  canft  not. 

Eros.  Yes,  indeed,  Sir, 
Far,  far  above. 

Sept.  Why,  why  fo  coy  ?  Pray  you  tell  me. 
We  are  alone. 

Eros.  I'm  much  amam'd  we  are  fo. 

Sept.  You  want  a  new  gown  now,  and  a  handfome 

petticoat, 

A  fcarf,  and  fome  odd  toys  :  I've  gold  here  ready ; 
Thou  Ilialt  have  any  thing. 

Eros.  I  want  your  abience. 
Keep  on  your  way ;  I  care  not  for  your  company  ! 

Sept.  How  r  how  ?  you're  very  fhort :  D'you  know 

me,  Eros  i3 
And  what  I  have  been  to  you  ? 

Eros.  Yes,  I  know  you, 

And  I  hope  I  mall  forget  you :  Whilft  you  were  honeit, 
I  lov'd  you  too. 

Sept.  Honeft?  Come,  prithee  kifs  me. 

37  Enter  Eros.]  We  have  not  made  a  variation  here,  but  cannot 
fuppofe  the  Poets  intended  Eros,  Cleopatra's  waiting-ivowan,  to  enter 
here  as  the  loofe  companion  or  Septimius,  and  to  profefs  herfelf  a  Jlrum- 
fet.  The  error,  moil  probably,  originated  from  the  players,  who 
making  one  perion  perform  both  Eros  and  this  courtezan,  confounded 
the  characters  together  ;  as  they  have  partly  done  with  Che  and  the 
Courtezan  in  the  Mad  Lover,  and  with  Altea  and  the  Fourth  Lady  in 
Rule  a  Wife  and  Have  a  Wife.  The  Poets  moft  probably  meant  an- 
other woman,  but  thty  feem  to  have  intended  (perhaps  from  inad- 
vertence) to  name  this  character  Eros. 

Eros. 
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Eros.  I  kifs  no  knaves,  no  murderers,  no  beafts, 
No  bafe  betrayers  of  thoie  men  that  fed  'em  ; 
I  hate  their  looks  -,  and  tho'  I  may  be  wanton, 
I  fcorn  to  nourifh  it  with  bloody  purchafe 59, 
Purchafe  fo  foully  got.     I  pray  you,  unhand  me ; 
I'd  rather  touch  the  plague,  than  one  unworthy  ! 
Go,   feek  fome  miftrefs  that  a  horfe  may  marry, 
And  keep  her  company;  (he's  too  good  for  you  !  {Exit. 

Sept.  Marry,  this  goes  near !  'now  I  perceive  I'm 

hateful:  , 

When  this  light  ftuffcan  diftinguim,itgrows  dangerous ; 
For  money  ieldom  they  refufe  a  leper  -, 
But  fure  I  am  more  odious,  more  difeas'd  too  : 

Enter  three  lame  Soldiers. 

It  fits  cold  here.  What  are  thefe  ?  three  poor  foldiers  ? 
Both  poor  and  lame :  Their  mifery  may  make  'em 
A  little  look  upon  me,  and  adore  me. 
If  thefe  will  keep  me  company,  I'm  made  yet. 

1  Sold.  The  pleafure  Crefar   fleeps   in,  makes  us 

miferable : 

We  are  forgot,  our  maims  and  dangers  laugh'd  at  -, 
He  banquets,  and  we  beg. 

2  Sold.  He  was  not  wont 

To  let  poor  foldiers,  that  have  fpent  their  fortunes, 
Their  bloods,  and  limbs,  walk  up  and  down  like 

vagabonds. 
Sept.  Save  ye,  good  foldiers !  good  poor  men,  Heav'n 

help  ye  ! 
Ye've  borne  the  brunt  of  war,  and  mew  the  llory. 

1  Sold.  Some  new  commander  fure. 
Sept.  You  look,  my  good  friends, 

By  your  thin  faces,  as  you  would  be  fuitors. 

2  Sold.   To  Ca?far,  for  our  means,  Sir. 
Sept.  And  'tis  fit,  Sir. 

39  1  fcorn  tonourijbit  with  blood  purchafe.]  A  fyllable  feems  want- 
ing to  the  meafure  here,  and  an  hyphen  to  the  fenfe.  Stward. 

Here  Mr.  Sevvard  negledts  the  acknowledged  beft  copy  (which  we 
Jhave  followed)  for  the  purpofe  of  making  an  ingenious  alteration  ;  i.  e. 
I  fcorn  to  nourijh  it  ivilb  THY  blood -purchafe. 

3  Sold. 
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3  Sold.  We  are  poor  men,  and  long  forgot. 

Sept.  I  grieve  for't ; 

Good  foldiers  mould  have  good  rewards,  and  favours. 
I'll  give  up  your  petitions,  for  I  pity  you, 
And  freely  fpeak  to  Casfar. 

All.  Oh,  we  honour  you  ! 

1  Sold.  A  good  man  fure  you  are ;  the  gods  pre- 

ferve  you ! 
Sept.  And  to  relieve  your  wants  the  while,  hold, 

foldiers !  [Gives  money. 

Nay,  'tis  no  dream ;  'tis  good  gold ;  take  it  freely  •, 
'Twill  keep  you  in  good  heart. 

2  Sold.  Now  goodnefs  quit  you  ! 

Sept.  I'll  be  a  friend  to  your  afflictions, 
And  eat,  and  drink  with  you  too,  and  we'll  be  merry  -y 
And  ev'ry  day  I'll  fee  you  ! 

i  Sold.  You're  a  foldier, 
And  one  fent  from  the  gods,  I  think. 

Sept.  I'll  cloath  ye  4°, 

Ye  are  lame,  and  then  provide  good  lodging  for  you  j 
And  at  my  table,  where  no  want  mall  meet  you. 

Enter  Sfeva. 
All.  'Was  never  fuch  a  man  ! 

1  Sold.  Dear  honour'd  Sir, 

Let  us  but  know  your  name,  that  we  may  worfhip  you. 

2  Sold.  That  we  may  ever  thank 

Sept.  Why,  call  me  any  thing, 

No  matter  for  my  name — that  may  betray  me. 

See.  A  cunning  thief !  Call  him  Septimius,  foldiers, 
The  villain  that  kill'd  Pompey  ! 

All.  How  ? 

See.  Call  him  the  fhame  of  men !     ,  [Exit. 

i  Sold.  Oh,  that  this  money 
Were  weight  enough  to  beat  thy  brains  out 4I !  Fling  all  i 

*°  Til  death  ye, 

Te  are  lame.]  Thefe  foldiers  are  before  faid  to  be  lame ;  and 
therefore  I  don't  ditcard  the  word,  but  think  it  more  fuitable  to  the 
context  in  this  place  to  read  bare.  Steward. 

41  Were  weight  tnougb  to  break  thy  brains  out."]  Former  editions. 

Seward. 

And 
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And  fling  our  curies  next ;  let  them  be  mortal ! 
Out,  bloody  wolf!  doft  thou  come  gilded  over, 
And  painted  with  thy  charity,  to  poifon  us  ? 

2  Sold.  I  know  him  now:  May  never  father  own  thee, 
But  as  a  monftrous  birth  mun  thy  bafe  memory  ! 
And,  if  thou  hadft  a  mother,  (as  I  cannot 

Believe  thou  wert  a  natural  burden)  let  her  womb 
Be  curs'd  of  women  for  a  bed  of  vipers ! 

3  Sold.  Methinks  the  ground  lhakes  to  devour  this 

rafcal, 

And  the  kind  air  turns  into  fogs  and  vapours, 
Infectious  mills 4i,  to  crown  his  villainies  : 
Thou  mayft  go  wander  like  a  thing  Heav'n  hated  ! 

1  Sold.  And  valiant  minds   hold  poifonous  to  re- 

member ! 

The  hangman  will  not  keep  thee  company ; 
He  has  an  honourable  houfe  to  thine; 
No,  not  a  thief,  tho'  thou  couldft  fave  his  life  for't, 
Will  eat  thy  bread,  nor  one  for  thirft  ftarv'd  drink 

with  thee  4J  ! 

2  Sold.  Thou  art  no  company  for  an  honeft  dog, 
And  fo  we'll  leave  thee  to  a  ditch,  thy  deftiny.    [Exe.1 

Sept.  Contemn'd  of  all  ?  and  kick'd  too  ?  Now  I 

find  it ! 

My  valour's  fled  too,  with  mine  honefty  ; 
For  fmce  I  would  be  knave,  I  muft  be  coward. 
This  'tis  to  be  a  traitor,  and  betrayer. 
What  a  deformity  dwells  round  about  me  ! 
How  monftrous  mews  that  man,  that  is  ungrateful ! 
I  am  afraid  the  very  beafts  will  tear  me44; 

41  And  the  kind  air  turns  intifogs,  and  vapours 

The  infectious  mifts.  ]  So  firit  folio.     The  fecond  folio  we  have 
followed.     Mr.  Seward  reads, 

/,nd  the  kind  air  turns  into  fogs,  and  'vapours 
T'  infeftuous  mijts,  &c. 

*5  Nar  one  for  thirft  ftarv'd  drink  'with  tbee."\    Mr.  Seward  chufes 
to  read, 

Nor  one  thirft-ftarv'd  drink  'with  thee. 
44  /  am  afraid  the  very  beafts  will  tear  me, 

Inffir1  d  luith  iuhat  I  have  done  :  the  ivinds  txillblafl  me.]  The 
word  infpird  not  only  more  naturally  belongs  to  the  winds  than  to  the 

bcajis; 
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Infpir'd  with  what  I  have  done,  the  winds  will  blaft  me ! 
Now  I  am  paid,  and  my  reward  dwells  in  me, 
The  wages  of  my  fact ;  my  foul's  opprefs'd  ! 
Honeft  and  noble  minds,  you  find  moft  reft.     [Exit. 

SCENE      III. 

Enter  Ptolomy,  Achoreus,  Photinus,  and  Achillas. 

Ptol.  I  have  commanded,  and  it  mail  be  fo  ! 
A  preparation  I  have  fet  o'  foot, 
Worthy  the  friendfhip  and  the  fame  of  Casfar  : 
My  lifter's  favours  mall  feem  poor  and  wither'd  ; 
Nay,  me  herfelf,  trimm'd  up  in  all  her  beauties, 
Compar'd  to  what  I'll  take  his  eyes  withal, 
Shall  be  a  dream. 

Pho.  D'you  mean  to  (hew  the  glory, 
And  wealth  of  Egypt  ? 

Ptol.  Yes  ;  and  in  that  luftre, 
Rome  mall  appear,  in  all  her  famous  conquefts,   ' 
And  all  her  riches,  of  no  note  unto  it. 

Achor.  Now  you  are  reconcil'd  to  your  fair  fifter, 
Take  heed,   Sir,  how  you  ftep  into  a  danger, 
A  danger  of  this  precipice.     But  note,  Sir, 
For  what  Rome  ever  rais'd  her  mighty  armies  ; 
Firft  for  ambition,  then  for  wealth.     'Tis  madnefs, 
Nay,  more,  a  fee u re  impotence,  to  tempt 
An  armed  gueft :  Feed  not  an  eye  that  conquers, 
Nor  teach  a  fortunate  fword  the  way  to  be  covetous. 

Ptol.  Yejudge  amiis,  and  far  too  wide  to  alter  me ; 
Let  all  be  ready45,  as  I  gave  direction  : 
The  fecret  way  of  all  our  wealth  appearing 
Newly,  and  handfomely ;  and  all  about  it : 
No  more  dhTuading  :  'Tis  my  will. 

Acbor.  I  grieve  for't. 

beafts  ;  but  it  is  llronger,  and  more  poetical,  to  fuppofe  the  very  in- 
-animate  elements  ienible  of  and  abhorring  his  wickednefs,  than  merely 
the  irrational  beafts.  Seward. 

K  Yet  all  le  ready.]  Former  editions.  Sevuard. 

Ptol. 
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Ptol.  I'll  dazzle  Csefar  with  excefs  of  glory. 
Pbo.  [fear  you'll  curfe  your  will ;  we  muft  obey  you. 

[  Exeunt. 

SCENE      IV. 

Enter  C<efar^  Antony^  Dolabella,  and  Sceva,  above. 

Cafar.  I  wonder  at  the  glory  of  this  kingdom, 
And  the  moil  bounteous  preparation, 
Still  as  I  pafs,  they  court  me  with. 

See.  I'll  tell  you ; 

In  Gaul  and  Germany  we  faw  fuch  vifions, 
And  flood  not  to  admire  'em,  but  pofiefs  'em  : 
When  they  are  ours,  they're  worth  our  admiration. 

Enter  Cleopatra. 

Ant.  The  young  queen  comes  :  Give  room  ! 

Cafar.  Welcome,  my  dearcft ! 
Come,  blefs  my  fide. 

See.  Ay,  marry,  here's  a  wonder  ! 
As  me  appears  now,  I  am  no  true  foldier, 
If  I  ben't  readieft  to  recant. 

Cleo.  Be  merry,  Sir ; 

My  brother  will  be  proud  to  do  you  honour, 
That  now  appears  himlelf. 

Enter  Ptolomy,  Achoreus,  Achillas,  Photinus,  and  Apol- 
lodonis. 

Ptol.  Hail  to  great  Casfar, 
My  royal  gueft  !  Firft  I  will  feaft  thine  eyes 
With  wealthy  Egypt's  flore,  and  then  thy  palate, 
And  wait  myfelf  upon  thee.  [Treafure brought  in. 

Ctffar.  What  rich  fervice! 
What  mines  of  treafure  !  richer  ftill  ? 

Cleo.  My  Casfar, 
What  d'you  admire  ?  Pray  you  turn,  and  let  me  talk 

to  you. 

Have  you  forgot  me,  Sir  ?  How,  a  new  object  ? 
Am  I  grown  old  o'  th'  fudden  ?  Casfar  1 

VOL.  IV.  I  C*far. 
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C*far.  Tell  me 
From  whence  comes  all  this  wealth  ? 

Cleo.  Is  your  eye  that  way, 
And  all  my  beauties  banifh'd  ? 

Ptol.  I'll  tell  thee,  Casfar; 
We  owe  for  all  this  wealth  to  the  old  Nilus  : 
We  ner:d  no  dropping  rain  to  cheer  the  hufbandman, 
Nor  merchant  that  ploughs  up  the  lea  to  feek  us  ; 
Within  the  wealthy  womb  of  reverend  Nilus, 
All  this  is  nourifh'd  ;  who,  to  do  thee  honour, 
Comes  to  difcover  his  feven  deities, 
His  conceal'd  heads,  unto  thee  :   See  with  pleafure, 

Ctefar.  The  matchlefs  wealth  of  this  land  ! 

Cleo.  Come,  you  mail  hear  me. 

C«efar.  Away  !  Let  me  imagine. 

Cleo.  How  !   frown  on  me  ? 
The  eyes  of  Csefar  wrapt  in  itorms ! 

Ctffar.  I'm  forry  : 
But,  let  me  think 

Mujtck.    Enter  Ifis^  and  three  Labourers, 

Ifis.  Ifis,  the  goddefs  of  this  land, 
Bids  thee,  great  Casfar,  underftand 
And  mark  our  cuftoms,  and  firft  know, 
With  greedy  eyes  thefe  watch  the  flow 
Of  plenteous  Nilus  ;  when  he  comes, 
With  fongs,  with  dances,  timbrels,  drums, 
They  entertain  him  ;  cut  his  way, 
And  give  his  proud  heads  leave  to  play  : 
Nilus  himfelf  mall  rife,  and  mew 
His  matchlefs  wealth  in  overflow. 

Labourers.  Come,  let  us  help  the  reverend  Nile  ; 
He's  very  old ;  alas  the  while ! 
Let  us  dig  him  eafy  ways, 
And  prepare  a  thoufand  plays  : 
To  delight  his  ftreams,  let's  fmg 
A  bud  welcome  to  our  fpring ; 

This 
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This  way  let  his  curling  heads 
Fall  into  our  new-made  beds ; 
This  way  let  his  wanton  fpawns 
Frifk,  and  glide  it  o'er  the  lawns. 
This  way  profit  comes,  and  gain  : 
How  he  tumbles  here  amain  ! 
How  his  waters  hafte  to  fall 
Into  our  channels  !  Labour,  all, 
And  let  him  in  ;  let  Nilus  flow, 
And  perpetual  plenty  mew. 
With  incenfe  let  us  blefs  the  brim, 
And  as  the  wanton  fifties  fwim, 
Let  us  gums  and  garlands  fling, 
And  loud  our  timbrels  ring. 

Come,  old  father,  come  away  ! 

Our  labour  is  our  holiday. 

Enter  Nilus. 

I/is.  Here  comes  the  aged  river  now, 
With  garlands  of  great  pearl  his  brow 
Begirt  and  rounded  :  In  his  flow, 
All  things  take  life,  and  all  things  grow. 
A  thoufand  wealthy  treafures  ftill, 
To  do  him  fervice  at  his  will, 
Follow  his  rifing  flood,  and  pour 
Perpetual  bleflings  in  our  itore 46. 
Hear  him ;  and  next  there  will  advance, 
His  facred  heads  to  tread  a  dance, 
In  honour  of  my  royal  gueft  : 
Mark  them  too ;  and  you  have  a  feaft. 

Cko.  A  little  drofs  betray  me  ? 

Ctffar.  I  am  alham'd  I  warr'd  at  home,  my  friends, 
When  fuch  wealth  may  be  got  abroad  !  What  honour, 
Nay,  everlafting  glory,  had  Rome  purchas'd, 
Had  me  a  juft  caufe  but  to  vifit  Egypt ! 

^  • and  pour 

Perpetual  blejjings  in  our  ftore.]  Mr.  Seward  alters  the  text  to, 
Perpetual  bltjfings  on  our  fhore. 

I  2  Nilus. 
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Nilus.  Make  room  for  my  rich  waters'  fall, 

And  blefs  my  flood  -, 
Nilus  comes  flowing  to  you  all 

Encreafe  and  good. 

Now  the  plants  and  flow'rs  mail  fpring. 
And  the  merry  ploughman  fmg. 
In  my  hidden  waves  I  bring 
Bread,  and  wine,  and  ev'ry  thing. 
Let  the  damfels  fing  me  in, 

Sing  aloud,  that  I  may  rife  : 
Your  holy  feafts  and  hours  begin, 

And  each  hand  bring  a  facrifice. 
Now  my  wanton  pearls  I  fhew, 
That  to  ladies'  fair  necks  grow. 

Now  my  gold 

And  treafures  that  can  ne'er  be  told, 
Shall  blefs  this  land,  by  ray  rich  flow, 
And  after  this,  to  crown  your  eyes, 
My  hidden  holy  head  ariic.  [Dance. 

C if  far.  The  wonder  of  this  wealth  fo  troubles  me, 
I  am  not  well :  Good  night ! 
See.  I'm  glad  you  have  it : 
Now  we  mall  ftir  again. 

Dot.  Thou,  wealth,  ftill  haunt  him  47 ! 
See.  A  greedy  fpirit  fet  thee  on !  We're  happy. 
Ptol.  Lights,  lights  for  Cosfar,  and  attendance  ! 
Cleo.  Well, 

I  mail  yet  find  a  time  to  tell  tWe,  Caefar, 
Th'  haft  wrong'd  her  love— The  reft  here43. 

Ptol.  Lights  along  ftill : 

Mufick,  and  facrifice  to  fleep,  for  Caefar  !     [Exeunt. 

ACT 

+7  Ptol.  Tbouwealth,  Ji ill  haunt  him.'}  This  fhould  fecm  to  belong 
to  one  of  Caefar's  oiptains,  being  a  continuation  of  Sceva's  wifi),  that 
the  love  of  wealth  might  make  him  feize  Ptolemy's  riches,  and  fo  occa- 
iion  ?.  new  war.  I  have  therefore  given  it  to  Dolabe'la,  as  the  nf  areft 
jn  the  trace  of  the  letters  to  Ptol.  £e<ward. 

^  Thouji  wrong  d  her  low,  the  reft  here.]  The  meaning  of  the 
laft  ieruence  may  be  ;  the  reft  of  what  1  intend  to  do  and  fay,  I  keep 

to 
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ACT      IV.       SCENE      I. 


Enter  Ptolomy,  Photinus,  Achillas^  and  Acboreus. 

Achw.  Y  T  O  L  D  you  carefully,  what  this  would 

JL  prove  to, 

What  this  ineftimable  wealth  and  glory 
Would  draw  upon  you  :  I  advis'd  your  majefty 
Never  to  tempt  a  conquering  gueft,  nor  add 
A  bait,  to  catch  a  mind  bent  by  his  trade 
To  make  the  whole  world  his. 

Pho.  I  was  not  heard,  Sir, 
Or,  what  I  faid,  loft  and  contemn'd  :  I  dare  fay, 
And  frefhly  now,  'twas  a  poor  weaknefs  in  you, 
A  glorious  childifhnefs  !  I  watch'd  his  eye, 
.And  fa\v  how  falcon-like  it  towr'd,  and  flew 
Upon  the  wealthy  quarry  •,  how  round  it  mark'd  it  : 
I  obicrv'd  his  words,  and  to  what  it  tended  •, 
How  greedilyr  he  afk'd  from  whence  it  came, 
And  what  commerce  we  held  for  fuch  abundance. 
The  fhow  of  Nilus  how  he  labour'd  at, 
To  find  the  fccrct  ways  the  long  deliver'd  ! 

Achof.  He  never  foiil'd,  I  noted,,  at  the  pleafures, 
But  fix'd  his  conftant  eyes  upon  the  treafure  : 
I  do  not  think  his  ears  had  fo  much  Icifure, 
After  the  wealth  appear'd,  to  hear  the  mufick. 

t3  myfelf  till  fi  jit  opportunity,  But  Mr.  Sympfon  conjectures  the  words 
to  have  been  a  itige  direction,  which  I  think  not  improbable  ;  for  the 
meafure  is  more  pcrftft  without  them,  and  they  rrny  fignify,  either, 
let  the  reft  cf  the  attendance  be  here  ready,  or  that  the  reji  or  pauie  was 
here,  it  being  the  end  of  the  third  ad.  Ssvcard. 

Mr.  Scvyaid'j  firft  expl  'nation  we  think  cbvioufly  and  indubitable 
right.  That  die  words,  the  reft  here,  (hould  mean,  '  Let  the  relt  of  the 
'  attendance  be  here  ready,'  at  a  period  when  all  attendance  was  to  be 
difpenfed  with  ;  o'r,  that  *  the  reft  or  paufe  was  here,'  wh.en  the  er.d 
cft,':e  ad  mull  have  been  marked  in  the  prompt  book  ;  are  fuppofitions 
a>  itrange  as  is  the  afTertion,  that  •  the  mealure  is  more  perfect'  with- 
Cut  thcie  words  than  with  them,  when  they  are  indifpenfably  necefury 
to  complete  it.  J.  N. 

I  3  Moft 
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Moft  fure  he  has  not  flept  fmce  ;  his  mind's  troubles 

With  objefts  that  would  make  their  own  ftill  labour  *9. 

Pho.  Your  fitter  he  ne'er  gaz'd  on-,  that's  a  main  note : 
The  prime  beauty  of  the  world  had  no  pow'r  over  him. 

Achor.  Where  was  his  mind  the  whilft  ? 

Pho.  Where  was  your  carefulnefs, 
To  mew  an  armed  thief  the  way  to  rob  you  ? 
Nay,  would  you  give  him  this,  it  will  excite  him 
To  leek  the  reft  :  Ambition  feels  no  gift  s°, 
Nor  knows  no  bounds ;  indeed  you've  done  moft  weakly. 

Ptol.  Can  I  be  too  kind  to  my  noble  friend  ? 

Pho.  To  be  unkind  unto  your  noble  felf,  but  favours 
Of  indifcretion  •,  and  your  friend  has  found  it. 
Had  you  been  train'd  up  in  the  wants  and  miferies 
A  foldier  marches  thro',  and  known  his  temperance 
In  offer'd  courtefies,  you  would  have  made 
A  wifer  mafter  of  your  own,  and  ftronger. 

Ptol.  Why,  mould  I  give  him  all, he  would  return  it : 
'Tis  more  to  him  to  make  kings. 

Pho.  Pray  be  wifer, 

And  truft  not,  with  your  loft  wealth,  your  lov'd  liberty : 
To  be  a  king  ftill  at  your  own  difcretion, 

49  his  mind's  troubled 

With  oljefts  they  would  make  their  own  ftill  labour.']  The  rela- 
tive they  wants  an  antecedent  here,  which  I  hope  I  have  reftored,  by 
reading  troubles  inftead  of  troulltd.  Seivard. 

In  the  fecond  folia  there  is  no  relative  THEY,  as  it  reads,  With 
objefis  that  <wouldmake,  Sec,  It  is  necdl'ary,  however,  to  read  troubles  ; 
unlefs  we  fuppofe  a  line  to  be  loft,  fignifying  that  his  thoughts  were 
abforbed  by  the  treafure,  and /I  ill  labour,  &c. 

*°  Ambition  feels  no  gift, 

Nor  knows  no  bounds  j\  i.e.  Ambition  does  not  look  on  any  thing 
it  has  power  to  feize,  as  a  gift  from  the  owner  ;  no  prefent  you  can 
make  Czefar  will  affeft  him  with  gratitude  :  His  fword  is  the  arbitrator 
of  right  and  wrong,  and  he  acknowledges  no  other  law.  Casfar  him- 
felt' (as  Cicero  obfervcs  in  his  Offices)  feems  to  have  acknowledged  this, 
by  frequently  repeating  a  fentence  of  Euripides, .  which  Cicero  thus 
tender?  ;  Nam  fi  <vialand:im  eft  jus,  regnandi  "ratio,  ijiolandum  eft  : 
a/iis  r;lus  pietatem  colas.  Mr.  Theobald,  either  not  feeing,  or  dif- 
approving  this  interpretation,  would  read, 

—• ambition  feeh  -no  girth.  SenvarJ. 

The  preceding  line  proves  proves  gift  to  be  right.  Naj,  wou/Jjou 
give  him  this,  &e.  ambition  feels  no  gift. 

Is 
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Is  like  a  king  ;  to  be  at  his,  a  vaflal. 

Now  take  good  counfel,  or  no  more  take  to  you 

The  freedom  of  a  prince. 

Acbil.  'Twill  be  too  late  elfe  : 
For,  fmce  the  mafque,  he  fent  three  of  his  captains, 
Ambitious  as  himfelf,  to  view  again 
The  glory  of  your  wealth. 

Pbo.  The  next  himfelf  comes, 
Not  Haying  for  your  courtefy,  and  takes  it. 

Ptol.  What  counfel,  my  Achoreus  ? 

Achor.  I'll  go  pray,  Sir, 

(For  that's  belt  counfel  now)  the  gods  may  help  you. 

[Exit. 

Pbo.  I  found  you  out  a  way^  but  'twas  not  credited,, 
A  moft  fecure  way :  WhitHer  will  you  fly  now  ? 

Acbil.  For  when  your  wealth  is  gone,  your  pow'r 
muft  follow. 

Pbo.  And  thatdiminifh'dalfo,what'syour life  worth? 
Who  would  regard  it  ? 

Ptol.  You  fay  true. 

Acbil.  What  eye 

Will  look  upon  king  Ptolomy  ?  If  they  do  look, 
It  muft  be  in  fcorn  ;  for  a  poor  king's  a  monfter  : 
What  ear  remember  ye  ?  'twill  be  then  a  courtefy, 
A  noble  one,  to  take  your  life  too  from  you  : 
But  if  referv'd,  you  ftand  to  fill  a  victory  ; 
As  who  knows  conquerors'  minds,  tho'  outwardly 
They  bear  fair  ftreams  ?  Oh,  Sir, does  not  this  make  ye  ? 
If  to  be  honey'd  on  to  thefe  afflictions 

Ptol.  I  never  will :  I  was  a  fool ! 

Pbo.  For  then,  Sir, 

Your  country's  caufe  falls  with  you  too,  and  fetter'd : 
All  Egypt  mall  be  plough'd  up  with  difhonour. 

Ptol.  No  more ;  I'm  fenfible :  And  now  my  fpirit 
Burns  hot  v/ithin  me. 

Acbil.  Keep  it  warm  and  fiery. 

Pbo.  And  laft,  be  counfell'd. 

Ptol.  I  will,  tho'  I  perifti. 

Pbo.  Go  in:  We'll  tell  you  all,  and  then  we*fl 

execute.  [Exeunt. ' 

14  SCENE 
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SCENE      II. 

Enter  Cleopatra,  Arfinoe^  and  Eros. 

Arf.  You're  fo  impatient ! 

Cleo.  Have  I  not  caufe  ? 
Women  of  common  beauties,  and  low  births, 
When  they  are  flighted,  are  allow'd  their  angers  : 
Why  Ihould  not  I,  a  princefs,  make  him  know 
The  bafenefs  of  his  ufage  ? 

Arf.  Yes,  'tis  fit ; 
But  then  again  you  know  what  man 

Cleo.  He's  no  man! 

The  madow  of  a  greatnefs  hangs  upon  him, 
And  not  the  virtue  :  He  is  no  conqueror, 
Has  fuffer'd  under  the  bafe  drofs  of  nature  -, 
Poorly  deliver'd  up  his  pow'r  to  wealth, 
The  god  of  bed-rid  men,  taught  his  eyes  treafon  •, 
Againft  the  truth  of  love  h'  has  rais'd  rebellion, 
Defied  his  holy  flames. 

Eros.  He  will  fall  back  again, 
And  fatisfy  your  grace. 

Cleo.  Had  I  been  old, 

Or  blafted  in  my  budT  he  might  have  fhew'd 
Some  fhadow  of  di Hike  :  Bur,  to  prefer 
The -luftre  of  a  little  trafli 51,  Arfinoe, 
And  the  poor  glow-worm  light  of  fome  faint  jewels. 
Before  the  life  of  love,  and  foul  of  beauty, 
Oh,  how  it  vexes  me  !  He  is  no  foldier  •, 
All  honourable  foldiers  are  love's  fervants  •> 
tie  is  a  merchant,  a  mere  wandring  merchant, 

*l  The  luftre  of  a  little  art.]  Art  here  is  certainly  fenfe,  as  both  jewek 
nrifl  gold  receive  their  luflre  from  the  polilli  and  refinement  of  ait ;  but 
Mr.  Sympfon  thinks  we  fhould  read  dirt,  as  they  are  before  called  the 
bafe  drofi  of  nature.  And  again,  I  bad  trzfti  enough.  The  conjeclure 
therefore  is  certainly  a  happy  one,  it  has  more  ofthe  poetic  fpirit  than 
the  old  text.  Sftvard. 

_Trafo  is  nearer  the  text  than  dirt,  is  a  better  word,  and  is  repented 
by  Cleopatra  fpeaking  of  the  fame  tre*fure. 

*      Servile 
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Servile  to  gain  :  He  trades  for  poor  commodities, 
And   makes  his  conquefts,  thefts  !  Some  fortunate 

captains 

That  quarter  with  him,  and  are  truly  valiant, 
Have  flung  the  name  of  Happy  Csefar  on  him  ; 
Himfelf  ne'er  won  it  :  He's  fo  bafe  and  covetous. 
He'll  fell  his  fword  for  gold  ! 
Arf.  This  is  too  bitter. 

Cleo.  Oh,  I  could  curie  myfelf,  that  was  fo  fodlifh, 
So  fondly  childifh,  to  believe  his  tongue, 
His  promifing  tongue,  ere  I  could  ca°tch  his  temper. 
I'd  tralh  enough  to  have  cloy'd  his  eyes  withal, 
(His  covetous  eyes)  fuch  as  I  fcorn  to  tread  on, 
Kicher  than  e'er  he  faw  yet,  and  more  tempting'; 
Had  I  known  h'  had  ftoop'd  at  that,  I'd  fav'd  mine 

honour, 

I  had  been  happy  ftili  \  But  let  him  take  it, 
And  let  him  brag  how  poorly  I'm  rewarded*  ; 
Let  him  go  conquer  ilill  weak  wretched  ladies  : 
Love  has  his  angry  quiver  too  5%  his  deadly, 
And,  when  he  finds  fcorn,  armed  at  the  ftrongefl. 
I  I  am  a  fool  to  fret  thus  for  a  fool, 
An  old  blind  fool  too  !   I  lofc  my  health  ;  I  will  not 
1  will  not  cry  •   I  will  not  honour  him 
i  With  tears  diviner  than  the  gods  he  worfhips  ; 
il  I  will  not  take  the  pains  to  curfe  a  poor  thing*! 
Eros.  Do  not;  you  mall  not  need. 

51   Love  has  bis  angry  quiver  tea,  i-is  deadly, 

^  n'd  when  be  findi  fcorn,  armed  at  tkeftrongefl.  ]  The  fecond  Kne 
is  undoubtedly  hurt  Do:h  in  fenfe  and  mcsaure  :  Two  ways  of  car  ng 
it  hath  occurrd.  and  I  have  recdv'd  a  third  from  Mr  Sympfon 
hither,  arfis  hjm  at  tbejlrongeft  ;  or,  ahns  it  at  theflro^eft  ;  or,  with 
Mr  bympfon.  am,  at  it  the  ftrongcjl.  The  two  M  put  the  ^r 
for  the  arrow,  and  therefore  I  have  preferr'd  the  fidt.  SewiarJ. 

We  beg  Mr.  Seward's  pardon  ;  they  put-thc  arrow  for  the  qaivfr 
-We  pe,ce,ve  no  ci.fficuity  in  this  line,  either  in  me,f,.e  of  fiSfe 
The  meaning  ij  v/e  think  clearly,  •  Whea  love  meets  with  fcorn" 

h.s  qu.ver  vfuUftortd  with  vengeful  weapcrft/  The  meaf  Jre  too' 
pronouncing  armed  rs  a  diffyllable.  is  perfect  So  Antony  f,ys  afVer-' 

But  Jlraiglt  fluted  i:<itk  an  r.rmcd  d 


art. 

Cleo. 
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Cleo.  'Would  I  were  prifoner 
To  one  I  hate,  that  I  might  anger  him  ! 
I  will  love  any  man,  to  break  the  heart  of  him, ! 
Any  that  has  the  heart  and  will  to  kill  him ! 

Arf.  Take  fome  fair  truce. 

Cleo    I  will  go  ftudy  mifchief, 
And  put  a  look  on,  arm'd  with  all  my  cunnings, 
Shall  meet  him  like  a  bafilifk,  and  ftnke  him  ! 
Love    put  deftroying  flames  into  mine  eyes, 
Into  my  fmiles  deceits,  that  I  may  torture  him, 
That  I  may  make  him  love  to  death,  and  laugh  at  him ! 

Enter  Apollodorus. 

Apol.  Caefar  commends  his  fervice  to  your  grace. 

Cleo.  His  fervice  ?  what's  his  fervice  ? 

Eros.  Pray  you  be  patient  •, 
The  noble  Csefar  loves  ftill. 

Cleo.  What's  his  will  ? 

Apol  He  craves  accefs  unto  your  highnefs. 

Cleo.  No-, 
Say,  no ;  I  will  have  none  to  trouble  me. 

Arf.  Good  fifter ! 

Cleo.  None,  I  fay ;  I  will  be  private. 
'Would  thou  hadft  flung  me  into  Nilus,  keeper, 
When  firft  thou  gav'ft  confent,  to  bring  my  body 
To  this  unthankful  Casfar  ! 

Apol.  'Twas  your  will,  madam, 
Nay  more,  your  charge  upon  me,  as  I  honour'dyou. 
You  know  what  danger  1  endur'd. 

Cleo.  Take  this,  [Giving  a  jewel. 

And  carry  it  to  that  lordly  Casfar  fent  thee  •, 
There's  a  new  love,  a  handfome  one,  a  rich  one, 
One  that  will  hug  his  mind SJ  :  Bid  him  make  love 
to  it  •, 

Tell  the  ambitious  broker,  this  will  fuffer 

Enter 

**  One  that  will  hug  bis  mind.'}  It  might  perhaps  be  clearer  if  we 
read,  one  that  his  mind  will  hug;  but  the  lenfc  is  much  the  fame. 
Here  the  charafter  of  the  majeftick  whore  fhines  forth  in  full  luilre  ; 
and  as  the  Prologue  fays. 
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Enter  C<efar. 

Apol.  He  enters. 

Cleo.  How! 

Cafar.  I  do  not  ufe  to  wait,  lady  ; 
Where  I  am,  all  the  doors  are  free  and  open. 

Cleo.  I  guefs  fo,  by  your  rudenefs. 

C<efar.  You're  not  angry  ? 

Things  of  your  tender  mould  mould  be  mod  gentle. 
Why  do  you  frown  ?  Good  gods,  what  a  fet  anger 
Have  you  forc'd  into  your  face  !  Come,  I  muft  temper 

you. 

What  a  coy  fmile  was  there,  and  a  difdainful ! 
How  like  an  ominous  flam  it  broke  out  from  you  ! 
Defend  me,  Love !  Sweet,  who  has  anger'd  you  ? 

Cleo.  Shew  him  aglafs !  Thatfalfefacehasbetray'dme, 
That  bafe  heart  wrong'd  me 54  ! 

C<ffar.  Be  more  fweetly  angry. 
I  wrong'd  you,  fair  ? 

Cleo.  Away  with  your  foul  flatteries  ; 
They  are  too  grofs  !  But  that  I  dare  be  angry, 
And  with  as  great  a  gcd  as  Cxfar  is, 
To  mew  how  poorly  I  refpecl  his  memory, 
I  would  not  fpeak  to  you. 

C^far.  Pray  you  undo  this  riddle, 
And  tell  me  how  I've  vex'd  you  ? 

Cleo.  Let  me  think  firft, 

>  her  great  mind  it 

Exprefs  d  to  tb"1  height. 

Therein,  as  was  obferv'd,  more  of  the  dignity  of  the  qneen  than 
Shakefpeare  has  given  to  any  part  of  his  Cleopatra  j  but  the  working 
up  of  her  pafllons,  the  ttrength  and  vigour  of  the  fentiments,  and  the 
noble  drain  of  metaphors  that  every  where  enrich  the  ftile,  have  all  fo 
•  much  of  Shakefpeare's  genius,  that  were  it  a  fragment,  I  verily  be- 
lieve the  bell  critics  might  be  puzzled  to  diftinguiln  it  from  his  hand, 
and  even  from  his  bed  manner.  If  the  reader  does  not  agree  with  me, 
I  beg  the  favour  of  his  giving  it  a  fecond  reading,  and  if  not  then, 
a  third  and  fourth.  Seiuard. 

J+  That  lafe  heart  wrought  me .]   The  variation  is  Mr.  Seward's, 
and,  as  he  obferves,  is  confirmed  by  Cacfar's  aniwer, 

7  wrorsg'd  >"«>  fa'r  ? 

Whether 
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Whether  I  may  put  on  a  patience 

That  will  with  honour  fuffer  me.    Know,  I  hate  you  f 

Let  that  begin  the  ftory  :  Now,  I'll  tell  you. 

C<efar.  But  do  it  milder  :  In  a  noble  lady, 
Softnefs  of  fpirit,  and  a  fober  nature, 
That  moves   like  fummer   winds,  eool,  and  blows 

fweetnefs, 
Shews  blefled,  like  herfelfi, 

Cleo.  And  that  great  bleflednefs 
You  firfl  reap'd  of  me :  'Till  you  taught  my  nature. 
Like  a  rude  ftorm,  to  talk  aloud,  and  thunder, 
Sleep  was  not  gentler  than  my  foul,  and  ftiller. 
You  had  the  fpring  of  my  attentions,- 
And  my  fair  fruits  I  gave  you  leave  to  tafte  of  3 
You  muft  expect  the  winter  of  mine  anger. 
You  flung  me  off,  before  the  court  difgrac'd  me, 
When  in  the  pride  I  appear'd  of  all  my  beauty, 
Appear'd  your  miftrefs-,  took  into  your  eyes 
The  common  (trumpet,  love  of  hated  lucre, 
Courted  with  covetous  heart  the  (lave  of  nature, 
Gave  all  your  thoughts  to  gold,  that  men  of  glory, 
And  minds  adorn'd  with  noble  love,  would  kick  at  ( 
Soldiers  of  royal  mark  fcorn  fuch  bafe  purchafe; 
Beauty  and  honour  are  the  marks  they  Ihoot  at. 
I  fpake  to  you  then,  I  courted  you,  and  woo'd  you, 
Call'd  you  '  dear  Casfar,'  hung  about  you  tenderly, 
Was  proud  t'  appear  your  friend 

Cafar.  You  have  mi  (taken  me. 

Cleo.  But  neither  eye,  nor  favour,  not  a  fmile, 
Was  I  blefs'd  back  withal 5?,  but  fhook  off  rudely ; 
And,  as  you  had  been  fold  to  fordid  infamy, 
You  fell  before  the  images  of  treaiure, 
And  in  your  foul  you  worfhipp'd  :  I  Hood  flighted, 
Forgotten,  and  contemn'd  •,  my  ibft  embraces, 
And  thole  fweet  kifles  you  call'd  Elyfium, 
As  letters  writ  in  land,  no  more  remember'd  ; 

3 ' not  a  fmile 

s  I  ble/cd  back  with  ;  lut  ft ' coL  &c,]   The  variation  bv  Mr. 

The 
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The  name  and  glory  of  your  Cleopatra 
Laugh'd  at,  and  made  a  ftory  to  your  captains  ! 
Shall  I  endure  ? 

Cxfar.  You  are  deceiv'd  in  all  this  ; 
Upon  my  life  you  are-,  'tis  your  much  tendernefs. 

Cleo.  No,  no ;  I  love  not  that  way  •,  you  are  cozen'd  : 
I  love  with  as  much  ambition  as  a  conqueror, 
And  where  I  love  will  triumph  ! 

C*far.  So  you  mall ; 

My  heart  mall  be  the  chariot  that  mail  bear  you  -, 
All  I  have  won  mail  wait  upon  you. — By  the  gods, 
The  bravery  of  this  woman's  mind  has  fir'd  me! — • 
Dear  miftrels,  mall  I  but  this  night 

Cleo.  How,  C^far  ? 
Have  I  let  flip  a  iecond  vanity 
That  gives  thee  hope  ? 

C*far.  You  mall  be  abfolute, 
And  reign  alone  as  queen  ;  you  mall  be  any  thing  ! 

Cleo.  Make  me  a  maid  again,  and  then  I'll  hear  thee; 
Examine  all  thy  art  of  war  to  do  that, 
And,  if  thou  find'fl  it  poflible,  I'll  love  thee  : 
Till  when,  farewell,  unthankful! 

C<efar.  Stay  ! 

Cleo.  I  will  not. 

Ctefar.  I  command  ! 

Cieo.  Command,  and  go  without,  Sir. 
I  do  command  thee  be  my  flave  for  ever, 
And  vex  while  I  laugh  at  thee. 

C<ffar.  Thus  low,  beauty 

Cleo.  It  is  too  latei  when  I  have  found  thee  abfolute, 
The  man  that  fame  reports  thee,  and  to  me, 
May-be  I  mail  think  better.     Farewell,  conqueror ! 

[Exit. 

Cxfar.  She  mocks  me  too  !  I  will  enjoy  her  beauty ; 
I  will  not  be  denied  •,  I'll  force  my  longing  ! 
Love  is  beft  pleas'd,  when  roundly  we  compel  him  j 
And,  as  he  is  imperious,  ib  will  I  be. 
Stay,  fool,  and  be  advis'd  ;  that  dulls  the  appetite, 
Takes  off  the  ftrength  and  fweetnefs  of  delight. 
By  Heaven  me  is  a  miracle  !   I  muft  ufe 

A  handlcmc 
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A  handfome  way  to  win How  now  ?  What  fear 

Dwells  in  your  faces  ?  you  look  all  diftra&ed. 

Enter  Sceva,  Antony,  and  Dolabella. 

See.  If  it  be  fear,  'tis  fear  of  your  undoing, 
Not  of  ourfelves  ^  fear  of  your  poor  declining ; 
Our  lives  and  deaths  are  equal  benefits, 
And  we  make  louder  prayers  to  die  nobly, 
Than  to  live  high  and  wantonly.  Whilft  you're  fecure 

here, 

And  offer  hecatombs  of  lazy  kifTes 
To  the  lewd  god  of  love  and  cowardice, 
And  moft  lafcivioufly  die  in  delights, 
You  are  begirt  with  the  fierce  Alexandrians. 

Dol.  The  fpawn  of  Egypt  flow  about  your  palace, 
Arm'd  all,  and  ready  to  affault, 

Ant.  Led  on 

By  the  falie  and  bafe  Photinus,  and  his  minifters. 
No  ftirring  out,  no  peeping  thro'  a  loop-hole, 
But  ftraight  faluted  with  an  armed  dart. 

See.  No  parley  j  they  are  deaf  to  all  but  danger 56, 
They  fwear  they'll  flay  us,  and  then  dry  our  quarters  ; 
A  rafher  of  a  fait  lover  is  fuch  a  fhoeing-horn  ! 
Can  you  kifs  away  this  confpiracy,  and  fet  us  free  ? 
Or  will  the  giant  god  of  love  fight  for  you  ? 
Will  his  fierce  warlike  bow  kill  a  cock-fparrow  ? 
Bring  out  the  lady  !  me  can  quell  this  mutiny, 
And  with  her  powerful  looks  ftrike  awe  into  them 
She  can  deftroy  and  build  again  the  city  -, 
Your  goddeffes  have  mighty  gifts !  Shew  'em  her  fair 

breafts, 

Th'  impregnable  bulwarks  of  proud  love,  and  let  'em 
Begin  their  battery  there ;  me  will  laugh  at  'em  ! 
They're  not  above  a  hundred  thoufand,  Sir  ; 
A  mift,  a  mift  !  that,  when  her  eyes  break  out, 
Her  powerful  radiant  eyes,  and  ftiake  their  flames, 
Will  fiy  before  her  heats  ! 

C<efar.  Begirt  with  villains  ? 

*f>  They  are  deaf  to  all  but  danger.]    Mr.   Seward  chufes  to  read 
anger  for  danger  ;  but  daag;r  is  good  fcnfe,  and  in  the  old  ftile. 

See. 
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See.  They  come  to  play  you  and  your  love  a  hunts-up. 
You  were  told  what  this  fame  whorefon  wenching  long 

ago  would  come  to  : 

You  are  taken  napping  now !   Has  not  a  foldier 
A  time  to  kifs  his  friend,  and  a  time  to  confider, 
But  he  muft  lie  frill  digging  like  a  pioneer, 
Making  of  mines,  and  burying  of  his  honour  there  ? 

'Twere  good  you'd  think 

Dol.  And  time  too  j  or  you'll  find  elfe 
A  harder  tafk  than  courting  a  coy  beauty. 
Ant.  Look  out,  and  then  believe. 
See.  No,  no,  hang  danger ; 
Take  me  provoking  broth,  and  then  go  to  her, 
Go  to  your  love,  and  let  her  feel  your  valour  • 
Charge  her  whole  body  !— When  the  fword's  in  your 

throat,  Sir, 
You  may  cry,  '  Casfar !»  and  fee  if  that  will  help  you 

C*far.  I'll  be  myfelf  again,  and  meet  their  furies 
Meet,  and  confume  their  mifchiefs.  Make  fome  fhift 

Sceva, 

To  recover  the  fleet,  and  bring  me  up  two  legions 
And  you  mall  fee  me,  how  I'll  break  like  thunder 
Amongft  thefe  beds  of  (limy  eels,  and  fcatter  'em 
See.  Now  you  fpeak  fenie,  I'll  put  my  life  to  th' 

hazard. 

Before  I  go,  no  more  of  this  warm  lady  ! 
She'll  fpoil  your  fword-hand. 

Ctefar.  Go.     Come,  let's  to  counfel, 
How  to  prevent,  and  then  to  execute.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE        III. 

Enter  Soldiers. 

1  Sold.  Did  you  fee  this  penitence  ? 

2  Sold.  Yes,  I  faw,  and  heard  it. 

3  Sold.  And  I  too,  look'd  upon  him,  and  obferv'd  it , 
He  s  the  ftrangeft  Septimius  now 

i  Sold.  I  heard  he  was  alter'd, 

And 
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And  had  giv'n  away  his  gold  to  honeft  ufes, 
Cried  monftroufly. 

2  Sold.  He  cries  abundantly  ; 
He's  blind  almoft  with  weeping. 

3  Sold.  'Tis  moft  wonderful, 

That  a  hard-hearted  man,  and  an  old  foldier, 
Should  have  fo  much  kind  moiftyre.    When  his  mo- 
ther died, 
He  laugh'd  aloud,  and  made  the  wicked'ft  ballads  ! 

1  SoId.'Tis  like  enough  j  he  never  lov'd  his  parents  -? 
Nor  can  I  blame  him,  for  they  ne'er  lov'd  him. 

His  mother  dream'd,  before  me  was  deliver'd, 

That  ihe  was  brought  abed  with  a  buzzard,  and  ever 

after 

$he  whittled  him  up  to  th'  world.  His  brave  cloaths  too 
H'  has  flung  away,  and  gees  like  one  of  us  now  j 
Walks -with  his  hands  in's  pockets,  poor  and  forrowful, 
And  gives  the  beft  inftructions  ! 

2  Sold.  And  tells  ftories 

Of  honeft  and  good  people  that  were  honour'd, 
And  how  they  were  remember'd  ;  and  runs  mad? 
If  he  but  hear  of  an  ungrateful  perfon, 
A  bloody  or  betraying  man. 

3  Sold.  If  it  be  pofiible 

That  an  arch-villain  may  e'er  be  recover'd, 

This  penitent  raical  will  put  hard.  'Twere  worth  our 

labour 
To  fee  him  once  again. 

Enter  Septimius. 

i  Sold.  He  fpares  us  that  labpur, 
For  here  he  comes. 

Sept.  Biefs  ye,  my  honeft  friends, 
Blcls  ye  from  bafe  unworthy  men  !  Come  not  near  me, 
For  J  am  yet  too  taking  57  for  your  company, 
j  Sold.  Did  I  not  tell  ye  ? 

2  Sold. 

5"  Taliiig.]  i.  e.  Too  ivfeZing.    So  in  the  Merry  Wives  of  Wind- 
fo^,  act  iv.  ictne  iv.  Mi>.  ivgc,  ipeaking  of  Kerne  the  Hunter,  fays, 

'  There 
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2  Sold.  What  book's  that  ? 

1  Sold.  No  doubt, 

Some  excellent  falve  for  a  fore  heart.     Are  you 
Septimius,  that  bafe  knave  that  betray'd  Pompey  ? 
Sept.  I  was,  and  am  •,  unlefs  your  honeft  thoughts 
Will  look  upon  my  penitence,  and  fave  me, 
I  muft  be  ever  villain.     Oh,  good  foldiers, 
You  that  have  Roman  hearts,  take  heed  of  falmood  ; 
Take  heed  of  blood  ;  take  heed  of  foul  ingratitude  ! 
The  gods  have  fcarce  a  mercy  for  thofe  miichiefs. 
Take  heed  of  pride;  'twas  that  that  brought  me  to  it* 

2  Sold.  This  fellow  would  make  a  rare  fpeech  at  the 

gallows* 

3  Sold.  'Tis  very  fit  he  were  hang'd  to  edify  us. 
Sept.  Let  all  your  thoughts  be  humble  and  obedient, 

Love  your  commanders,  honour  them  that  feed  ye-, 

Pray  that  ye  may  be  llrong  in  honefty. 

As  in  the  ufe  of  arms  •,  labour,  and  diligently,, 

To  keep  your  hearts  from  eafe,  and  her  bale  ifiues, 

Pride  and  ambitious  wantonnefs  •,  thofe  fpoil'd  me : 

Rather  lofe  all  your  limbs,  than  the  leaft  honeity  j 

You're  never  lame  indeed,  'till  lofs  of  credit 

Benumb  ye  thro' ;  fears,  and  thofe  maims  of  honour, 

Are  memorable  crutches,  that  (hall  bear, 

When  you  are  dead,  your  noble  names  to  eternity  ! 

1  Sold.  I  cry. 

2  Sold.  And  fo  do  I. 

3  Sold.  An  excellent  villain  ! 

1  Sold.  A  more  fweet  pious  knave,  I  never  heard  yet. 

2  Sold.  He  was  happy  he  was  rafcal,  to  come  to  this. 

Enter  Achoreus. 
Who's  this  ?  a  prieft  ? 

Sept.  Oh,  ftay,  moft  holy  Sir ! 

'  There  he  bbits  tiie  trees,  and  takes  the  cattle.' 
And  in  King  Lear,  aft  ii.  fcene  ii.  Lear  thus  execrates  his  unnatural 
daughter : 

* ftrike  her  young  bones, 

'   You  taking  air?,  with  lamenefs  P 
See  Warner's  Letter  to  Garrick,  p.  39.  R. 

VOL.  IV.  K  And, 
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'And,  by  the  gods  of  Egypt  I  conjure  ye, 

Ids,  and  great  Ofiris,  pity  me, 

Pity  a  loaden  man  !  and  tell  me  truly 

With  what  moft  humble  facrifice  I  may 

Warn  off  my  fin,  and  appeafe  the  powers  that  hate  me  ? 

Take  from  my  heart  thole  thoufand  thouiand  furies, 

That  reitlefs  gnaw  upon  my  life,  and  lave  me  I 

Oreftes'  bloody  hands  fell  on  his  mother, 

Yet  at  the  holy  altar  he  was  pardon'd. 

Actor.  Oreftes  out  of  madnefs  did  his  murder, 
And  therefore  he  found  grace:  Thou,  worft  of  all 

men, 

Out  of  cold  blood,  and  hope  of  gain,  bafe  lucre, 
Slew'ft  thine  own  feeder  !  Come  not  near  the  altar, 
Nor  with  thy  reeking  hands  pollute  the  facrifice  •, 
Thou'rt  mark'd  for  frame  eternal  !  [Exit. 

Sept.  Look  all  on  me, 
And  let  me  be  a  ftory  left  to  time 
Of  blood  and  infamy  !  How  bafe  and  ugly 
Ingratitude  appears,  with  all  her  profits  ! 
Howmonftrous  my  hop'd  graceatcourt !  Goodfoldiers; 
Let  neither  flattery,  nor  the  witching  found 
Of  high  and  foft  preferment,  touch  your  goodnefs  : 
To  be  valiant,  old,  and  honeft,  oh,  what  bleffednefs  ! 

1  Sold.  Doft  thou  want  any  thing  ? 
Sept.  Nothing  but  your  prayers. 

2  Sold.  Be  thus,  and  let  the  blind  prieft  do  his  worlt  ? 
We've  gods  as  well  as  they,  and  they  will  hear  us. 

3  Sold.  Come,  cry  no  more  :    Th'  haft  wept  out 

twenty  Pompeys. 

Enter  Photinus  and  Achillas. 
Pbo.  So  penitent  ? 
Acbil.  It  feems  fo. 
Pbo.  Yet  for  all  this 
We  muft  employ  him. 

i  Sold.  Thefe  are  the  armed  foldier-leaders : 
Away ;  and  let's  to  th'  fort,  we  mail  be  fnaptelfe. 

[Exeunt. 
Pbo. 
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Pbo.  How  now?  Why  thus?   What  caufeofthis 

dejection  ? 

AM.  Why  cioft  thou  weep  ? 
Sept.  Pray  leave  me ;  you  have  ruin'd  me, 
You've  made  me  a  famous  villain  ! 
Pbo    Does  that  touch  thee  ? 
Achil.  He  will  be  hard  to  win ;  he  feels  his  lewdnefs. 
Pbo.  He  muft  be  won,  or  we  mall  want  our  ri^ht- 

hand. 

This  fellow  dares,  and  knows,  and  rriuft  be  hearten'd. 
Art  thpu  fo  poor  to  blench  at  what  thou  haft  done  ? 
Is  confcience  a  comrade  for  an  old  foldier? 
JL,/*^  Ic  is  not  thac  i  it  may  be  fome  difgrace 
inat  he  takes  heavily,  and  would  be  cheriih'd. 
Stptirmusever  fcorn'd  to  (hew  fuch  weaknefs. 

Sept.  J^et  me  alone  j  I  am  not  for  your  purpofe  ; 
1  m  now  a  new  man. 

Pbo.  We  have  new  affairs  for  thee, 
Thofe  that  will  raife  thy  head. 

Sept.  I  would  'twere  off, 

And  in  your  bellies,  for  the  love  you  bear  me  ! 
I'll  be  no  more  knave  ;  I  have  flings  enough 
Already  in  my  breail. 

Pbo.  Thou  malt  be  noble  • 

And  who  dares  think  then  that  thou  art  not  honed  ? 
Achil.  Thou  malt  command  in  chief  all  our  ftrcnp- 

forces  j 

And  if  thou  ferv'ft  an  ufe,  muft  not  all  juftify  it  ? 
Sept.  I'm  rogue  enough. 
Pbo.  Thou  wilt  be  more  and  bafer  j 
A  poor  rogue's  all  roguts,  open  to  all  fhames  ; 
Nothtng  to  fhadow  him.     Dofl  thou  think  crying 
Can  keep  thee  from  the  ceniure  of  the  multitude? 
Or  to  be  kneeling  at  the  altar,  favethee? 
^Tis  poor  and  fervile  !  Wert  thou  thine  own  facrifice, 
Twould  feem  fo  low,  people  would  fpit  the  fire  out. 
AM.  Keep  thy  felf  glorious  ftill,  tho'  ne'er  fo  ftain'd, 
And  that  will  lelfen  it,  if  not  work  it  out. 
To  go  complaining  thus,  and  thus  repenting, 

K  2  Like 
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Like  a  poor  girl  that  had  betray'd  her  maidenhead— 
Sept.  I'll  ftop  mine  ears. 
AM.  Will  fhew  fo  in  a  foldier, 

So  fimply  and  fo  ridiculoufly,  fo  tamely 

Pho.  If  people  would  believe  thee,  'twere  lome 

honefty ; 

And  for  thy  penitence  would  not  laugh  at  thee, 
(As  Cure  they  will)  and  beat  thee,  for  thy  poverty  ; 
If  they'd  allow  thy  foolery,  there  were  fome  hope. 
Sept.  My  foolery  ? 

Pbo.  Nay,  more  than  that,  thy  mifery, 
Thy  monftrous  mifery. 

Acbil.  He  begins  to  hearken.— 
Thy  mifery  fo  great,  men  will  not  bury  thee. 
Sept.  That  this  were  true  ! 
Pbo.  Why  does  this  conquering  Csefar 
Labour  thro"'  the  world's  deep  feas  of  toils  and  troubles, 
Dangers,  and  defperate  hopes  ?  to  repent  afterwards  ? 
Why  does  he  (laughter  thoufands  in  a  battle, 
And  whip  his  country  with  the  fword  ?  to  cry  for't  ? 
Thou  kili'dft  great Pompey:  He'll  kill  all  his  kindred, 
And  juftify  it-,  nay,  raife  up  trophies  to  it. 
When  thou  hear'ft  him  repent,(he's  held  moft  holy  too) 
And  cry  for  doing  daily  bloody  murders, 
Take  thou  example,  and  go  afk  forgivenefs  ; 
Call  up  the  thing  thou  nam'ft  thy  confcience, 
And  let  it  work  •,  then  'twill  feem  well,  Septimius. 
Sept.  He  does  all  this. 
Acbil.  Yes,  and  is  honour'd  for  it  -, 
Nay,  call'd  the  honour'd  Casfar :  So  mayft  thou  be  * 
Thou  wert  born  as  near  a  crown  as  he. 
Sept.  He  was  poor. 
Pbo.  And  defperate  bloody  tricks  got  him  this  credit* 

Sept.  I  am  afraid  you  will  once  more 

Pho.  Help  to  raife  thee. 
Off  with  thy  pining  black  ;  it  dulls  a  foldier, 
And  put  on  refolution  like  a  man, 
A  noble  fate  waits  on  thee. 
Sept.  I  now  feel 

Myfelf 
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Myfelf  returning  ralcal  fpeedily. 
Oh,  that  I  had  the  power — - — 

Acbil  Thou  (halt  have  all ; 

And  do  all  thro'  thy  power.  Men  fhall  admire  thee2 
And  the  vices  of  Septimius  fhall  turn  virtues. 

Sept.  Off,  off;  thou  muft  off 58 ;  off,  my  cowardice  ! 
Puling  repentance,  off! 

Pbo.  Now  thou  fpeak'ft  nobly, 

Sept.  Off,   my  dejected  looks,  and  welcome,  im- 
pudence ! 

My  daring  mail  be  deity,  to  fave  me. 
Give  me  inftructions,  and  put  action  on  me, 
A  glorious  caufe  upon  my  fword's  point,  gentlemen, 
And  let  my  wit  and  valour  work.     You'll  raife  me, 
And  make  me  out-dare  all  my  miferies  ? 

Pbo.  All  this,  and  all  thy  wifhes. 

Sept.  Ufe  me  then. 

Woman ifh  fear,  farewell !   I'll  never  melt  more. 
Lead  on,  to  ibm'e  great  thing,  to  wake  my  fpirit S9 

58  Qf>  °.f>  thou  mult  off";  off  my  cowardice. "\  Mr.  Seward,  inge- 
nioufly,  and  not  unpoetically,  reads, 

Off",  off,  tbou  Muft  ;  off,  off,  my  cowardice  ! 

but  as  the  old  reading  is  ne:ther  void  of  fenle  nor  fpirit,  and  fuits  pe- 
culiarly well  the  fhuation  of  the  fpeaker,  we  did  not  think  ourfelves 
authorized  to  reje£  ir. 

59  Lead  on,  to  fime  great  thing,  to  xveal  my  font : 
1  tut  the  cedar  Pompey,  and  V II  fell 

This  huge  oak  C~rfar  too."]  To  «tv*<7/fignifies  to  render  well  or 
healthy,  and  therefore  feems  a  llronger  word  than  heal,  which  both 
Mr.  Theobald  and  Mr.  Sympfon  would  fubftitute  inltead  of  it :  As 
•weal  is  not  very  common  in  this  fenfe,  1  at  firft  reading  hefitated  upon 
it,  and  thought  tivi&jletl  my  fpirit  might  be  the  true  reading,  as  it  is  a 
more  metaphorical  phrafe,  and  common  to  our  Authors.  Thus,  in  the 
fecond  fcene  of  the  next  aft,  the  fame  Septimius  fays  ; 

Ctefar,  Ptolomy, 

Now  I  am  fteel'd,  are  to  me  empty  names. 

But  upon  the  whole,  I  fee  no  reafon  for  any  change.  The  two  meta- 
phors in  the  next  line  may  vie  with  the  very  nobleft  of  all  that  have 
been  ever  ftruck  out  by  either  Greek,  Latin,  or  Englifh  Poet.  The 
niajcfty,  dignity  and  magnificence  of  Pompey  by  the  cedar,  and  the 
flrength,  vigour,  and  warlike  robuftneft  of  Caefar,  are  as  nobly  exprefs'd 
by  the  oak  ;  nor  is  the  choice  of  the  verbs  that  accompany  them  lefs 
admirable.  Seaward. 

Though  Mr.  Seward  frequently  fpeaks  of  the  fecond  folio  as  his 
K  3  favourite 
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I  cut  the  cedar  Pompey,  and  I'll  fell 
This  huge  oak  Csefar  too. 

Pho.  Now  thou  fing'ft  fweetly, 
And  Ptolomy  fhall  crown  thee  for  thy  fervice. 

Acbil.  He's  well  wrought  ;  put  him  on  ap?.cs  'fore 
cooling60.  [Exeunt. 


ACT     V.    ,  S  C  E  N  E      I. 


Enter  CV/2zr,  Antony,  and  Dolabella. 
tumult  ftill  encreafes. 


C<?far.  Oh,  my  fortune  ! 


My  lu'ttful  folly  rather  I  But  'tis  well, 
And  worthily  I'm  made  a  bondman's  prey, 
That  (after  all  my  glorious  victories, 
In  which  I  pa'fs'd  lo  many  feas  of  dangers, 
When  all  the  elements  confpir'd  againit  me) 
Would  yield  up  the  domin.on  of  this  head 
To  any  mortal  power  ;  fo  blind' and  ftupid,    - 
To  truft  thefe  bale  Egyptians,  that  proclaim'd 
Their  perjuries  in  noble  Pompey 's  death, 
And  yet  that  could  not  warn  me  ! 

Dol.  Be  ftill  Cffifar, 
Who  ever  lov'd  to  exercife  his  fate 
Where  danger  look'd  moil  dreadful. 

Ant.  If  you  fall, 

Fall  not  alone;  let  the  king  and  his  filler 
Be  buried  in  your  ruins  :  On  my  life, 
They  both  are  guilty  !  Reaibn  may  allure  you, 
Photinus  nor  Achillas  durft  attempt  you, 
Or  make  one  dart,  or  fword,  aim'd  at  your  fafety, 

favourte  edition  of  this  piay,  he  oftener  neg'e3;s  it,  than  cc  rreds  from 
it  Th.it  copy  Gys-  WAKE  my  f pint ;  an  excellent  reading,  li'tal 
is  at  beft  uncouth. 

f0  Put  him  on  apace  for  cooling.]  For  cooling  mart  mean/cr  fear 
•f  rw/%,  or  elfe  it  is  not  fer.fe  here  :  But  as  this  fcems  ftifF,  I  prefer 
""fore  cooling  as  the  natural  exprefiion.  SenuarJ 
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Without  their  warrant. 

Ctffar.  For  the  young  king,  I  know  not 
How  he  may  be  mi  fled  ;  but  for  his  lifter, 
Unequal'd  Cleopatra,  'twere  a  kind 
Of  blafphemy  to  doubt  her  :  Ugiy  treafon 
Durft  never  dwell  in  fuch  a  glorious  building; 
Nor  can  fo  clear  and  great  a  fpirit  as  hers  is 
Admit  of  falfhood. 

Ant.  Let  us  feize  on  him  then ; 
And  leave  her  to  her  fortune. 

Dol.  If  he  have  power, 
Ufe  it  to  your  fecurity,  and  let 
His  honelty  acquit  him  ;  if  he  be  falfe, 
Jt  is  too  great  an  honour  he  fhould  die 
By  your  victorious  hand. 

C<efar.  He  comes,  and  I 
Shall  do  as  I  find  caufe. 

Enter  Ptolemy,  Achoreus^  and  Apollodorus. 

Ptol.  Let  not  great  Csefar 
Impute  the  breach  of  hofpitality 
To  you,  my  gueft,  to  me  !   I  am  contemn'd, 
And  my  rebellious  fubjects  lift  their  hands 
Againft  my  head;  and 'would  they  aim'd  no  further, 
Provided  that  I  fell  a  facrifice 
To  gain  you  fafety  !  That  this  is  not  feign'd, 
The  boldnefs  of  my  innocence  may  confirm  you  : 
Had  I  been  privy  to  their  bloody  plot, 
I  now  had  led  them  on,  and  given  fair  glofs 
To  their  bad  caufe,  by  being  prefent  with  them  j 
But  I,  that  yet  tafte  of  the  punifhment 
In  being  falfe  to  Pompey,  will  not  make 
A  fecond  fault  to  Caefar  uncompell'd  : 
With  fuch  as  have  not  yet  (hook  off  obedience, 
I  yield  myfelf  to  you,  and  will  take  part 
In  all  your  dangers. 

Ctffar.  This  pleads  your  excufe, 
And  I  receive  it. 

Achor.  If  they  have  any  touch 

K4  Of 
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Of  j  uft ice,  or  religion,  I  will  ufe 

Th*  authority  of  our  gods,  to  call  them  back 

From  their  bad  purpole. 

Apol  This  part  of  the  palace 
Is  yet  defenfible ;  we  may  make  it  good 
'Till  your  pow'rs  refcne  us. 

Cafar.  Casfar  befieg'd  ? 

Oh,  itain  to  my  great  actions  !  'Twas  my  cuftom, 
An  army  routed,  as  my  feet  had  wings, 
To  be  fir(t  in  the  chafe  ;  nor  walls,  nor  bulwarks 
Could  guard  thofe  that  efcap'd  the  battle's  fury 
From  this  ftrong  arm  ;  and  I  to  be  enclos'd  ! 
My  heart  !  my  heart!  But 'tis  neceffity, 
To  which  the  gods  muft  yield,  and  I  obey, 
'Till  1  redeem  it,  by  fome  glorious  way.       [Exeunt, 

SCENE       II. 

Enter  Photinus,  Achillas,  Septimius,  $nd  Soldiers. 

Pbo.  There's  no  retiring  now  j  we  are  broke  in  ; 
The  deed  paft  hope  of  pardon.     If  we  profper, 
'Twill  be  itil'd  lawful,  and  we  mail  give  laws 
To  thofe  that  now  command  us  :  Stop  not  at 
Or  loyalty,  or  duty ;  bold  ambition 
To  dare,  and  power  to  do,  gave  the  firft  difference 
Between  the  king  and  fubje<5t.     Csefar's  motto, 
Aut  Csefar  aut  nihil^  each  of  us  mull  claim, 
And  ufe  it  as  our  own. 

Achil.  The  deed  is  bloody, 
If  we  conclude  in  Ptolomy's  death. 

Pbo.  The  better  •, 
The  globe  of  empire  muft  be  fo  manur'd. 

Sept.  Rome,  that  from  Romulus  firft  took  her  name, 
Had  her  walls  water'd  with  a  crimfon  mower 
Drain'd  from  a  brother's  heart  •,  nor  was  fhe  rais'd 
To  this  prodigious  height,  that  overlooks 
Three  full  parts  of  the  earth  that  pay  her  tribute, 
But  by  enlarging  of  her  narrow  bounds 

By 
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By  th'  fack  of  neighbour  cities,  not  made  hers 
'Till  they  were  cemented  with  th-  blood  of  thofe 
That  did  poflcis  'em  :  Casiar,  Ptolomy, 
Now  1  am  fteel'd,  to  me  are  empty  names, 
Efteem'd  as  Pompey's  was. 

Pbo.  Well  laid,  Septimius  ! 
Thou  now  art  right  again. 

Acbil.  But  what  courfe  take  we 
For  the  princefs  Cleopatra  ? 

Pho.  Let  her  live 

A  while,  to  make  us  fport;  fhe  (hall  authorize 
Our  undertakings  to  the  ignorant  people, 
As  if  what  we  do  were  by  her  command  : 
But,  our  triumvirate  government  once  confirm'd, 
She  bears  her  brother  company  :  That's  my  province  ; 
Leave  me  to  work  her. 

Acbil.  I  will  undertake 
For  Ptolomy. 

Sept.  Casfar  mall  be  my  tafk  ; 
And  as  in  Pompey  I  began  a  name, 
I'll  perfed  it  in  Csefar  ! 


Enter  above,  C^far,  Ptolomy,  Achoreus, 
Antony,  and  Dolabella. 

Pho.  'Tis  refolv'd  then  ; 
We'll  force  our  paflage. 

Acbil.  See,  they  do  appear, 
As  they  defir'd  a  parley. 

Pho.  I  am  proud  yet 
I've  brought  them  to  capitulate. 

Ptol.  Now,  Photinus? 

Pho.  Now,  Ptolomy  ! 

Ptol.  No  addition  ? 

Pbo.  We  are  equal, 

Tho'  Casfar's  name  were  put  into  the  fcale, 
In  which  our  worth  is  weigh'd. 

C<?far.  Prefumptuous  villain, 
Upon  what  grounds  haft  thou  prefum'd  to  raife 
Thy  fcrvile  hand  againft  the  king  ?  or  me, 

That 
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THat  have  a  greater  name  ? 

Pho.  On  thofe  by  which 
Thou  didft  prefume  to  pafs  the  Rubicon, 
Againil  the  laws  of  Rome  •,  and  at  the  name 
Of  traitor  fmile,  as  thou  didft  when  Marcellus, 
The  conful,  with  the  fenate's  full  confent, 
Pronounc'd  thee  for  an  enemy  to  thy  country  : 
Yet  thou  went'ft  on,  and  thy  rebellious  caufe 
Was  crown'd  with  fair  fuccefs.    Why  mould  we  fear 

then  ? 
Think  on  that,  Casfar  ! 

Ctffar.  Oh,  the  gods  !   be  brav'd  thus  ? 
And  be  compelled  to  bear  this  from  a  flave, 
That  would  not  brook  great  JPompey  his  fuperior  ? 

Achil.  Thy  glories  now  have  touch'd  the  higheft 
>  .  point, 

And  rnuft  defcend. 

Pho.  Defpair,  and  think  we  fland 
The  champions  of  Rome,  to  wreak  her  wrongs, 
Upon  whofe  liberty  thou  haft  fet  thy  foot. 

Sept.  And  that  the  ghofts  of  all  thole  noble  Romans 
That  by  thy  fword  fell  in  this  civil  war, 
Expect  revenge. 

Ant.  Dar'ft  thou  fpeak,  and  remember 
There  was  a  Pompey  ? 

Pho.  There's  no  hope  to  'fcape  us  : 
If  that,  againft  the  odds  we  have  upon  you, 
You  dare  come  forth  and  fight,  receive  the  honour 
To  die  like  Romans  •,  if  ye  faint,  refolve 
To  ilarve  like  wretches  !   I  difdain  to  change 
Another  fyllable  with  you. 

Ant.  Let  us  die  nobly  -,      {'Exeunt  Pho. Achil.  Sept, 
And  rather  fall  upon  each  other's  fword, 
Than  come  into  thefe  villains'  hands. 

C<ffar.  That  fortune, 

Which  to  this  hour  hath  been  a  friend  to  Caefar, 
Tho'  for  a  while  me  cloath  her  brow  with  frowns, 
Will  fmilc  again  upon  me  :  Who  will  pay  her 
Orfacriftce,  or  vows,  if  flie  forfake 

Her 
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Her  bed  of  works  in  me  ?  or  fuffef  him, 

Whom  with  a  ftrong  hand  fhe  hath  led  triumphant 

Thro5  the  whole  weftern  world,  and  Romeacknowledg'd 

Her  fovereign  lord,  to  end  inglorioufly 

A  life  admir'd  by  all  ?  The  threaten'd  danger 

Mn-t,  by  away  more  horrid,  be  avoided, 

And  I  will  run  the  hazard.     Fire  the  palate, 

And  the  rich  magazines  that  neighbour  it, 

In  which  the  wealth  of  Egypt  is  contain'd! 

Start  not  ;  it  lhall  be  fo  ;  that  while  the  people 

I/abour  in  quenching  the  enfuing  flames  6l, 

L  ke  Caeiar,  with  this  handful  or  my  friends, 

Th.o'  tire,  and  fwords,  1  force  a  paflitge  to 

My  conquering  legions.     King,  if  thou  dar'ft,  follow 

Where  Caefar  leads  ;  or  live,  or  die  a  freeman  ! 

Jf  not,  Itay  here  a  bondman  to  thy  ilave, 

And,  dead,  be  thought  unworthy  of  a  grave  !  [Exeunt. 

SCENE      III. 


Enter  f 

Sept.  I  feel  my  refolution  melts  again, 
And  that  I  am  not  knave  alone,  but  fool, 
In  all  my  purpofes.     This  devil  Photinus 
Employs  me  as  a  property,  and,  grown  ufelefs, 
Will  make  me  off  again  :  He  told  me  fo 
When  I  kill'd  Pompey  •,  nor  can  I  hope  better, 
When  Csfar  is  difpatch'd.     Services  done 
For  fuch  as  only  ftudy  their  own  ends, 
Too  great  to  be  rewarded,  are  return'd 


61  The  enfuing^faffw.]  Mr.Sympfon  would  read  confuming  flamet  , 
but  I  fee  no  fort  of  realon  for  a  change,  enfuing  flames  means  the 
flames  which  would  enfue  from  their  firing  the  palace.  Plutarch  and 
Lucan  fay,  that  it  was  the  enemies  (hips  in  the  harbour  that  Casfar  fir'd, 
as  they  were  attempting  from  them  to  fcale  the  palace  in  which  Csfar 
was  bcfieg'J,  and  that  the  flimes  were  by  that  means  communicated 
to  the  palace,  by  which  the  famous  Alexandrian  library,  the  great 
treafure  of  Egyptian,  Grecian,  and  Eallern  learning,  was  totally  de- 
ftroyed.  Our  Poets  have  given  it  a  turn  that  much  heightens  Casfar's 
heroiim.  Scvcard. 

Wkh 
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With  deadly  hate  :  I  learn'd  this  principle 

In  his  own  fchool.     Yet  ftill  he  fools  me  ;  well  ; 

And  yet  he  trufts  me :  Since  I  in  my  nature 

Was  fafhion'd  to  be  falfe,  wherefore  mould  I, 

That  kill'd  my  general,  and  a  Roman,  one 

To  whom  I  ow'd  all  nourimments  of  life, 

Be  true  to  an  Egyptian  ?  To  fave  Cgsfar, 

And  turn  Photinus'  plots  on  his  own  head, 

( As  it  is  in  my  power)  redeem  my  credit, 

And  live,  to  lie,  and  fwear  again  in  fafhion, 

Oh,  'twere  a  mailer-piece  !  Ha !  Curfe  me 6i !   Casfar  ? 

How's  he  got  off  ? 

Enter  C<efar,   Ptolomy,   Antony,  Dolabella,    Achoreus, 
Apollodorus,  and  Soldiers. 

Ctefar.  The  fire  has  took, 
And  mews  the  city  like  a  fecond  Troy  ; 
The  navy  too  is  fcorch'd  -,  the  people  greedy 
To  fave  their  wealth  and  hpufes,  while  their  foldiers 
Make  fpoil  of  all :  Only  Achillas'  troops 
Make  good  their  guard;  break  thro'  them,  we  are  fafe. 
I'll  lead  you  like  a  thunder-bolt ! 

Sept.  Stay,  Csefar. 

C<efar.  Who's  this  ?  the  dog  Septimius  ? 

Ant.  Cut  his  throat. 

Dol.  You  bark'd  but  now ;  fawn  you  fo  foon  ? 

Sept.  Oh,  hear  me ! 
What  I'll  deliver  is  forCaefar's  fafety, 
For  all  your  good. 

Ant.  Good  from  a  mouth  like  thine, 
That  never  belch'd  but  blafphemy  and  treafon, 
On  feftival  days  ! 

Sept.  I  am  an  alter'd  man, 
Alter'd  indeed  ;  and  I  will  give  you  caufe 
To  fay  I  am  a  Roman. 

61  Ha  ?  ••  •  me,  Crffar.  ]   Former  editions.    Curfe,  or  Haft,  or 

Come  monofyilable  of  the  like  import,  is,  we  apprehci.d,  the  word 
omitted  here  ;  as  fox  in  Tome  other  pr.lLges  of  tiicie  plays,  from  the 
occafioaal  delicacy  of  the  tranfcribers  and  pi  inters. 

Dol. 
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Dol.  Rogue,  I  grant  thee. 

Sept.  Truft  me,  I'll  make  the  paflagefmooth  and  eafy, 
For  your  efcape. 

Ant.  I'll  truft  the  devil  fooner, 
And  make  a  fafer  bargain. 

Sept.  I  am  trufted 
With  all  Photinus'  fecrets. 

Ant.  There's  no  doubt  then, 
Thou  wilt  be  falfe. 

Sept.  Still  to  be  true  to  you. 

ZW.  And  very  likely  6j. 

C<efar.  Be  brief;  the  means  ? 

Sept.  Thus,  Caefar: 

Tome  alone,  but  bound  by  terrible  oaths 
Not  to  difcover  it,  he  hath  reveal'd 
A  difmal  vault,  whofe  dreadful  mouth  does  open 
A  mile  beyond  the  city :  In  this  cave 
Lie  but  two  hours  conceal'd. 

Ant.  If  you  believe  him, 
He'll  bury  us  alive. 

Dol.  I'll  fly  in  the  air  firft. 

Sept.  Then  in  the  dead  of  night,  I'll  bring  you  back 
Into  a  private  room,  where  you  fhall  find 
Photinus,  and  Achillas,  and  the  reft 
Of  their  commanders,  cloie  at  counfel. 

Ctiefar.  Good  ; 
What  follows  ? 

Sept.  Fall  me  fairly  on  their  throats  : 
Their  heads  cut  off  and  fhorn,  the  multitude 
Will  eafily  difperfe. 

Ctefar.  Oh,  devil !  away  with  him  ! 
Nor  true  to  friend  nor  enemy  ?  Csefar  fcorns 
To  find  his  fafety,  or  revenge  his  wrongs, 
So  bale  a  way  ;  or  owe  the  means  of  life 
To  fuch  a  leprous  traitor  !  I  have  tower'd 
For  victory  like  a  falcon  in  the  clouds, 
Not  dig'd  for't  like  a  mole.  Our  fwords,  and  caufe, 

6}  And  very  likely.}  Mr.  Seward  prinrs,  dy,  very  likely  ? 

Make 
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Make  way  for  us  :  And  that  it  may  appear 
We  took  a  noble  courfe,  and  hate  bafe  treafon^ 
Some  foldiers,  that  would  merit  Casfar's  favour, 
Hang  him  on  yonder  turret,  and  then  follow 
The  lane  this  iword  makes  for  you,  [Exit. 

1  Sold   Here's  a  belt ; 
Tho'  I  die  for't,  I'll  ufe  it. 

2  Sold.  "Tis  too  good 
To  trufs  a  cur  in. 

Sept.  Save  me  !  here's  gold< 

1  Sold.  If  Rome 

Wereoffer'd  for  thy  ranfom,  it  could  not  help  thee. 

2  Sold.  Hang  not  an  arfe. 

i  Sold.  Goad  him  on  with  thy  fword  ! 
Thou  doft  dtfcrve  a  worferend  •,  and  may 
All  fuch  conclude  fo,  that  their  friends  betray !  [Exeufft, 

SCENE      IV. 

Enter  federally,  Affmoe,  Eros,  and  Cleopatra* 

Arf.  We  are  loft  ! 

Eros.  Undone ! 

Arf.  Confufton,  fire  and  fwords, 
And  fury  in  the  foldier's  face  more  horrid, 
Circle  us  round  ! 

Eros.  The  king's  command  they  laugh  at,- 
And  jeer  at  Casfar's  threats. 

Arf.  My  brother  feiz'd  on 
By  th'  Romany  as  thought  guilty  of  the  tumult,' 
And  forc'd  to  bear  him  company,  as  mark'd  out 
For  his  protection,  or  revenge. 

Eros.  They  have  broke 
Into  my  cabinet  •,  my  trunks  are  ranfack'd. 
,   Arf.  I've  loft  my  jewels  too ;  but  that's  the  leaft :; 
The  barbarous  rafcals,  againft  all  humanity 
Or  fenfe  of  pity,  have  kill'd  my  little  dog, 
And  broke  my  monkey's  chain. 

Eros.  They  rifled  me  : 
But  that  I  could  endure,  and  tire  'em  too, 

Would 
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Would  they  proceed  no  further. 
Arf.  Oh,  my  lifter ! 
Eros.  My  queen,  my  miftrefs  ! 
Arf.  Can  you  Hand  unmov'd,  when 
The  earthquake  of  rebellion  makes  the  city  ? 
And  the  court  trembles  ? 

Cleo.  Yes,  Arfinoe, 
And  with  a  mafculine  conftancy  deride 
Fortune's  worfb  malice,  as  a  fervant'to 
My  virtues,  not  a  miftrefs  :  Then  we  forfake 
The  ftrong  fort  of  ourfelves,  when  we  once  yield, 
Or  mrink  at  her  afTaults  •,  I'm  itill  myfclf, 
And  tho'  difrob'd  of  ibvereignty 64,  and  ravifh'd 
Of  ceremonious  duty  that  attends  it: 
Nay,  grant  they'd  fhv'd  my  body,  my  free  mind, 
;  Like  to  the  palm-tree  walling  fruitful  Nile65, 
:  Shall  grow  up  Itraighter,  and  enlarge  itfelf, 
j  Spite  of  the  envious  weight  That  loads  it  with66. 
;  Think  of  thy  birth,  Arfinoe  ;  common  burdens 

6*  And  though  difrob"  d.~\  If  this  be  the  true  reading,  the  fentence 
mail  be  an  imperfect  one,  and  be  clofcd  with  a  dafh—  ;  but  as  I  don't 
i  approve  of  making  imperfect  fentences  without  apparent  caufe,  I  think 
the  flight  change  m  tde  in  the  text  is  a  much  better  ialve.  Seaward. 

iVlr.Seward  reads,  A  LTHO'  dijmfrdi  but  there  is  no  occafion  for 
any  change  ;  the  old  reading  conveying  the  fame  fenfe  :  *  I  am  ftiil 
toyfeif,  and  remain  jo  tho'  difrob'd,  &c.' 

6*  Like  to  the  palm-tree  nailing  fruitful  Kile.']  The  reader  will  un- 
doubtedly have  observed  the  art  ^no  njciit  of  our  Poets,  in  fo  often 
taking  their  images  and  funiles  from  the  country  where  the  fcene  is 
laid.  This  is>  a  beauty  that  there  is  not  the  leaft  trace  of  in  Corneille's 
Pompey  ;  all  his  characters,  fentiment?^  and  language,  are  entirely 
French.  Setuarii. 

66  Sp'gb*  of  the  envious  weight  that  loads  it  with.]  With,  here, 
being  ncceffary  to  the  verfe,  but  not  to  the  fenfe,  Mr.  Syrupfon  con- 
curr'd  with  me  in  changing  the  exprefiion.  Seward. 

Edit.  1750  reads — Spite  of  the  envious  weight  it's  loaded  with. 

Mr.  Seward  has  here  given  us  a  moll  ftrange  note  :  He  talks  of  the 
word  'with,  as  not  being  necefTary  to  the  fenfe,  and  yet  it  is  the  only 
word  cut  of  four  he  has  left  in  the  paflage.  In  my  opinion,  he  has 
miffed  entirely  the  beautiful  imagery  of  the  Poets  :  '  My  mind,  like 
'  the  palm-tree  walling  fruitful  Nile,  mall  grow  up  ftraighter,  fpite 
*  of  the  envious  weight  That  (fruitful Nile)  loads  it  with,  or  difpenfes 
'  on  it."  J.  N 

Fit 
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Fit  common  moulders  :  Teach  the  multitude, 
By  differing  nobly  what  they  fear  to  touch  at, 
The  greatnefs  of  thy  mind  does  foar  a  pitch 
Their  dim  eyes,  darkert'd  by  their  narrow  fouls, 
Cannot  arrive  at. 

Arf.  I  am  new  created, 
And  owe  this  fecond  being  to  you,  belt  fitter, 
For  now  I  feel  you  have  infus'd  into  me 
Part  of  your  fortitude. 

Eros.  I  ftill  am  fearful : 
I" dare  not  tell  a  lie:  You  that  were  born 
Daughters  and  fillers  unto  kings,  may  nouriih 
Great  thoughts,  which  I,  that  am  your  humble  hand- 

maid, 
Muft  not  preiume  to  rival.  . 

Cleo.  Yet,  my  Eros, 

Tho'  thou  haft  profited  nothing  by  obferving 
The  whole  courfe  of  my  life,  learn  in  my  death^ 
Tho'  not  to  equal,  yet  to  imitate, 
Thy  fearlefs  miftrefs. 

Enter  Photinus. 

Eros.  Oh,  a  man  in  arms  ! 
His  weapon  drawn  too  ! 

Cleo.  Tho'  upon  the  point 
Death  fat,  I'll  meet  it,  and  out-dare  the  danger. 

Pho.  Keep  the  watch  ftrong ;  and  guard  the  paf- 

fage  fure 
That  leads  unto  the  fea. 

Cleo.  What  fea  of  rudenefs 
Breaks  in  upon  us  ?  or  what  fubject's  breath 
Dare  raife  a  ftorm,  when  we  command  a  calm  ? 
Are  duty  and  obedience  fled  to  Heav'n, 
And,  in  their  room,  ambition  and  pride 
Sent  into  Egypt  ?  That  face  fpeaks  thee  Photinus, 
A  thing  thy  mother  brought  into  the  world 
My  brother's  and  my  flave !  But  thy  behaviour, 
Oppos'd  to  that,  an  infolent  intruder 
Upon  that  fovereignity  thou  fhouldft  bow  to  ! 
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Jf  in  the  gulph  of  bafe  ingratitude, 

All  loyalty  to  Ptolomy  the  king 

Be  fwallow'd  up,  remember  who  I  am, 

Whofe  daughter,  and  whofe  lifter ;  or,  fuppofe 

That  is  forgot  too,  let  the  name  of  Csefar 

(Which  nations  quake  at)  ftop  thy  defperate  madnefs 

From  running  headlong  on  to  thy  confufion. 

Throw  from  thee  quickly  thofe  rebellious  arms, 

And  let  me  read  fubmifiion  in  thine  eyes ; 

Thy  wrongs  to  us  we  will  not  only  pardon, 

But  be  a  ready  advocate  to  plead  for  thee 

To  Csefar  and  my  brother. 

Pho.  Plead  my  pardon  ? 

To  you  I  bow ;  but  fcorn  as  much  to  ftoop  thus 
To  Ptolomy,  to  Caefar,  nay  the  gods, 
As  to  put  off  the  figure  of  a  man, 
And  change  my  effence  with  a  fenfual  beaft : 
All  my  defigns,  my  counfels,  and  dark  ends, 
Were  aim'd  to  purchaie  you. 

Cleo.  How  durft  thou 6?,  being 
The  fcorn  of  Bafenefs,  nourifh  fuch  a  thought ! 

Pho.  They  that  have  power  are  royal ;  and  thole  bafe 
That  live  at  the  devotion  of  another. 
What  birth  gave  Ptolomy,  or  fortune  Casfar, 
By  engines  famion'd  in  this  Protean  anvil, 
I  have  made  mine  ;  and  only  ftoop  at  you, 
Whom  I  would  ft  ill  preferve  free,  to  command  me. 
For  Caefar's  frowns,  they  are  below  my  thoughts  ; 
And,  but  in  thefe  fair  eyes  I  ftill  have  read 
The  ftory  of  a  fupreme  monarchy, 

67  How  durfl  tbou,   betn% 

The  fcorn  of  bafenefs  J\  Mr.  Sympfon  propofes  a  conjecture  here, 
inftead  of  the  fcorn  of  bafe  aefs,  he  thinks  it  might  h;.ve  been  (.\\zfcutn 
of  bafenefs,  i.  e.  The  b;.feit  part  of  bafenefs  itfelf.  The  thought  is 
certainly  nervous  and  juft  ;  but  the  old  reading  fully  equals  it :  '  Thou 
'  whom  as  an  eunuch  the  bafeft  of  women  would  defpife,  how  durft 
'  thou  think  of  me  ?'  This  is  finely  exprefled  by  the  fcorn  of  bafenefs. 

Sewartt. 

The  p.nfwer  of  Photinus  proves,  that  \c  applied  tbefcarn  ofbafewfs 
to  himfelf,  not,  as  Mr.  Seward  explains  it,  to  the  bafeji  of  women  j 
and  that  we  mult  here  underftand  Bafenefs  to  be  pertonified. 

VOL.  IV.  L  To 
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To  which  all  hearts,  with  mine,  gladly  pay  tribute, 
Photinus'  name  had  long  fmce  been  as  great 
As  Ptolomy's  e'er  was,  or  Caslar's  is. 
This  made  me,  as  a  weaker  tie,  to  unloofe 
The  knot  of  loyalty,  that  chain'd  my  freedom, 
And  flight  the  fear  that  Csefar's  threats  might  caufe$ 
That  I  and  they  might  fee  no  fun  appear, 
But  Cleopatra,  in  th'  Egyptian  fphere. 

Cleo.  Oh,  giant-like  ambition,  married  to 
Cymerian  darknefs 63 !  Inconfiderate  fool ! 
Tho'  flatter'd  with  felt-love,  couldft  thou  believe, 
Were  all  crowns  on  the  earth  made  into  one, 
And  that,  by  kings,  fet  on  thy  head  j  all  fceptres 
Within  thy  grafp,  and  laid  down  at  my  feet, 
I  would  vouchfafe  a  kifs  to  a  no-man  ? 
A  gelded  eunuch  ? 

Pbo.  Faireft,  that  makes  for  me, 
And  mews  it  is  no  fenfual  appetite, 
But  true  love  to  the.greatnefs  of  thy  fpirit, 
That,  when  that  you  are  mine,  (hall  yield  me  pleafures 
Hymen,  tho'  bleffing  a  new-married  pair, 
Shall  blufh  to  think  on,  and  our  certain  iiTue, 
The  glorious  fplendor  of  dread  majefty  -, 
Whofe  beams  ftiall  dazzle  Rome,  and  awe  the  world. 
My  wants  in  that  kind  others  mall  fupply, 
And  I  give  way  to'c; 

Cleo.  Baler  than  thy  birth ! 
Can  there  be  gods,  and  hear  this,  and  no  thunder 
Ram  thee  into  the  earth  ? 

Pho.  They  are  afleep, 

6?  Cymeriandanfsf//.]  This  is  a  Latin  phrafe  taken  from  the  name 
of  the  inhabitants  round  the  lake  Avernus,  \vhere  the  fuppofcd  Cntntean 
Sibyl's  O.ve  is  (hewed-  at  this  day.  This  vale  was  called  the  ir.ouch 
of  Hell,  from  the  quantity  of  fulphureous  and  peftiiential  vapours 
afcending  from  all  fides  of  i'r.  See  Virgil's  defciiption  in  the  fixth 
jEneid.  It  retains  nothing  of  this  at  prcfent,  as  the  country  round  it 
changes  its  piopercies  and  countenance  from  age  to  age.  But  the  vale 
round  the  Logo  del  Cane,  which  is  very  cear  it,  has  both  the  iulphu- 
reous  and  peftiiential  vapours  defcrib'd  by  Virgil.  Milton,  m  his 
has  followed  Fletcher  in  the  ufeof  thia  expreffion. 

SewarJ. 
And 
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And  cannot  hear  thee  :  Or,  with  open  eyes 
Did  Jove  look  on  us,  I  would  laugh  and  fwear 
That  his  artillery  is  cloy'd  by  me  : 
Or  if  that  they  have  power  to  hurt,  his  bolts 
Are  in  my  hand. 

Cleo.  Moil  impious ! 

Pho.  They  are  dreams, 
Religious  fools  make  at.     Yet  to  allure  thee, 
If  Nemefis,  that  icourges  pride  and  icorn, 
Be  any  thing  but  a  name,  Ihe  lives  in  me ; 
For,  by  myfelf  (an  oath  to  me  more  dreadful 
Than  Styx  is  to  your  gods)  weak  Ptolomy  dead, 
And  Cseiar,  both  being  in  my  toil,  remov'd, 
The  pooreil  rafcals  that  are  in  my  camp 
Shall,  in  my  prefence,  quench  their  luflful  heat 
In  thee,  and  young  Arfmoe,  while  I  laugh 
To  he^r  you  howl  in  vain.     I  deride  thole  gods, 
That  you  think  can  protect  you  ! 

Cleo.  To  prevent  thee, 
In  that  I  am  the  miltrels  of  my  fate  : 
So  hope  I  of  my  fitter  :  To  confirm  ity 
1 1  fpit  at  thee,  and  fcorn  thee  ! 

Pho.  I  will  tame 
'That  haughty  courage,  and  make  it  floop  too.- 

Cleo.  Never! 
1 1  was  born  to  command,  and  I  will  die  fo. 

Enter  Achillas,  ar.d  Soldiers,  with  the  body  of  Ptolomy. 

Pho.  The  king  dead  ?  This  is  a  fair  entrance  to 
Our  future  happinefs. 

Arf.  Oh,  my  dear  brother  ! 

Cleo.  Weep  not^  Arfmoe,  (common  women  do  fo) 
Nor  loie  a  tear  for  him  ;  it  cannot  help  him  •, 
'But  ftudy  to  die  nobly. 

Pho.  Cxfar  fled  ? 

'Tis  deadly  aconite  to  my  cold  heart ; 
lit  choaks  my  vital  fpirits  !  Where  was  your  care  ? 
'Did  the  guards  fleep  ? 

Acbil.  He  rous'd  them  with  his  fword  j 

L  2  (We 
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(We  talk  of  Mars,  but  I  am  fure  his  courage 

Admits  of  no  comparifon  but  itfelf69 ! ) 

And,  as  infpir'd  by  him,  his  following  friends, 

With  fuch  a  confidence  as  young  eaglets  prey 

Under  the  large  wing  of  their  fiercer  dam, 

Brake  thro'  our  troops,  and  fcatter'd  'em.  He  went  on, 

But  ftill  purfu'd  by  us  :  When  on  the  fudden 

He  ttHTi'd  his  head,  and  from  his  eyes  flew  terror, 

Which  (truck  in  us  no  lefs  fear  and  amazement 

Than  If  we  had  encounter'd  with  the  lightning 

Hurl'd  from  Jove's  cloudy  brow. 

Cled.   'Twas  like  my  Casfar ! 

AchiL  We  falPn  back,  he  made  on  •,  and,  as  our  fear 
Had  parted  from  us  with  his  dreadful  looksj 
Again  we  follow'd  :  But,  got  near  the  fea, 
On  which  his  navy  anchor'd,  in  one  hand 
Holding  a  fcroil  he  had  above  the  waves, 
And  in  the  other  grafping  faft  his  fvvord, 
As  it  had  been  a  trident  forg'd  by  Vulcan 
To  calm  the  raging  ocean,  he  made  away  7°, 
As  if  he  had  been  Neptune ;   his  friends,  like 
So  many  Tritons  follow'd,  their  bold  mouts 
Yielding  a  chearful  mufick.      We  fhower'd  darts 
Upon  them,  but  in  vain  ;  they  reach'd  their  mips  : 
And  in  their  fafety  we  are  funk  ;  for  Caslar 
Prepares  for  war.  _____ 

6<)  Admits  of  no  camparijon  but  HJelf.]  Mr.-  Theobald  has  wrote 
parallel  againlt  this  line,  and  fcems  to  have  defTgn'd  a  note  in  defence 
of  the  line,  which  Mr.  Pope  and  his  aflittants  in  the  Bathos  fo  inge- 
nioufly  banter'd  him  upon, 

1  None  but  birnfelf  can  be  his  parallel.' 

He  had  certainly  authorities  fufficient,  both  in  Shakefpeare  as  well  as 
Fletcher;  but  as  the  fentiment  is  in  itfelf  fomewhat  abiurd,  and  the 
three  greateft  wits  in  Europe  joined  in  expoiing  it,  the  laugh  will 
always  be  againft  him. 

The  following  defcription  of  one  of  the  mod  illuftrious  incidents  of 
Caefar's  life  is  worthy  our  Authors,  and  worthy  of  Casfar.  Lucan 
feems  to  have  either  exerted,  or  defign'd  to  have  exerted,  all  the 
vigour  of  his  genius  in  this  defcription  ;  but  the  Pharfalia  unhappily 
juft  there  breaks  oft'  unfiniuYd.  Scward. 

~°  He  made  away.]  We  have  not  altered  the  text,  but  ftrongly 
fufpeft  the  Author  wrote,  he  made  A  WAY. 

*      Pbo. 
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Pho.  How  fell  the  king  ? 

Acbil.  Unable 
To  follow  Csefar,  he  was  trod  to  death 
By  the  purfuers,  and  with  him  the  prieft 
Of  Ifis,  good  Achoreus.» 

Arf.  May  the  earth 
Lie  gently  on  their  afties ! 

Pho.  I  feel  now, 

!That  there  are  powers  above  us  ;  and  that  'tis  not 
Within  the  fearching  policies  of  man, 
To  alter  their  decrees. 

Cleo.  I  laugh  at  thee  ! 

Where  are  thy  threats  now,  fool  ?  thy  feoffs,  and  fcorns 
Againft  the  gods  ?  I  fee  calamity 
1$  the  beft  miftrefs  of  religion, 
And  can  convert  an  atheift.  [Shout  within. 

Pho.  Oh,  they  come  ! 
Mountains  fall  on  me  !  Oh,  for  him  to  die 
That  plac'd  his  Heav'n  on  earth,  js  an  uflurance 
'Jf  his  defcent  to  hell  !  Where  (hall  I  hide  me  ? 
The  greateft  daring  to  a  man  dimoneft, 
!s  but  a  baftard  courage,  ever  fainting.  [Exit. 

Enter  Cafar^  Sceva,  Antony^  and  Dolabella. 
C<efar.  Look  on  your  Casfar !  banifh  fear,  my  faireft  \ 
fou  now  are  fafe  ! 

See.  By  Venus,  not  a  kifs 

Till  our  work  be  done !  The  traitors  once  difpatch'd, 
f  To  it,  and  we'll  cry  aim ?I. 

71  To  it,  and  we' 11  cry  aim.]   Ay-me  is  a  favourite  cant  term  of  our 

.uthors  to  exprefs  the  whining  of  lovers :  I  believe,  therefore,  there 

'in  be  no  doubt  of  that  being  the  true  word  in  this  place.     Se-ivarJ. 

(    In  Mr.  Seward's  firlt  note  on  this  play,    he  called  Dr.  Warburton 

the  greateft  Critic  of  our  nation/  and  faid,  that  he  paid  '  fuch 

deference  to  his  judgment,    as  not  to  differ  from  it  without  much 

diffidence.'    After  this  declaration,  we  are  furprized  to  obferve  this 

Deration,  directly  againit  the  explanation  of  that  Author.    To  cry  aim 

;nifies  to  confent  to  or  approve  of  any  thing.    The  expreffion  occurs 

the  Merry  Wives  of  Windfor,  aft  ii.  fcene  iii.  '  Thou  fhalt  woo  her ; 

cry  aim,  faid  I  well  ?'  Upon  which  paflagc  the  following  is  part  of 

e  bifhop's  note.  «  So  again  in  this  play  (the  Merry  Wives)  And  to 

L  3  •  tbife 
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C4ar.  I  will  be  fpeedy.      [Exeunt  C*far  and  train. 

Cleo.  Farewell  again  !— Arfinoe !  How  now,  Lros  ? 
Ever  faint-hearted  ? 

Eros.  But  that  I  am  affur'd 
Your  excellency  can  command  the  general, 
I  fear  the  foldiers,  for  they  look  as  it 
They  would  be  nibbling  too. 

Cleo.  He  is  all  honour  •, 
Nor  do  I  now  repent  me  of  my  favours, 
Nor  can  I  think  Nature  e'er  made  a  woman, 
That  in  her  prime  deferv'd  him. 
Enter  C*far,   Sceva,   Antony,  Dolabella,  and  Soldiers, 
with  tbe  heads. 

Arf.  He's  comeback 


«  there  violent  proceeding*  all  ny  neighbours  /hall  cry  aim,  f.  e.  approve 
«  them.    And  again  in  King  John,  aft  ii.  fcene  11. 
"  It  ill  becomes  this  prefence  to  cry  aim 
"  To  thefe  ill  tuned  repetitions.' 

«  /  e  to  approve  of,  or  encourage  them.  The  phrafe  was  taken, 
«  originally, from  archery.  When  any  one  had  challenged  another 
«  to  moot  at  the  butts  (the  perpetual  diverfion,  as  well  as  exercife,  of 
<  that  time)  the  ftanders-by  ufed  to  fay  one  to  the  other,  cry  aim,  ,.  t. 
'  accept  the  challenge.  Thus  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  in  the  Fat* 
«  Maid  of  the  Inn,  aft  v.  make  the  Duke  lay, 

«   __ mull  I  cry  aime 

"  To  this  unheard-of  mfolence?' 

«  i  e  encourage  it,  and  agree  to  the  requeft  of  the  due!,  which  one 
«  of  his  fubjefls  had  infolently  demanded  againit  the  other.  But  here 
«  it  is  remarkable,  that  the  fenfelefs  editors,  (thole  of  1711)  not 
«  knowing  what  to  make  of  the  phrafe  cry  aim,  read  it  thus : 

"        •— .mult  I  cry  AI  ME,' 

«  as  if  it  was  a  note  of  irrterjeaion.  So  again  Maffinger,  in  his 
*  Guardian  : 

"  I  will  cry  a'm>  anc^  in  another  room 
"  Determine  of  my  vengeance.' 
«  And  again,  in  his  Renegado : 

.    ««  to  play  the  pandar 

*'  T6  t':e  viceroy's  ]oofe  embraces,  and  cry  aim, 

"  While  he  by  force  or  flattery "  R> 

7*   Arf.  Hei  tome  back, 

Purfue  no  further  ;  curb  the  folders  fury.}  This  grofs  mifxake  ot 
giving  part  of  Cafar'i  fpeech  to  Arfinoe t  ran  through  all  the  editions 
till  1750,  when  Mr.  Sevvard  corrected  it. 
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C*far.  Purfue  no  further;  curb  the  foldiers' fury ! 
See,  beauteous  miftrefs,  their  accurfed  heads, 
That  did  confpire  againft  us. 

See.  Furies  plague 'em  ! 

They  had  too  fair  an  end,  to  die  like  foldiers : 
Pompey  fell  by  the  fword  ;  the  crols  or  halter 
Should  have  difpatch'd  them. 

C<efar.  All's  but  death,  good  Sceva  ; 
Be  therefore  fatisfied.     And  now,  my  deareft, 
Look  upon  Csefar,  as  he  ftill  appcar'd, 
A  conqueror  !   And,  this  unfortunate  king 
Entomb'd  with  honour,  we'll  to  Rome,  where  Caefar 
Will  mew  he  can  give  kingdoms  •,  for  the  fenate, 
Thy  brother  dead,  mall  willingly  decree 
The  crown  of  Egypt,  that  was  his,  to'thce. 

{Exeunt  omnes. 


EPILOGUE. 


I  NO  W  mould  wifh  another  had  my  place, 
But  that  I  hope  to  come  off,  and  with  grace  : 
And,  but  exprefs  fome  fign  that  you  are  pleas'd, 
We  of  our  doubts,  they  of  their  fears,  arc  eas'd. 
I  would  beg  further,  gentlemen,  and  much  fay 
I'th*  favour  of  ourfelves,  them,  and  the  play, 
Did  I  not  reft  aflur'd,  the  moft  I  fee 
Hate  impudence,  and  cherifli  modefty. 


THE 


LITTLE   FRENCH  LAWYER, 


A         COMEDY. 


Gardiner,  Lovelace,  and  Hil/s,  in  their  Commendatory  Verfes,  afcribe 
this  Comedy  to  Fletcher  ;  but  more  credible  witnejfes,  the  Prologue 
and  Epilogue,  mention  it  as  a  joint  production.  Its  fir  ft  publication 
•was  in  the  folio  of  1647.  The  greatejl  applaufe  was  always  be- 
ftowed  on  th's  play,  and  it  uftd  to  be  frequently  performed,  till  mo- 
dern refinement  banijhed  it  from  the  theatres.  In  1749,  fame  of 
the  fcenes  were  felefled for  a  farce,  andaSed  under  the  title  of  this 
Comedy. 


PROLOGUE. 


PROLOGUE. 


TO  promife  much  before  a  play  begin, 
And  when  'tis  done  afk  pardon,  were  a  fin 
We'll  not  be  guilty  of;  and  to  excufe 
Before  we  know  a  fault,  were  to  abufe 
The  writers  and  ourfelves  :  For  I  dare  fay 
We  all  are  fool'd  if  this  be  not  a  play, 
And  fuch  a  play  as  (hall  (To  mould  plays  do) 
Imp  time's  dull  wings,  and  make  you  merry  too. 
'Twas  to  that  purpofe  writ,  fo  we  intend  it ; 
And  we  have  our  wiih'd  ends,  if  you  commend  it. 


DRAMATIS 


DRAMATIS      PERSONS. 


MEN. 

Dinant,  a  gentleman  that  formerly  lotfd,  and  jlill  pre- 
tends to  love  Lamira. 

Cleremont,  a  merry  gentleman,  his  friend. 
Champernel,  a  lame  old  gentleman,  hujband  to  Lamira. 
Vertaign,  a  nobleman,  and  a  judge. 
Beaupre,  fan  to  Vertaign. 
Verdone,  nephew  to  Champernel. 
La  Writ,  a  wrangling  advocate,  or  the  Little  Lawyer, 
Sampfon,  afoolijh  advocate,  kinfman  to  Vertaign. 
Provoft. 
Gentlemen. 
Clients, 
Servants. 

W    O    M    E    N. 

Lamira,  wife  to  Champernel,  and  daughter  to  Vertaign. 

Anabell,  neice  to  Champernel. 

Nurfe  to  Lamira. 

Charlotte,  waiting-gentlewoman  to  Lamira. 


SCENE,     FRANCE. 


THE 
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A     C     T      I. 

Enter  Umant  and  Cleremont. 


me  not. 

Cler.  'Twill  breed  a  brawl ! 
Din.  I  care  not ; 
I  wear  a  fword  ! 

Cler.  And  wear  difcretion  with  it, 
Or  caft  it  off;  let  that  dired  your  arm  ; 
'Tis  madnefs  elfe,  not  valour,  and  more  bafe 
Than  to  receive  a  wrong. 

Din.  Why,  would  you  have  me 
Sit  down  with  a  difgrace,  and  thank  the  doer  ? 
We  are  not  ftoicks,  and  that  paffive  courage 
Is  only  now  commendable  in  lacquies, 
Peafants,  and  tradefmen,  not  in  men  of  rank 
And  quality,  as  I  am. 

Cler.  Do  not  cherifii 

That  daring  vice,  for  which  the  whole  age  fuffers. 
The  blood  of  our  bold  youth,  that  heretofore 
Was  fpent  in  honourable  aftion, 
Or  to  defend  or  to  enlarge  the  kingdom, 
For  th'  honour  of  our  country,  and  our  prince, 
Pours  itfelf  out  with  prodigal  expence 
Upon  our  mother's  lap,  the  earth  that  bred  us 
For  every  trifle.     And  thefe  private  duels, 

Which 
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Which  had  their  firft  original  from  the  French, 

And  for  which,  to  this  day,  we're  juftly  cenfur'd, 

Are  banifti'd  from  all  civil  governments : 

Scarce  three  in  Venice,  in  as  many  years ; 

In  Florence  they  are  rarer  j  and  in  all 

The  fair  dominions  of  the  Spanifh  king, 

They  are  ne'er   heard  of.     Nay,   thofe  neighbour 

countries, 

Which  gladly  imitate  our  other  follies, 
And  come  at  a  dear  rate  to  buy  them  of  us. 
Begin  now  to  deteft  them. 

Din.  Will  you  end  yet  ? 

Cler.  And  I  have  heard  that  fome  of  our  late  kings, 
For  the  lie,  wearing  of  a  miftrefs'  favour, 
A  cheat  at  cards  or  dice,  and  fuch-like  caufes, 
Have  loft  as  many  gallant  gentlemen 
As  might  have  met  the  Great  Turk  in  the  field, 
With  confidence,  of  a  glorious  victory  : 
And  mail  we  then 

Din.  No  more,  for  fhame,  no  more  ! 
Are  you  become  a  patron '  too  ?  'Tis  a  new  one, 
No  more  on't,  burn  it,  give  it  to  fome  orator, 
To  help  him  to  enlarge  his  exerciie  : 
With  luch  a  one  it  might  do  well,  and  profit 
The  curate  of  the  parilh  ;  but  for  Cleremont, 
The  bold  and  undertaking  Cleremont, 
To  talk  thus  to  his  friend,  his  friend  that  knows  him, 
Dinant  that  knows  his  Cleremont,  is  abiurd, 
And  mere  apocrypha. 

1   Are  you  become  a  patron  too  ¥  "Tis  a  new  one* 

No  more  ont,  burn  it,  give  it  toj'ome  orator.]  Patron,  here,   has 
its  Latin  meaning,  i.e.  a  pleader,  orac'vocate;   but  the  word  fpeeeb, 
declamation,  harangue,  or  fomething  to  that  efFeft,  mult  be  undeiitood 
to  imke  the  following  line  fenfe ;    and  it  is  highly  probtibie  that  a 
whole  line  is  loft,  which  might  have  been  fomething  like  the  following. 
Are  you  become  a.  patron  too  ?  How  long 
Have  you  been  conning  this  fpeech  ?  "Tis  a  netv  one  ; 
No  more  ont,  &c.  Sevcard. 

Are  you  become  a  patron  too?  ~"Tis  a  new  one."]  We  fufpeft  patron 
to  be  a  corruption  of  pattern,  a  word  which  would  give  good  fenfe  to 
rhe  p?JTage,  and  comes  very  near,  that  admitted  into  the  text. 

Cler. 
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Cler.  Why,  what  know  you  of  me? 

Din.  Why,  if  thou  haft  forgot  thyfelf,  I'll  tell  thee, 
And  not  look  back,  to  fpeak  of  what  thou  were 
At  fifteen,  for  at  thole  years  I  have  heard 
Thou  waft  flefh'd,  and  enter'd  bravely. 

Cler.  Well,  Sir,  well ! 

Din.  But  yefterday  thou  waft  the  common  fecond 
Of  all  that  only  knew  thee  -,  thou  hadft  bills 
Set  up  on  every  poft,  to  give  thee  notice 
Where  any  difference  was,  and  who  were  parties. 
And  as,  to  fave  the  charges  of  the  law, 
Poor  rnen  leek  arbitrators,  thou  wert  chofen 
By  fuch  as  knew  thee  not,  to  compound  quarrels : 
But  thou  wert  fo  delighted  with  the  fport, 
That  if  there  were  no  juft  caufe,  thou  wouldft  make 

one, 

Or  be  engag'd  thyfelf.     This  goodly  calling 
Th'haft  follow'd  five-and-twenty  years,  and  ftudied 
The  criticifms  of  contentions  ;  and  art  thou 
In  fo  few  hours  transform'd  ?  Certain,  this  night 
Th'  haft  had  ftrange  dreams,  or  rather  vifions. 

Cler.  Yes,  Sir, 

I  have  feen  fools  and  fighters  chain'd  together, 
And  the  fighters  had  the  upper-hand,  and  whip'd 

firft, 

The  poor  fots  laughing  at 'em.     What  I  have  been 
It  Ikills  not  j  what  1  will  be  is  refolv'd  on. 

Din.  Why,  then  you'll  fight  no  more  ? 

Cler.  Such  is  my  purpofc. 

Din.  On  no  occalion  ? 

Cler.  There,  you  ftagger  me. 

Some  kind  of  wrongs  there  are,  which  Mem  and  blood 
Cannot  enduie. 

Din.  Thou  wouldft  not  willingly 
Live  a  protefted  coward,  or  be  call'd  one  ? 

Cler.  Words  are  but  words  *. 

Din. 

*  Words  are  but  words.}  After  Lleremont  has  faid  this,  which 
feems  to  affert  tbat  he  would  no:  mind  being  called  a  coward,  nor 

make 
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an  enemy, 
I  think  much  lefs. 

D/«.  There's  fome  hope  of  thec  left  then. 
Wouldft  thou  hear  me  behind  my  ba^k  difgrac  d  ? 
Or!  D'  you  think  I  am  a  rogue  ?  They  that  ihould 

do  it 
Had  better  been  born  dumb. 

Din    Or  in  thy  prefence, 
See  me  o'er-charg'd  with  odds  ? 
Cler.  I'd  fall  my  felt  firft. 
£i».  Wouldft  thou  endure  thy  miftreis  be  taer 

from  thee, 
And  thou  lit  quiet  ? 

Cler.  There  you  touch  my  honour  -, 
No  Frenchman  can  endure  that. 

Din.  Plague  upon  thee  ! 

Why  doit  thou  talk  of  peace  then,  that  dar  ft  fuffer 
Nothing,  or  in  thyfelf,  or  in  thy  friend, 
That  is  unmanly  r 

Cler.  That  I  grant,  I  cannot  : 
But  I'll  not  quarrel  with  this  gentleman 
For  wearing  ftammel  breeches  3;  or  this  gamefter^ 


ing  import. 

Words  are  but  -words,  but  coward  is  a  name 

1  could  not  brook. 
With  this  addition  the  whole  context  feems  confonant  to 

i  Stammel  *«/«&«.]  •'•  <•  Red  breeches.    Mr.  Sympfon  has  given 
an  cxnhnation  of  the  'vord  from  Ben  Jonibn,    more  clear  than  what 
we  have  in  didionaries.    Oaavo  edition,  page  288. 
«  Red-booci  the  firtl  that  does  appear 
*  Inftammcli  icarlet  is  too  dear.' 

It  ishighlv  probable  that  red  breeches  were  in  our  Authors  time  wore 

on     by  %£*  and  were  efteemed  coxoomical.     In  thac  a«  of  due,- 

ir.a  therefore,  a  fneer  upon  this  topic  m.ght  have  produc  d  bloodfted, 

t>  ceivara. 

Mr.  Steevens  hath  colieaed  the  following  examples  of  the  ufe  of 

tius 
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For  playing  a  thoufand  pounds,  that  owes  me  nothing ; 
For  this  man's  taking  up  a  common  wench 
In  rags,  and  loufy,  then  maintaining  her 
Caroch'd  4,  in  cloth  of  tifiue ;  nor  five  hundred 
Of  fuch-like  toys,  that  at  no  part  concern  me. 
Marry,  where  my  honour,  or  rny  friend's  is  queftion'd, 
I  have  a  fword,  and  I  think  I  may  ufe  it 
To  th'  cutting  of  a  rafcal's  throat,  or  fo, 
Like  a  good  Chriftian. 

Din.  Thou'rt  of  a  fine  religion  $ 
And,  rather  than  we'll  make  a  fchifm  in  friendmip, 
I  will  be  of  it.     But,  to  be  ferious, 
Thou  art  acquainted  with  my  tedious  love-fuit 
To  fair  Lamira  ? 

Cler.  Too  well,  Sir,  and  remember 
Your  prefents,  courtfhip — that's  too  good  a  name — 
Your  flave-like  fervices  ;  your  morning  mufick, 
Your  walking  three  hours  in  the  rain  at  midnight 
To  fee  her  at  her  window,  fometimes  laugh'd  at, 
Sometimes  admitted,  and  vouchfaf'd  to  kils 
Her  glove,  her  fkirt,  nay,  I  have  heard,  her  flippers ; 
How  then  you  triumph'd  !  Here  was  love  forfooth. 

Din.  Thcfe  follies  I  deny  not  •, 
Such  a  contemptible  thing  my  dotage  made  me  : 
But  my  reward  for  this 

Cler.  As  you  deferv'd ; 

this  word,  in  a  note  at  the  latter  end  of  thefecond  aft  of  theTempeft. 

*  In  Fletcher's  Woman-Hater  : 

"  Humble  herfelf  in  an  old  flamel  petticoat.' 
'  So,  in  Middleton's  Mafque  of  the  World  Tofs'd  at  Tennis : 
"  They  wear  Jlammel  cloaks  inftead  of  fcarlet.' 

*  So,  in  the  Return  from  ParnafTus,  1606, 

"  Some  flamel  weaver,  or  fome  butcher's  fon.' 
'  Again,  in  the  Turk  turn'd  Chriftian,   1612, 

"  That  fellow  in  ihejiammel  hofe  is  one  of  them." 
And  Mr.  Toilet  obferves,  that  Jlammel  colour  is  a  light-red  colour. 
1  The  light  pale  Jlammel  is  mentioned  in  Ph.  Holland's  Tranflation 
''of  Pliny's  Nat.  Hilt,  and  is  alfo  there  ftiled  t  he  light-red  and  fn-Jh 
'  lufty  gallant,  p.  260  fcf  261.  See  alfo  Jlammel,  in  Ainfworth's 
'  Dictionary.'  R. 

*  Carocb'dJ}  This  word  is  denVd  from  the  French  carofle,  a  coach. 
In  the  Cultorn  of  the  Country,  Hypolita  fay?,  Make  ready  my  caroch. 

VOL.  IV.  M  For 
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For  he. that  makes  a  goddefs  of  a  puppet, 
Merits  no  other  recompense. 

Din.   This  day,  friend, 
For  thou  art  fo 

Cler.  I  am  no  flatterer. 

Din.  This  proud  ingrateful  fhe  is  married  to 
Lame  Champernel. 

Cler.  I  know  him ;  he  has  been 
As  tall  a  feaman,  and  has  thriv'd  as  well  by't, 
(The  iofs  of  a  leg  and  an  arm  deducted)  as  any 
That  ever  put  from  Marfeilles.     You  are  tame  ^ 
Plague  on't,  it  mads  me !  If  it  were  my  cafe, 

I  mould  kill  all  the  family, 
Din.  Yet,  but  now 

You  did  preach  patience. 

Cler.  I  then  came  from  confeffion  ; 
And  'twas  enjoin'd  me  three  hours,  for  a  penance,, 
To  be  a  peaceable  man,  and  to  talk  like  one  -r 
But  now,  all  elle  being  pardon'd,  I  begin 
On  a  new  tally.     'Foot,  do  any  thing, 
I'll  fecond  you. 

Din.  I  would  not  willingly 
Make  red  my  yet-white  conscience  •,  yet  I  purpofe, 

II  th5  open  ftreet,  as  they  come  from  the  temple, 
(For  this  way  they  muft  pafs)  to  fpeak  my  wrongs, 
And  do  it  boldly.  \Mufick  plays. 

Cler.  Were  thy  tongue  a  cannon, 
I  would  (land  by  thee,  boy.  They  come  j  upon  'em  £ 
Din.  Obferve  a  little  firft. 
Cler.  This  is  fine  filling. 

Enter  Vertaign^  Cbampernel^  Lamiray  Nurfe,  Beaitprt, 

and  Verdone. 

AN  EPITHALAMION  SONG  AT  THE  WEDDING, 
Come  away  ;  bring  on  the  bride, 
And  place  her  by  her  lover's  fide. 
You  tair  troop  of  maids  attend  her, 
Pure  and  holy  thoughts  befriend  her. 
Blum,  and  wifh,  you  virgins  all, 
Many  fuch  fair  nights  may  fall. 

Chorus. 
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Chorus.  Hymen,  fill  the  houfe  with  joy, 
All  thy  (acred  fires  employ  : 
Bids  the  bed  with  holy  love, 
Now,  fair  orb  of  beauty,  move. 

D/«.  Stand  by,  for  I'll  be  heard. 

Vert.  This  is  fbrange  rudenefs  ! 

Din.  'Tis  courtfhip,  balanced  with  injuries  ! 
You  all  look  pale  with  guilt,  but  I  will  dye 
Your  cheeks  with  blufhes,  if  in  your  fear'd  veins 
There  yet  remain  fo  much  of  honeil  blood 
To  make  the  colour.     Firft,  to  you,  my  lord, 
The  father  of  this  bride,  whom  you  have  fent 
Alive  into  her  grave. 

Champ.  How  !  to  her  grave  ? 

Din.  Be  patient,  Sir-,  I'll  fpeak  of  you  anon. — 
You  that  allow'd  me  liberal  accefs, 
To  make  my  way  with  fervice,  and  approv'd  of 
My  birth,  my  perfon,  years,  and  no-bale  fortune"; 
You  that  are  rich,  and,  but  in  this,  held  wife  too; 
That  as  a  father  mould  have  look'd  upon 
Your  daughter  in  a  hufband,  and  aim'd  more 
At  what  her  youth  and  heat  of  blood  requir'd 
In  lawful  pleafures,  than  the  parting  from 
Your  crowns  to  pay  her  dower ;  you  that  already 
Have  one  foot  in  the  grave,  yet  ftudy  profit, 
As  if  you  were  aflur'd  to  live  here  ever; 
What  poor  end  had  you  in  this  choice  ?  In  what 
Deierve  I  your  contempt  ?  My  houfe,  and  honours, 
At  all  parts  equal  yours,  my  fame  as  fair, 
And,  not  to  praile  myfelf,  the  city  ranks  me 
In  the  firfl  file  of  her  moil  hopeful  gentry. 
But  Champernel  is  rich,  and  needs  a  nurfe, 
And  not  your  gold  •,  and,  add  to  that,  he's  old  too, 
His  whole  eftate  in  likelihood  to  defcend 
Upon  your  family  :  Here  was  providence, 
I  grant,  but  in  a  nobleman  bafe  thrift. 
No  merchants,  nay,  no  pirates,  fell  for  bondmen 
Their  countrymen  ;  but  you,  a  gentleman, 

M  2  To 
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To  fave  a  little  gold,  have  fold  your  daughter 
To  vvorfe  than  flavery. 

Cler.  This  was  fpok£  home  indeed. 

Btau.  Sir,  I  mall  take  fame  other  time  to  tell  you, 
That  this  harih  language  was  deliver'd  to 
An  old  man,  but  my  lather. 

Din.  At  your  pleafure. 

Cler.  Proceed  in  your  defign  •,  let  me  alone 
To  aniwer  him,  or  any  man. 

Verdone.  You  prefume 
Too  much  upon  your  name,  but  may  be  cozen'd. 

Din,  But  for  you,  moft  unmindful  of  my  fervice, 
(For  now  I  may  upbraid  you,  and  with  honour, 
Since  all  is  loft  ;  and  yet  I  am  a  gainer, 
In  being  deliver'd  from  a  torment  in  you, 
For  fuch  you  muft  have  been)  you,  to  whom  nature 
Gave  with  a  liberal  hand  moft  excellent  form  ; 
Your  education,  language,  and  difcourfe, 
And  judgment  to  diftinguifh  ;  when  you  fhall 
With  ieelmg  forrow  underftand  how  wretched 
And  milerabk  you  have  made  yourfelf, 
And  but  yourfelf  have  nothing  to  accufe, 
Can  you  with  hope  from  any  beg  companion  ? 
But  you  will  fay,  you  ferv'd  your  father's  pleafure,, 
Forgetting  that  unjuft  commands  of  parents 
Are  not  to  be  obey'd ;  or,  that  you're  rich, 
And  that  to  wealth  all  pleafures  die  are  ftrvants: 
Yet,  but  confider  how  this  wealth  was  pui'chas'd, 
'Twill  trouble  the  pofiefiion. 

Champ.  You,  Sir,  know 
I  got  it,  and  with  honour. 

Dm.  But  from  whom  ? 

Remember  that,  and  how  !  You'll  come  indeed 
To  houfes  bravely  furnifh'd,  but  demanding 
Where  it  was  bought,  this  foidier  will  not  lie, 
But  anfwer  truly,  '  This  rich  cloth  of  arras 
'  I  made  my  prize  in  fuch  a  fhip  ;  this  plate 
*  Was  my  (hare  in  another  •,  thefe  fair  jewelsy 
'  Coming  afhore,  I  got  in  fuch  a  village, 

<  The 
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*  The  maid,  or  matron  kilPd,  from  whom  they  were 

ravifh'd.' 

The  wines  you  drink  are  guilty  too  ;  for  this, 
This  Candy  wine,  three  merchants  were  undone ; 
Thefe  fuckets  s  break  as  many  more  :   In  brief, 
All  you  mall  wear,  or  touch,  or  fee,  is  purchas'd 
By  lawlefs  force,  and  you  but  revel  in 
The  tears  and  groans  of  fuch  as  were  the  owners. 

Champ.  'Tis  falle,  moft  bafely  falfe  ! 

Vert.  Let  lofers  talk. 

Din.  Laftly,  thole  joys,  thofe  b-ft  of  joys,  which 

Hymen 

Freely  beftows  on  fuch  that  come  to  tie 
The  facred  knot  he  Dlefles,  won  unto  it 
By  equal  love,  and  mutual  affection, 
Not  blindly  led  with  thedefire  of  riches, 
Moft  miferable  you  mail  never  tafte  of! 
This  marriage-night  you'll  meet  a  widow's  bed, 
Or,  failing  of  thofe  pleaiures  all  brides  look  for, 
Sin  in  your  wifh  it  were  fo  ! 

Champ.  Thou'rt  a  villain, 
A  bale,  malicious  flandcrer  ! 

Cler.  Strike  him. 

Din.  No,  he's  not  worth  a  blow. 

Champ.  Oh,   that  I  had  thee 
In  fome  clofe  vault,  that  only  would  yield  room 
To  me  to  ufe  my  fword,  to  thee  no  hope 
To  run  away,  I'd  make  thee  on  thy  knees 
Bite  out  the  tongue  that  wrong'd  me  ! 

Vert.  Pray  you  have  patience. 

Lam.  This  day  I  am  to  be  your  fovereign  ; 
Let  me  command  you. 

Champ.  I  am  loft  with  rage, 
And  know  not  what  I  am  myfelf,  nor  yog. 
Away  !  dare  fuch  as  you,  that  love  the  fmoke 
Of  peace,  more  than  the  fire  of  glorious  war, 
And,  like  unprofitable  drones,  feed  on 

*  Sudet:.]  i.  e.  Banqueting  diflies.  SewarJ. 

M  3  Your 
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Your  grandfires'  labours,  (that,  as  I  am  now, 
Were  gathering-bees,  and  fill'd  their  hive,  this  country, 
With  brave  triumphant  fpoils)  ceniure  our  actions  ? 
You  object  my  prizes  to  me  :  Had  you  leen 
The  horror  of  a  fea-fight,  with  what  danger 
I  made  them  mine  ;  the  fire  I  fearlefs  fought  in, 
Andquench'dit  in  mine  enemies'  blood,  which  ftraight 
Like  oil  pour'd  out  on't s,  made  it  burn  anew  ; 
My  deck  blown  up,  with  noife  enough  to  mock 
The  loudeft  thunder,  and  the  defperate  fools 
That  boarded  me,  fent,  to  defy  the  tempefts 
That  were  againft  me,  to  the  angry  fea, 
Frighted  with  men  thrown  o'er  •,  no  victory, 
But  in  defpite  of  the  four  elements, 
The  fire,  the  air,  the  fea,  and  fands  hid  in  it, 
To  be  atchiiv'd  ;  you  would  confefs,  poor  men, 
(Tho*  hopelefs  fuch  an  honourable  way 
To  get  or  wealth,  or  honour  in  yourfelves) 
He  that  thro'  all  thefe  dreadful  paflages 
Purfu'd  and  overtook  them,  unanrighted, 
Deferves  reward,  and  not  to  have  it  ftil'd 
By  the  bale  name  of  theft. 

Din.  This  is  the  courtdiip 
That  you  muft  look  for,  madam. 

Cler.  'Twill  do  well, 

When  nothing  can  be  done,  to  fpend  the  night  with. 
Your  tongue  is  found,  good  lord  ;  and  I  could  wifh, 
For  this  young  lady's  fake,  this  leg,  this  arm, 
And  there  is  ibmcthing  elie,  I  will  not  name, 
(Tho5  'tis  the  only  thing  that  muft  content  her) 
Had  the  fame  vigour. 

Champ.  You  mail  buy  thefe  feoffs 
With  your  bcib  blood  !   Help  me  once,  noble  anger ! 
Nay,  ftir  not ;  I  alone  muft  right  myfelf, 

5  Like  oil  poured  out  on  t,  made  it  burn  anew  ]  I  would  choofe  to 
read,  li;;e  oil  pour  d  on  it ;  but  1  believe  the  olu  reading  may  give  the 
fame  idea.  The  metaphor  is  a  little  difficult  here;  the  blood  both 
quenches  and  makes  thefi-e  bum  aneiv  j  but  quenches,  here,  mult  only 
iigiuiy  to  abate  the  f  re  for  a  moment,  and  then  the  whole  is  clear. 

StwarJ. 

And 
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And  with  one  leg  tranfport  me,  to  correct 

Thefe  fcanclalous  praters!  Oh,  that  noble  wounds  [Falls, 

Should  hinder  juft  revenge  !  D'ye  jeer  me  too  ? 

I  got  thefe,  not  as  you  do  your  dneaies, 

In  brothels,  or  with  riotous  abufe 

Of  wine  in  taverns  ;  I  have  one  leg  mot, 

One  arm  difabled,  and  am  honour'd  more 

By  lofing  them,  as  I  did,  in  the  face 

Of  a  brave  enemy,  than  if  they  were 

As  when  I  put  to  lea.     You  are  Frenchmen  only, 

In  that  you  have  been  laid,  and  cur'd.     Go  to  i 

You  mock  my  leg,  but  every  bone  about  you 

Makes  you  good  almanack-makers,  to  foretell 

What  weather  we  fhall  have. 

Din.  Put  up  your  fword. 

Cler.  Or  turn  it  to  a  crutch  •,  there't  may  be  ufeful ; 
And  live  on  the  relation  to  your  wife 
Of  what  a  brave  man  you  were  once. 

Din.  And  tell  her, 

What  a  fine  virtue  'tis  in  a  young  lady 
To  give  an  old  man  pap. 

Cler.  Or  hire  a  furgeon 
To  teach  her  to  roll  up  your  broken  limbs. 

Din.  To  make  a  poultice,  and  endure  the  fcent 
Of  oils,  and  nafty  plaifters. 

Vert.  Fy,  Sir,  fy  ! 

You  that  have  ftood  all  dangers,  of  all  kinds,  to 
Yield  to  a  rival's  feoff  ? 

Lam.  Shed  tears  upon 
Your  wedding-day  ?  This  is  unmanly,  gentlemen. 

Champ.  They 're  tears  jf  anger.  Oh,  that  I  mould  live 
To  play  the  woman  thus  !   AL-pow'rful  Heav'n, 
•  Reftore  me,  but  one  hour,  that  ftrength  again 
That  I  had  once,  to  chaftife  in  thefe  men 
Their  follies  anu  ill  manners  j  and  that  done, 
When  you  pleafe,  I'll  yield  up  the  fort  of  life, 
And  do  it  gladly. 

Cler.  We~ha'  the  better  of  him, 
We  ha'  made  him  cry. 

M  4  Vttfam* 
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Verdone.  You  fhall  have  fatisfadtion  : 
And  1  will  do  it  nobly,  or  difclaim  me. 

Beaup.  I  fay  no  more ;  you  have  a  brother,  fitter  : 
This  is  your  wedding-day,  we're  in  the  ftreet, 
And  howfoever  they  forget  their  honour, 
'Tis  fit  I  lofe  not  mine,  by  their  example. 

Vert.  If  there  be  laws  in  Paris,  look  to  anfwer 
This  infolent  affront. 

Ckr.  You  that  live  by  them, 

Study  'em,  for  Heav'n's fake!  For  rny  part,  I  know  not, 
Nor  care  not,   what  they  are.     Is  there  aught  elfe 
That  you  would  fay  ? 

Din.  Nothing  ;  I  have  my  ends. 
Lamira  weeps  •,  I've  faid  too  much  I  fear  ! 
So  dearly  once  I  lov'd  her,  that  I  cannot 
Endure  to  fee  her  tears.  [Exe.  Din.  and  Cler. 

Champ.  See  you  perform  it, 
And  do  it  like  my  nephew. 

Verdone.  If  I  fail  in't, 
Ne'er  know  me  more.     Coufin  Beaupre  ! 

Champ.  Repent  not 

"What  thou  hail  done,  my  life-,  thou  malt  not  find 
I  am  decrepid  •,  in  my  love  and  fervice, 
I  will  be  young,  and  conftant ;  and  believe  me, 
(For  thou  ihalt  find  it  true,  in  fcorn  of  all 
The  fcandais  thefe  rude  men  have  thrown  upon  me) 
I'll  meet  thy  pleafures  with  a  young  man's  ardour, 
And  in  all  circumftances  of  a  hufband 
Perform  my  parts. 

Lam.  Good  Sir,  I  am  your  fervant ; 
And  'tis  too  late  now,  if  I  did  repent, 
(Which,  as  1  am  a  virgin  yet,  I  do  not) 
To  undo  the  knot,  that  by  the  church  is  tied. 
Only  I  would  befeech  you,  as  you  have 
A  good  opinion  of  me,  and  my  virtues, 
For  io  you've  pleas'd  to  ftile  my  innocent  weaknefs, 
That  what  hath  pafs'd  between  Dinant  and  me, 
Or  what  now  in  your  hearing  he  hath  fpoken, 
Beget  not  doubts  or  fears. 

Champ. 
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Champ.  I  apprehend  you  ; 
You  think  I  will  be  jealous  :  As  I  live, 
Thou  art  miftaken,  fweet !  and,  to  confirm  it, 
Difcourfe  with  whom  thou  wilt,  ride  where  thou  wilt, 
Feaft  whom  thou  wilt,  as  often  as  thou  wilt ; 
For  I  will  have  no  other  guards  upon  thee 
Than  thine  own  thoughts. 

Lam.  I'll  nfe  this  liberty 
With  moderation,  Sir. 

Beaup.  I  am  refolv'd. 
Steal  off;  I'll  follow  you. 

Champ.  Come,  Sir,  you  droop  : 
'Till  you  find  caufe,  which  I  mail  never  give, 
Diilike  not  of  your  fon-in-law. 

Vert.  Sir,  you  teach  me 

The  language  1  mould  ufe  :  I  am  moft  happy 
In  being  fo  near  you.  [Exe.  Verdone  and  Beau. 

Lam.  Oh,  my  fears  !  Good  Nurfe, 
Follow  my  brother  unobferv'd,    and  iearn 
Which  way  he  takes. 

Nurfe.  I  will  be  careful,  madam.  [Exit, 

Champ.  Between  us  compliments  are  fuperfluous. 
On,  gentlemen  !  Th'  affront  we  have  met  here 
We'll  think  upon  hereafter ;  'twere  unfit 
To  cherim  any  thought  to  breed  unreft, 
Or  to  ourfelvcs,  or  to  our  nuptial  feaft.          [Exeunt. 

Enter  Dinant  and  Cleremont. 

Cler.  We  mail  have  fport,  ne'er  fear't. 

Din.  What  fport,  I  prithee  ? 

Cler.  Why,  we  mult  fight-,  I  know  it,  and  I  longfor'tj 
It  was  apparent  in  the  fiery  eye 
Of  young  Verdone;  Beaupre  look'd  pale  and  fliook  too, 
Familiar  ligns  of  anger.    They're  both  brave  fellows, 
Tried  and  approv'd,  and  I  am  proud  to  encounter 
With  men,  from  whom  no  honour  can  be  loft  j 
They  will  play  up  to  a  man,  and  fet  him  off. 
Whene'er  I  go  to  th'  field,  Heav'n  keep  me  from 
The  meeting  of  an  unrlefh'd  youth  or  coward  ! 

The 
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The  fint,  to  get  a  name,  comes  on  too  hot ; 
The  coward  is  fo  fwirt  in  giving  ground, 
There  is  nj  overtaking  him  without 
A  hunting  nag,  well  breath'd  too. 

Din.  All  tins  while, 
You  ne'er  think  on  the  danger. 

Cler.  Why,  ?cis  no  more 
Than  meeting  of  a  dozen  friends  at  fupper, 
And  drinking  hard,  mifchiei  comes  there  unlook'd  for, 
I'm  fure  as  luddcn,  and  ftrikcs  home  as  often  ; 
For  this  we  are  prepard. 

Din.  Lamira  loves 
Her  brother  Beaupre  dearly. 

Cler.   What  of  that  ? 

Dm.  And  (hould  he  call  me  to  account  for  what 
But  now  I  fpake,  (nor  can  I  with  mine  honour 
Recant  my  words)  that  little  hope  is  left  me, 
E'er  to  enjoy  what  (next  to  Heav'n)  I  long  for, 
Is  taken  from  me. 

Cler.  Why.  what  can  you  hope  for. 
She  being  now  married  ? 

Din.  Oh,  my  Cleremont ! 
To  you  all  fecrefs  of  my  heart  lie  open, 
And  I  reft  moft  fecure  that  whatfoe'er 
I  lock  up  there,  is  as  a  private  thought, 
And  will  no  further  wrong  me.     J  am  a  Frenchman, 
And  for  the  greater  part  we  are  born  courtiers ; 
She  is  a  woman,  and  however  yet 
No  heat  of  lervice  had  the  power  to  melt 
Her  frozen  chaitity,  time  and  opportunity 
May  work  her  to  my  ends  ;  I  confefs  ill  ones, 
And  yet  I  mult  purfue  'em.     Now  her  marriage, 
In  probability,  will  no  way  hurt, 
Put  rather  help  me. 

Cler.  Sits  the  wind  there  ?  Pray  you  tell  me 
Jiovv  far  off  dwells  your  love  from  luft  ? 

Din.   Too  near  ; 
|5ut  prithee  chide  me  not. 

Cler,  Not  Ij  goon,  boy! 

f'yc 
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I've  faults  myfelf,  and  will  not  reprehend 
A  crime  I  am  not  free  from.     For  her  marriage, 
J  do  efteem  it  (and  moft  batchelors  are 
Of  my  opinion)  as  a  fair  protection, 
To  play  the  wanton  without  lofs  of  honour. 

Din.  Would  me  make  ufe  oft  fo,  I  were  moft  happy. 

Cler.  No  more  of  this.  Judge  now,  whether  I  have 
The  gift  of  prophefy. 

Enter  Beaupre  and  Verdone. 

Beau.  Monfieur  Dinant, 
I'm  glad  to  find  you,  Sir. 

Din.  I'm  at  your  fervice. 

Verdont.  Good  monfieur  Cleremont,  I  have  long 

wifli'd 
To  be  known  better  to  you. 

Cler.  My  defires 
Embrace  your  wiihes,  Sir. 

Beau.  Sir,  I  have  ever 
Efteem'd  you  truly  noble,  and  profefs 
I  mould  have  been  moft  proud  to've  had  the  honour 
To  call  you  brother,  but  my  father's  pleafure 
Denied  that  happinefs.     I  know,  no  man  hves 
That  can  command  his  pafllons  •,  and  therefore 
Dare  not  condemn  the  late  intemperate  language 
Ye  were  pleas'd  to  ufe  to  my  father  and  my  fifter : 
He's  old,  and  lhe  a  woman  ;  I  moft  forry 
My  honour  does  compel  me  to  entreat  you 
To  do  me  the  favour,  with  your  fword,  to  meet  me, 
A  mile  without  the  city. 

Din.  You  much  honour  me 
In  the  demand ;  I'll  gladly  wait  upon  you. 

Beau.Oh,  Sir,  you  teach  me  what  to  fay.  The  time? 

Din.  With  the  next  fun,  if  you  think  fit. 

Beau.  The  place  ? 

Din.  Near  to  the  vineyard,  eaftward  from  the  city. 

Beau.  I  like  it  well.  This  gentleman,  if  you  pleafe, 
Will  keep  me  company. 

pfer.  That  is  agreed  on  -, 
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And  in  my  friend's  behalf  I  will  attend  him, 

Verdone.  You  fhall  not  mifs  my  fervice. 

Eeau.  Good  day,  gentlemen ! 

Din.  At  your  commandment. 

Cler.  Proud  to  be  your  fervants. 

[  Exeunt  Beaupre  and  Verdone. 
I  think  there  is  no  nation  under  Heaven 
That  cut  their  enemies'  throats  with  compliment 6, 
And  fuch  fine  tricks,  as  we  do.     If  you  have 
Any  few  prayers  to  fay,  this  night  you  may 
Call  'em  to  mind,  and  ufe  sem  j  for  myfelf, 
As  I  have  little  to  lofe,  my  care  is  lefs  ; 
So,  'till  to-morrow  morning  I  bequeath  you 
To  your  devotions,  and  thofe  paid,  but  ufe 
That  noble  courage  I  have  feen,  and  we 
Shall  fight,  as  in  a  caftle. 

Din.  Thou'rt  all  honour; 
Thy  refolution  would  fteel  a  coward, 
And  I  mod  fortunate  in  fuch  a  fnend. 
All  tendernefs  and  nice  refpecT:  of  woman 
Be  now  far  from  me  !  Reputation,  take 
A  full  pofTeffion  of  my  heart,  and  prove 
Honour  the  firfl  place  holds,  the  fecond  love !  [Exeunt. 


1  think  there  is  no  nation  under  Hea-v'n, 


'That  cut  their  enemies  throats  with  compliment ', 

And  fuck  fine  tricks  as  ove  do.]  iYIoliere  has  a  fcene  built  upon  the 
politencfs  of  the  French  dueller*,  which  i*  extremely  «ike  this.  I  men- 
tion it  not  as  fuppofing  that  excellent  writer  to  have  copied  from  our 
Authors  ;  but  to  (hew  new  admirably  the  latter  diew  their  characters ; 
imce  in  the  portraits  of  Frenchmen,  they  hit  the  very  fame  malterly 
ftroktt  with  the  greatcft  mailer  ot  French  Comedy.  Seaward, 


ACT 
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ACT        II. 

Enter  Lamira  and  Charlotte7. 

EEPS  mylordftill,  Charlotte? 

Char.  Not  to  be  wak'd. 
By  your  ladyfhip's  cheerful  looks,  1  well  perceive 
That  this  night  the  good  lord  hath  been 
At  an  unufual  lervice  j  and  no  wonder 
It  he  refts  after  it. 

7  am.  You're  very  bold. 

Char.  Your  creature,  madam,  and,  when  you  are 

pleas'd, 

Sadnefs  to  me's  a  ftranger.     Your  good  pardon 
If  I  fpeak  like  a  fool ;   I  could  have  wifh'd 
To  have  ta'en  your  place  to-night,  had  bold  Dinant, 
Your  firft  and  moil  oblequious  iervant,  tailed 
Thofe  delicates,  which,  by  his  lethargy, 
As  it  appears,  have  cioy'd  my  lord. 

Lam.  No  more ! 

Char.  I'm  filenc'd,  madam. 

Lam.  Saw  you  my  Nurie  this  morning  ? 

Char.  No,  madam. 

Lam.  I  am  full  of  fears.  Who's  that?  [Knock  within. 

Char.  She  you  enquir'd  for. 

Lam.  Bring  her  in,  and  leave  me.     [Exit  Charlotte. 
Now,  Nurfe,  what  news  ? 

Enter  Nurfe. 
Nurfe.  Oh,  lady,  dreadful  ones ! 


7  Enter  Lamira,  and  Charlotte.}  I  think  it  very  clear,  that  this  is 
the  beginning  of  the  lecond  ad  ;  for  a  whole  night  is  pail  fince  the 
lait  feene,  and  the  players  ft-eni  to  have  divided  the  afts  at  the  end 
of  the  next  fcene,  only  to  make  them  of  a  mure  equal  length. 

S&ward. 

Though  there  is  reafon  in  what  Mr.  Seward  fays,  and  propriety  in 
his  variation  (wherefore  we  hsve  adopted  it),  we  are  far  from  being 
clear  that  the  old  divifion  was  not  FJetcner's. 

They 
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They  are  to  fight  this  morning ;  there's  no  remedy. 
I  faw  my  lord  your  brother,  and  Verdone, 
Take  horfe  as  I  came  by. 

Lam.  Where's  Cleremont  ? 

Nurfe.  I  met  him  too,  and  mounted. 

Lam.  Where's  Dinant  ? 

Nurfe.  There's  all  the  hopej  I've  ftaid  him  with  a 

trick, 
If  I  have  done  well,  fo. 

Lam.  What  trick  ? 

Nurfe.  I  told  him, 

Your  ladylhip  laid  your  command  upon  him 
To  attend  you  prefently  ;  and,  to  confirm  itj 
Gave  him  the  ring  he  oft  hath  feen  you  wear, 
That  you  beftow'd  on  me.     He  waits  -without 
Difguis'd,  and  if  you  have  that  power  in  him 
As  I  prefume  you  have,  it  is  in  you 
To  ftay  or  alter  him. 

Lam.  Have  you  learnt  the  place 
Where  they  are  to  encounter  ? 

Nurfe.  Yes,  'tis  where 
The  duke  of  Burgundy  met  Lewis  th'  eleventh. 

Lam.  Enough;  I  will  reward  thee  liberally.  [Ex.Nufff. 
Go,  bring  him  in. — 'Full  dear  I  lov'd  Dinant, 
While  it  was  lawful,  but  thofe  fires  are  quench'd, 
I  being  now  another's.     Truth,  forgive  me, 
And  let  diffimulation  be  no  crime, 
Tho'  moft  unwillingly  I  put  it  on, 
To  guard  a  brother's  fafety  ! 

Enter  Dinant. 

Din.  Now,  your  pleafure. 
Tho'  ill  you  have  deferv'd  it,  you  perceive 
I'm  ftill  your  fool,  and  cannot  but  obey 
Whatever  you  command. 

Lam.  You  fpeak  as  if 

You  did  repent  it ;  and  'tis  not  worth  my  thanks  then  : 
But  there  has  been  a  time,  in  which  you  would 
Receive  this  as  a  favour. 

Din.  Hope  was  left  then 

Of 
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Of  recompenfe. 

Lam.  Why,  I  am  ftill  Lamira, 
And  you  Dinant,  and  'tis  yet  in  my  power 
(I  dare  not  lay  I'll  put  it  into  act) 
To  reward  your  love  and  fervice. 

Din.  There's  ibme  comfort. 

Lam.  But  think  not  that  fo  low  I  prize  my  fame, 
To  give  it  up  to  any  man  that  refules 
To  buy  it ;  or  with  danger  of  performance 
Of  what  I  mail  enjoin  him 

Din.  Na/ne  that  danger 
(Bc't  of  what  horrid  mape  foever,  lady) 
Which  I  will  (brink  atj  only,  at  this  inftant, 
Be  Ipeedy  in't. 

Lam.  I'll  put  you  to  the  trial : 
You  ihdil  not  fight  to-day,  (d*  you  ftart  at  that  ?) 
Not  with  my  brother.    I  have  heard  your  diiference; 
Mine  is  no  Helen's  beauty,  to  be  purchas'd 
With  blood,  and  fo  defended  :  If  you  look  for 
Favours  from  me,  dderve  them  with  obedience ; 
There's  no  way  elfe  to  gain  'em. 

Din.  You  command 
What  with  mine  honour  I  cannot  obey, 
Which  lies  at  pawn  againft  it,  and  a  friend 
Equally  dear  as  that,  or  life,  engag'd, 
Not  for  himlelf,  but  me. 

Lam.  Why,  fojlifh  man, 
Dare  you  folicit  me  to  ferve  your  luft, 
In  which  not  only  I  abufe  my  lord, 
My  father,  and  my  family,  but  write  whore, 
Tho'  not  upon  my  forehead,  in  my  conlcience, 
To  be  read  hourly,  and  yet  name  your  honour  ? 
Yours  furFers  but  in  circumftance;  mine  in  fubftancc. 
If  you  obey  me,  you  part  with  fome  credit ; 
From  who.n  ?  the  giddy  multitude :  But  mankind 
Will  cenfute  me,  and  juftiy. 

Din.  I  will  loie 

Wiiac  moit  I  do  defire,  rather  than  hazard 
So  dear  a  friend,  or  write  myfelf  a  coward  : 

'Tis 
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'Tis  better  be  no  man. 

Lam.  This  will  not  do.—  l4fia*. 

Why    I  defire  not  you  mould  be  a  coward, 
Nor  do  I  weigh  my  brother's  life  with  yours ; 
Meet  him,  fight  with  him,  do,  and  kill  him  fairly : 
Let  me  not  fuffer  for  you,  I  am  carelefs. 

Din.  Suffer  for  me  ? 

Lam.  For  you  ;  my  kindnefs  to  you 
Already  brands  me  with  a  (trumpet's  name. 

Din.  Oh,  that  I  knew  the  wretch ! 

Lam.  I  will  not  name  him, 
Nor  give  you  any  character  to  know  him  -, 
But  if  you  dare,  and  inftantly,  ride  forth 
At  the  Weft  port  o'  th'  city,  and  defend  there 
My  reputation  againft  all  you  meet, 
For  two  hours  only,  I'll  not  fwear,  Dinant, 
To  fatisfy,  tho'  fure  I  think  I  mail, 
Whatever  you  defire.     If  you  deny  this, 
Be  defperate ;  for  willingly,  by  this  light, 
I'll  never  fee  thee  more. 

Din.  Two  hours,  d'  you  fay  ? 

Lam.  Only  two  hours. 

Din.  I  were  no  gentleman, 

Should  I  make  fcrupie  of  it.     This  favour  arms  me, 
And  boldly  I'll  perform  it.  [Exit. 

Lam.  I  am  glad  on't. 

This  will  prevent  their  meeting  yet,  and  keep 
My  brother  fafe,  which  was  the  mark  I  mot  at.  [Exit. 

SCENE      II. 

Enter  Cleremont^  as  in  the  field. 
Cler.  I'm  firft  i'  th'  field,  that  honour's  gain'd  of  our 

fide-, 

Pray  Heav'n,  I  may  get  off  as  honourably  ! 
The  hour  is  paft  •,  I  wonder  Dinant  comes  not ; 
This  is  the  place ;  I  cannot  fee  him  yet : 
It  is  his  quarrel  too  that  brought  me  hither, 

And 
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And  I  ne'er  knew  him  yet  but  to  his  honour 
A  firm  and  worthy  friend  ;  yet  I  fee  nothing, 
Nor  horfe,  nor  man  :  'Twould  vex  me  to  be  left  here, 
To  th'  mercy  of  two  fwords,  and  two  approv'd  ones. 
I  never  knew  him  laft. 

Enter  Beaupre  and  Verdone. 

Beau.  You're  well  mejt,  Cleremont. 

Verdone.  You're  a  fair  gentleman,  and  love  your 

friend,  Sir. 
What,  are  you  ready  ?  The  time  has  overta'en  us. 

Beau.  And  this,  you  know,  the  place. 

Cler.  No  Dinant  yet ! 

Beau.  We  come  not  now  to  argue,  but  to  do : 
We  wait  you.  Sir. 

Cler.  There's  no  time  paft  yet,  gentlemen  •, 
We've  day  enough. — Is't  poflibie  he  comes  not  ? — 
You  fee  I'm  ready  here,  and  do  but  Hay 
'Till  my  friend  come :  Walk  but  a  turn  or  two  ; 
'Twill  not  be  long. 

Verdone.  We  came  to  fight. 

Cler.  Ye  mail  fight,  gentlemen, 
And  fight  enough  :   But  a  fhort  turn  or  two  ! 
I  think  I  fee  him  j  fet  up  your  watch,  we'll  right  by  it. 

Beau*  That  is  not  he-,  we  will  not  be  deluded. 

Cler.  Am  I  bob'dthus  ? — Pray  take  a  pipe  of  tobacco, 
Or  fmg  butfomenewair-,  by  that  time, gentlemen — 

Verdone.  Come,  draw  your  fwordj  you  know  the 

cuitom  here,  Sir, 
Firft  come,  firft  ferv'd. 

Cler.  Tho'  it  be  held  a  cuftonv 
And  pradis'd  fo,  I  do  not  hold  it  honed. 
What  honour  can  you  both  win  on  me  fmgle  ? 

Beau.  Yield  up  your  fword  then. 

Cler.  Yield  my  (word  ?  that's  Hebrew  ; 
I'll  be  firft  cut  a-pieces.     Hold  but  a  while, 

Enter  an  Old  Gentleman. 

I'll  take  the  next  that  comes.  You're  an  old  gentleman  ? 
'  VOL.  IV.  N  Gent. 
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Gent.  Yes,  indeed  am  I,  Sir. 

Cler.  And  wear  no  fword  ? 

Gent.  I  need  none,  Sir. 

Cler.  I  would  you  did,  and  had  one  ; 
I  want  now  fuch  a  foolifh  courtefy. 
You  fee  thefe  gentlemen  ? 

Gent.  You  want  a  fecond  ? 
In  good  faith,  Sir,  I  was  ne'er  handfome  at  it. 
I  would  you  had  my  fon  -,  but  he's  in  Italy. 
A  proper  gentleman.     You  may  do  well,  gallants, 
If  your  quarrel  be  not  capital,  to  have  more  mercy j 
The  gentleman  may  do  his  country 

Cler.  Now  I  befeech  you,  Sir, 
If  you  dare  not  fight,  don't  flay  to  beg  my  pardon. 
There  lies  your  way. 

Gent.  Good-morrow,  gentlemen.  [Exit. 

Verdone.  You  fee  your  fortune ; 
You'd  better  yield  your  fword. 

Cler.  Pray  ye  ftay  a  little  ; 

Enter  two  Gentlemen. 

Upon  mine  honefty,  you  mail  be  fought  with.— 
Well,  Dinant,  well ! — Thefe  wear  fwords,  and  feem 

brave  fellows. 

As  you  are  gentlemen,  one  of  you  fupply  me : 
I  want  a  fecond  now,  to  meet  thefe  gallants  j 
You  know  what  honour  is. 

1  Gent.  Sir,  you  muft  pardon  us ; 

We  go  about  the  fame  work  you  are  ready  for, 
And  mult  fight  prefently  •,  elfe  we  were  your  fervants. 

2  Gent.  God  fpeed  you,  and  good  day  ! 

Cler.  Am  I  thus  coked  *  ?  [Exeunt  Gentlemen. 

Beau.  Come,  either  yield 

Cler.  As  you  are  honeft  gentlemen, 
Stay  but  the  next,  and  then  I'll  take  my  fortune  j 

And  if  I  fight  not  like  a  man Fy,  Dinant ! 

Cold  now  and  treacherous  ? 


8  Colted.]  See  note  3 1  on  Rule  a  Wife  and  Have  a  Wife. 

La-Writ 
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La-Writ  [within],  I  underftand  your  caufes ; 
Yours  about  corn,  yours  about  pins  and  glafles — 
Will  ye  make  me  mad  ?  have  I  not  all  the  parcels 9  ?— • 
And  his  petition  too,  about  bell-founding ; 
Send  in  your  witnefles. — What  will  ye  have  me  do  ? 
Will  you  have  me  break  my  heart  ?  my  brains  are 

melted ! — 

And  tell  your  mailer,  as  I  am  a  gentleman, 
His  caufe  mall  be  the  firft.    Commend  me  to  your 

miftrefs, 
And  tell  her,  if  there  be  an  extraordinary  feather, 

And  tall  enough  for  her 1  mall  difpatch  you  too, 

I  know  your  caufe,  for  tranfporting  of  farthingales  : 
Trouble  me  no  more,  I  fay  again  to  you, 
No  more  vexation !  Bid  my  wife  fend  me  fome  puddings  j 
I  have  a  caufe  to  run  thro*  requires  puddings ; 
Puddings  enough.     Farewell ! 

Enter  La-Writ. 

Cler.  God  fpeed  you,  Sir  ! 

Beau.  'Would  he  would  take  this  fellow  ! 

Verdone.  A  rare  youth. 

Cler.  If  you  ben't  hafty,  Sir 

La-Writ.  Yes,  I  am  hafty, 

Exceeding  hafty,  Sir  -,  I  am  going  to  the  parliament ; 
You  underftand  this  bag :  If  you  have  any  bufmefs  ^ 
Depending  there,  be  fhort,  'and  let  me  hear  it, 
And  pay  your  fees. 

Cler.  'Faith,  Sir,  I  have  a  bufmefs, 
But  it  depends  upon  no  parliament. 

La-Writ.  I  have  no  (kill  in't  then. 

Cler.  I  muft  defire  you  ; 
'Tis  a  fword  matter,  Sir. 

La-Writ.  I  am  no  cutler, 
I  am  an  advocate,  Sir. 

Beau.  How  the  thing  looks ! 

Verdone.  When  he  brings  him  to  fight — — 

9  Parcels.']  This  is  a  law-term,   and  means  that  part  of  a  deed  in 
which  land,  or  other  things,  to  be  conveyed,  are  defcribcd.       R. 

N  2  Cler. 
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Cler.  Be  not  fo  hafty  ;- 
You  wear  a  good  fword. 

La-Writ.  I  know  not  that, 
I  never  drew  it  yet,  or  whether  it  be  a  fword 

Cler.  I  muft  entreat  you  try,  Sir,  and  bear  a  part 
Againft  thefe  gentlemen  j  I  want  a  fecond  : 
You  feem  a  man,  and  'tis  a  noble  office. 

La-Writ.  I  am  a  Lawyer,  Sir,  I  am  no  fighter. 

Cler*  You  that  breed  quarrels,  Sir,  know  bell  to 
fatisfy. 

Beau.  This  is  fome  fport  yet. 

Verdone.  If  this  fellow  fhould  fight  ? 

La-Writ.  And,  for  any  thing  I  know,  I  am  an  arrant 

coward ; 
Do  not  truft  me  -y  I  think  I  am  a  coward. 

Cler.  Try,  try  •,  you  are  miftaken. — Walk  on,  gen- 
tlemen, 
The  man  mail  follow  prefently. 

La-Writ.  Are  ye  mad,  gentleman  ? 
My  bufmefs  is  within  this  half-hour. 

Cler.  That's  all  one ; 
We'll  difpatch  within  this  quarter. — There  in  that 

bottom  ^  t 
3Tis  moil  convenient,  gentlemen. 

Beau.  Well,  we'll  wait,  Sir. 

Verdone.  Why,  this  will  be  a  comick  fight.  You'll 
follow  ? 

La-Writ.  As  I'm  a  true  man,  I  can't  fight. 

Cler.  Away,  away. —    [Exeunt  Beaupre  and  Verdone. 
I  know  you  can  :  I  like  your  modefty  ; 
[  know  you  will  fight,  and  fo  fight,  with  fuch  metal, 
And  with  fuch  judgment  meet  your  enemy's  fury — 
I  fee  it  in  your  eye,  Sir. 

La-Writ.  I'll  be  hang'd  then  ; 
And  I  charge  you,  in  the  king's  name,  name  no  more 
fighting. 

Cler.  I  charge  you,  in  the  king's  name,  play  the  man ; 
Which,  if  you  do  not  quickly,  I  begin  with  you ; 
I'll  make  you  dance.     Do  you  fee  your  fiddlestick  ? 

Sweet 
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Sweet  advocate,  thou  (halt  fight. 

La-Writ.  Stand  further,  gentleman, 
Or  I'll  give  you  fuch  a  duft  o'  th'  chaps 

Cler.  Spoke  bravely, 
And  like  thyfelf,  a  noble  advocate  ! 
Come,  to  thy  tools. 

La-Writ.  I  do  not  fay  I'll  fight. 

Cler.  I  fay  thou  malt,  and  bravely. 

La-Writ.  If  I  do  fight— 
I  fay,  // 1  do,  but  don't  depend  upon't — 
(And  yet  I  have  a  foolifh  itch  upon  me) — 
What  mail  become  of  my  writings  ? 

Cler.  Let  'em  lie  by  ; 
They  will  not  run  away,  man. 

La-Writ.  I  may  be  kill'd  too, 
And  where  are  all  my  caufes  then      my  bufinefs  ? 
[  will  not  fight;  I  cannot  fight.     My  caufes 

CUr.  Thou  malt  fight,  if  thou  hadft  a  thouiand  caufes ; 
Thou  art  a  man  to  fight  for  any  caufe, 
And  carry  it  with  honour. 

La-Writ.  Hum  !  fay  you  fo  ?  If  I  mould 
Be  fuch  a  coxcomb  to  prove  valiant  now ! 

Cler.  I  know  thou  art  mod  valiant. 

La-Writ.  Do  you  think  fo  ? 
[  am  undone  for  ever,  if  it  prove  fo, 
[  tell  you  that,  my  honeft  friend,  for  ever  j 
For  I  mail  ne'er  leave  quarrelling. 
How  long  muft  we  fight  ?  for  I  cannot  ftay, 
Nor  will  not  ftay  •,  I've  bufinefs. 

Cler.  We'll  do  it  in  a  minute,  in  a  moment. 

La-Writ.  Here  will  I  hang  my  bag  then ;  it  may  fave 

my  belly  •, 
[  never  lov'd  cold  iron  there. 

Cler.  You  do  wifely. 

La-Writ.  Help  me  to  pluck  my  fword  out  then ; 

quickly,  quickly ! 
T  has  not  feen  fun  thefe  ten  years. 

Cler.  How  it  grumbles  ? 
fhis  fword  is  vengeance  angry, 

N  3  La-Writ. 
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La-Writ.  Now  I'll  put  my  hat  up, 
And  fay  my  prayers  as  I  go.     Away,  boy  ! 
If  I  be  kill'd,  remember  the  Little  Lawyer  !   [Exeu. 


Enter  Beaupre. 

Beau.  They're  both  come  on  ;  that  may  be  a  dub- 
born  rafcal. 

Enter  La-Writ. 

Take  you  that  ground  ;  I'll  ftay  here.    Fight  bravely  ! 

La-Writ.  To't  chearfully,  my  boys !  You'll  let's 

have  fair  play ; 
None  of  your  foining  tricks. 

Bjeau.  Come  forward,  monfieur  ! 
What  haft  thou  there  ?  a  pudding  in  thy  belly  ? 
I  mall  fee  what  it  holds. 

La-Writ.  Put  your  fpoon  home  then !  [Fight. 

Nay,  fwice  I  muft  fight,  have  at  you  without  wit,  Sir! 
God-a-mercy  bag  ! 

Beau.  Nothing  but  bombaft  in  you  ? 
The  rogue  winks  and  fights. 

[Beau,  lofes  his  fword  \  La-Writ  treads  on  it. 

La-Writ.  Now  your  fine  fencing,  Sir  ! 
Stand  off;  thou  dieft  on  point  elfe  !  I  have  it,  I  have  it ! 
Yet  further  off! — I  have  his  fword. 

Cler.  \within.~]  Then  keep  it  •, 
Be  fure  you  keep  it! 

La-Writ.  I'll  put  it  in  my  mouth  elfe. 
Stand  further  off  yet,  and  Hand  quietly, 
And  look  another  way,  or  I'll  be  with  you  ! 
Is  this  all  ?  I'll  undertake  within  thefe  two  days 
To  furnim  any  cutler  in  this  kingdom. 

Beau.  Pox,  what  fortune's  this  !   Difarmed  by  a 

puppy  ? 
A  fnail  ?  a  dog  ? 

La-Writ.  No  more  o'  thefe  words,  gentleman  ! 
Sweet  gentleman,  no  more  !  Do  not  provoke  me  ! 
Go  walk  i'  th'  Horfe-fair ;  whittle,  gentleman. — 
What  imift  I  do  now  ?• 

Enter 
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Enter  Cleremont^  purfued  by  Verdone. ' 

Cler.  Help  me  ;  I'm  almoft  breathlefs. 

La-Writ.  With  all  my  heart.     There's  a  cold  pie 
for  you,  Sir !  [Strikes  Cleremont. 

Cler.  Thou  ftrik'ft  me,  fool ! 

La-Writ.  Thou  fool,  ftand  further  off  then. — 
Deliver,  deliver  ! 

[Sir  ikes  up  Per  donees  heels ,  and  takes  his  fword  too. 

Cler    Hold  raft. 

La-Writ.  I  ne'er  fail  in't. 

There's  twelve-pence;  go,buy  you  two  leaden  daggers ! 
Have  I  done  well  ? 

Cler.  Moft  like  a  gentleman. 

Beau.  And  we  two  bafely  loft  t 

Verdone.  'Tis  but  a  fortune. 
We  (hall  yet  find  an  hour.     [Exe.  Beau.  andVerd.fad. 

Cler.  I  mail  be  glad  on't. 

La  Writ.  Where's  my  cloak,  and  my  trinkets  ?  Or, 

will  you 
Fight  any  longer,  for  a  crafli  or  two  ? 

Cler.  I  am  your  noble  friend,  Sir. 

La-Writ.  It  may  be  fo. 

Cler.  What  honour  mall  I  do  you,  for  this  great 
cpurtely  ? 

La-Writ.  All  I  defire  of  you,  is  to  take 
The  quarrel  to  yourfelf,  and  let  me  hear  no  more  on't ; 
(I  have  no  liking  to't ;  it  is  a  foolifh  matter) 
And  help  me  to  put  up  my  fword. 

Cler.  Moft  willingly. 

But  I  am  bound  to  gratify  you,  and  I  muft 
Not  leave  you. 

La  Writ.  I  tell  you,  I'll  not  be  gratified ; 
Nor  I  will  hear  no  more  on't.     Take  the  fwords  too, 
And  do  not  anger  me,  but  leave  me  quietly. 
For  the  matter  of  honour,  'tis  at  your  own  difpofure  ; 
And  fo,  and  fo [Exit  La-Writ. 

Cler.  This  is  a  moft  rare  Lawyer  ; 
I'm  fure,  moft  valiant.  Well,Dinant,as  you  fatisfy  me — 
J  fay  no  more.     I'm  loaden  like  an  armorer.      [Exit. 
N  4  Enter 
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Enter  Dinant. 

Din    To  be  difpatch'd  upon  a  fleevelefs  errand  ! 
Tu  leave  my  friend  engag'd,  mine  honour  tainted  ! 
Thelc  are  trim  things.     1  am  fet  here  like  a  perdue, 
To  warch  a  fellow  that  has  wrong'd  my  miftrets, 
A  fcurvy  fellow  that  muft  pafs  this  way  ; 
But  what  this  fcurvy  fellow  is,  or  whence, 
Or  whether  his  name  be  William,  or  John, 
Or  Antony,  or  Dick,  or  any  thing,  I  know  not  ; 
A  fcurvy  rafcally  fellow  I  mml  aim  at  ; 
And  there's  the  office  of  an  ais  flung  on  me. 
Sure  Cleremont  has  fought,  but  how  come  off, 
And  what  th«  world  mail  think  of  me  hereafter  ! 
Well,  woman,  woman,  I  mult  look  your  rafcals, 
And  lofe  my  reputation  !  You've  a  fine  power  over  us, 
Thefctwo  long  hours  I've  trotted  here,  and  curioufly 
Survey'd  all  goers-by,  yet  find  no  rafcal, 

La-Writfwgs  within,  then  enters. 
Nor  any  face  to  quarrel  with.    W  hat's  that  ? 
This  is  a  rafcally  voice  \  fure  it  comes  thh  way. 
La-tt  rit.  '  He  ftrook  fo  hard  I0,  the  balon  broke, 

*  And  Tarquin  heard  the  found.' 

Din.  What  mifter-thing  is  this  "  ?  let  me  furvey  it, 
La-Writ.  '  And  then  he  itruck  his  neck  in  two.' 
Dm.  This  may  be  a  rafcal,  but  'tis  a  mad  rafcal. 

10  He  ftruckjo  hard,  &c.]  The  lines  La  Writ  here  fings  are  taken 
from  an  old  ballad,  called  '  The  Noble  Ads  of  Arthur  and  the  Knights 

*  of  the  Round  Table.*  R. 

11  What  mafter-thing  is  this?']    The  idea  this  gave  was,    ivbaf 
ma!>er'piece  of  oddity  have  we  here  '    But  Mr.  Sympfon  has  hit  on 
a  more  humourous  reading  ;  ivhat  ra\&tf-  thing  is  thii  ?   Mijler  wight 
being  common  to  Spenfer  and  Chaucer.     I  am  far  from  approving 
the  infertion  of  obfolete  words  in  general  ;  but  he^e,  where  La-  Writ 
Is  talking  and  fmging  Knight  Errantry,  a  word  common  in  the  tales 
of  Knight-Errant  is  certainly  natural  and  obvious.      In  the  excellent 
Gloflary  to  Urry's  Chaucer,  mifttr^   from  the  French  metier,  a  pro- 

feffton  or  trade.     Hence  it  is  us'd  for  any  fort,  kind,  or  condition  ;  as 
mijlerfolk  kind  of  men,  &c.  SfwarJ. 


/«^  is  the  reading  of  the  fecond  folio  j  not  a  variation 
lit  en  by  Mr.  Sympfon  I 

What 
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What  an  alphabet  of  faces  he  puts  on  ! 

Hey,  how  it  fences !  If  this  mould  be  the  rogue— »• 

As  'tis  the  likelieft  rogue  I  fee  this  uay 

La-Writ.   '  Was  ever  man  for  lady's  fake  ?  Down, 

down!* 
Din.  And  what  are  you,  good  Sir  ?  Down,  down, 

down,  down  ! 
La-Writ,  What's  that  to  you,  good  Sir  ?  Down, 

down ! 

Din.  A  pox  on  you,  good  Sir !  Down,  down,  down  ! 
You  with  your  buckram  bag,  what  make  you  here? 
And  from  whence  come  you  ? — I  could  fight  with  my 

fhadow  now. 
La-Writ.  Thou  fierce  man,  that  like  Sir  Lancelot 

dolt  appear, 
J  need  not  tell  thee  what  I  am,  nor  eke  what  1  make 

here  IZ. 
Din.  This  is  a  precious  knave. — Stay,  ftay,  good 

Tnftram, 

And  let  me  afk  thy  mightinefs  a  queftion  ; 
pid  you  ne'er  abufe  a  lady  t 

La-Writ.  Not  •,  to  abufe  a  lady's  very  hard,  Sir. 
Din.  Say  you  ib,  Sir  ? 
pidft  thou  never  abufe  her  honour  ? 

La  Writ.  Not ;  to  abufe  her  honour  is  impoffible. 
Din    Certain,  this  is  the  rafcal.   What's  thy  na  >  c  ? 
La  Writ  My  name  is  Cock  o'  two ;  ufe  me  re.^cc- 

tively  IJ, 
I  will  be  cock  of  three  elfe. 

Din.  What's  all  this  ? 
You  fay,  you  did  abufe  a  lady. 

La-Writ.  You  lie. 

11  Thau  fierce  man,  &c  ]  Thcle  two  lines  alfo  we  apprehend  to  be 
quoted  from  fome  old  romance,  play,  or  ballad. 

11  Ufe  me  refpedively.]  Here  refpe£li<vely  is  fynonymous  to  refpeS- 
fully.  We  never,  I  believe,  now  ufe  it  in  that  fenfe.  Scward 

In  the  Laws  of  Candy,  Annophel  fays,  the  Princefs  ever  for  your 
fake  moft  refpeftively  loved  me.  The  word  frequently  occurs  in  the 
fame  fenie,  in  the  old  writers. 
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Din:  And  that  you  wrong'd  her  honour. 
La-Writ.  That's  two  lies. 
Speak  fuddenly,  for  I  am  full  of  bufmefs. 
Din.  What  art  thou,  or  what  canft  thou  be,  thou 

peagoofe, 
That  durft  give  me  the  lie  thus  ?  thou  mak'ft  me 

wonder. 
La-Writ.  And  wonder  on,  till  time  makes  all  this 

plain, 

Din.  You  muft  not  part  fo,  Sir.  Art  thou  a  gentleman? 
La-Writ.  Afk  thofe  upon  whofe  ruins  I  am  mounted. 
Din.  This  is  fome  Cavalero  knight  o'  th'  fun. 
La-Writ.  I  tell  thee  I'm  as  good  a  gentleman  as  the 
duke. 

I  have  atchiev'd Go,  follow  thy  bufmefs ! 

Din.  But  for  this  lady,  Sir 

La-Writ.  Why,  hang  this  lady,  Sir  ! 
And  the  lady-mother  too,  Sir !  What  have  I  to  do 
with  ladies  ? 

Enter  Cleremont. 
Ckr.  'Tis  the  Little  Lawyer's  voice  :  Has  he  got 

my  way  ? 
It  mould  be  hereabouts. 

Din.  You  dry  bifcuit  rogue, 
I  will  fo  fwinge  you  for  this  blafphemy  ! 
Ha'  I  found  you  out  ? 

Cler.  That  mould  be  Dinant's  tongue  too. 
La-Writ.  And  I  defy  thee ;  do  thy  woril !   «  Oh, 

ho,  quoth  Lancelot  tho'  !' 
And,  that  thou  malt  know  I'm  a  true  gentleman, 
And  fpeak  according  to  the  phrafe  triumphant, 
Thy  lady  is  a  fcurvy  lady,  and  a  mitten  lady, 
Anu\  tho'  I  never  heard  of  her,  a  debomed  lady  u, 
And  thou  a  Iquire  of  low  degree !   Will  that  content 

thee  ? 

Doll  thou  way-lay  me  with  ladies  ? — A  pretty  fword,Sir, 
_____^ A  very 

14  Delofied.~\  In  the  Tempeft,  aft.  iii.  fcene  ii.   Trinculo  ufes  this 
word,  fpeaking  to  Caliban,  upon  which  Mr.  Steevens  remarks,  '  1  meet 

f  with 
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A  very  pretty  fword !  I  have  a  great  mind  to't. 

Din.  You  (hall  not  lofe  your  longing,  rogue  ! 

Cler.  Hold,  hold! 
Hold,  Dinanr,  as  thou  art  a  gentleman  ! 

La-Writ.  As  much  as  youAvill  -,  my  hand  is  in  now. 

Cler.  I  am  your  friend,  Sir. — Dinant,  you  draw  your 

fword 

Upon  the  gentleman  preferv'd  your  honour  : 
This  was  my  fecond,  and  did  back  me  nobly. 
For  fhame,  forbear. 

Din.  I  afk  your  mercy,  Sir, 
And  am  your  fervant  now. 

La-Writ.  May  we  not  fight  then  ? 

Cler.  I'm  fure  you  mail  not  now. 

La-Writ.  I'm  forry  for't  -, 

I'm  fure  I'll  ftay  no  longer  then,  not  a  jot  longer. 
Are  there  any  more  on  ye  afore?  I  will  fing  Sill,  Sir. 

[Exit  La-Writ,  fir.ging. 

Din.  I  look  now  you  mould  chide  me,  and  'tis  fit, 
And  with  much  bitternefs  exprefs  your  anger, 
I  have  deferv'd  :  Yet,  when  you  know 

Cler.  I  thank  you  ! 

Do  you  think  that  the  wrong  you  have  offer' d  me, 
The  moil  unmanly  wrong,  unfriendly  wrong 

Din.  I  do  confefs 

Cler.  That  boyifh  Height 

Din.  Not  fo,  Sir. 

Cler.  That  poor  and  bafe  renouncing  of  your  honour, 
Can  be  allay'd  with  words  ? 

Din.  I  give  you  way  flill. 

Cler.  Colon r'd  with   fmooth  excufes  ?   Was   it  a 
friend's  part, 

'  with   this  word,  which  I  fuppofe  to  be  the  fame  as  debauched,  in 
'  Randolph's  Jealous  Lovers,  1634, 

"  See  your  houfe  be  ftor'd 

"  With  the  deboijbeft  roarers  in  this  city.' 
'  When  this  word  was  firft  adopted  from  the  French  language,  it  ap- 

*  pears  to  have  been  fpelt  according  to  the  pronunciation,  and  there- 
'  fore  wrongly  ;  but  ever  fince  it  has  been  fpelt  right,  it  has  been  ut- 

*  tered  with  equal  impropriety.'  R. 

A  gentle- 
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A  gentleman's,  a  man's  that  wears  a  fword, 

And  ftands  upon  the  point  of  reputation, 

To  hide  his  head  then,  when  his  honour  call'd  him ; 

Call'd  him  aloud,  and  led  him  to  his  fortune  ? 

To  halt,  and  flip  the  collar  ?  By  my  life, 

I  would  have  giv'n  my  life  Pd  never  known  thee  I 

Th'  haft  eaten  canker-like  into  my  judgment 

With  this  difgrace,  thy  whole  life  cannot  heal  again. 

Din.  This  I  can  fuffer  too;  I  find  it  honeft. 

Cler.  Can  you  pretend  an  excufe I+  now  may  abfolve 

you, 

Or  any  thing  like  honeft,  to  bring  you  off? 
Engage  me,  like  an  afs  ? 

Din.  Will  you  but  hear  me  ? 

Cler.  Expofe  me  like  a  jade  to  tug,  and  hale  thro', 
Laugh'd  at,  and  almoft  hooted  ?  Your  difgraces 
Invite  mens'  fwords  and  angers  to  difpatch  me? 

Din.  If  you  will  be  patient 

Cler.  And  be  abus'd  ftill  ?  But  that  I've  call'd  thee 

friend, 

And  to  that  name  allow  a  fancluary, 
You  mould  hear  further  from  me ;  I'd  not  talk  thus  ; 
But  henceforth  ftand  upon  your  own  bottom,  Sir, 
And  bear  your  own  abufes  •,  I  fcorn  my  fword 
Should  travel  in  fo  poor  and  empty  quarrels. 

Din.  Ha*  you  done  yet  ?  take  your  whole  fwingbf 

anger-, 
I'll  bear  all  with  content. 

Cler.  Why  were  you  abfent  ? 

Din.  You  know  I  am  no  coward,  you  have  feen  that, 
And  therefore,  out  of  fear  forfook  you  not : 
You  know  I  am  not  falfe,  of  a  treacherous  nature, 
Apt  to  betray  my  friend ;  I  have  fought  for  you  too  : 
You  know  no  bufmefs,  that  concern'd  my  ftate, 
My  kindred,  or  my  life 

Cler.  Where  was  the  fault  then  ? 

£k«-  The  honour  of  that  lady  I  adore, 

'+  Can  you  pretend  an  excufe.]    Mr.  Seward's  paflion  for  exag 
mtafure  induces  him  to  read,  Can  jou  pretend  a.  'fcufe. ' 
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Her  credit,  and  her  name :  You  know fhe  fent  forme, 
And  with  what  hafte. 

Cler.  What  was  he  that  traduc'd? 

Din.  The  man  i'  th'  moon,  I  think ;  hither  I  was  fent, 
But  to  what  end 

Enter  Nurfe. 

Cler.  This  is  a  pretty  flim-flam  ! 

Nurfe.  I'm  glad  I've  met  you,  Sir ;  I  have  been 

feeking, 
And  feeking  ev'ry  where. 

Cler.  And,  now  you've  found  him, 
Declare  what  bufmefs,  our  ambafiador  1S. 

Nurfe.  What's  that  to  you,  goodman  Flouter  ? — Oh, 
Sir,  my  lady 

Din.  Prithee,  no  more  of  thy  lady ;  I  have  too 
much  on't. 

Cler.  Let  me  have  a  little ;  fpeak  to  me. 

Nurfe.  To  you,  Sir  ? 

'Tis  more  than  time ! — All  occafions  fet  afide,  Sir, 
Or  whatfoever  may  be  thought  a  bufmefs 

Din.  What  then  ? 

Nurfe.  Repair  to  me  within  this  hour. 

Cler.  Where? 

Nurfe.  What  is  that  to  you  ?  come  you,  Sir, 
When  you're  fent  for. 

Cler.  God-a-mercy,  Mumpfimus ! 
You  may  go,  Dinant,  and  follow  this  old  fairy, 
'Till  you  have  loft  yourfelf,  your  friends,  your  credit, 
And  honey  out  your  youth  in  rare  adventures  : 
I  can  but  grieve  I've  known  you. 

Nurfe.  Will  you  go,  Sir  ? 
I  come  not  often  to  you  with  thefe  bleffings : 

15  Our  ambaj/~ador.~\  Mr.  Sympfon  thinks  this  might  probably  be 
OLD  ambaffador,  and  then  there's  a  ftrong  reafon  for  her  calling  him 
floater.  It  is  certainly  an  improvement,  and  bids  fair  for  having  been 
the  original.  SetvarJ. 

OUR  ambejfador  is  flouting  ;  and  the  old  reading  fhould  not  be  al- 
tered %vithout  authority,  while  it  is  intelligible;  though  we  think  the 
emendation  a  good  one. 

You 
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You  may  believe  that  thing  there,  and  repent  it, 
That  dogged  thing ! 

Cler.  Peace,  Touchwood! 

Din.  I  will  not  go. 

Go,  bid  your  lady  feek  fome  fool  to  fawn  on  her, 
Some  unexperienc'd  puppy  to  make  fport  with  -, 
I've  been  her  mirth  too  long  !  Thus  I  make  from  me 
The  fetters  me  put  on,  thus  her  enchantments 
I  blow  away  like  wind  :  No  more  her  beauty 

Nurfe.  Take  heed,  Sir,  what  you  fay. 

Cler.  Go  forward,  Dinant. 

Din.  The  charms  mot  from  her  eyes 

Nurfe.  Be  wife. 

Cler.  Be  valiant. 

Din.  That  tongue,  that  tells  fair  tales   to  mens* 

deflructions 
Shall  never  rack  me  more  l6. 

Nurfe.  Stay  there. 

Cler.  Go  forward. 

Din.  I  will  now  hear  her,  fee  her,  as  a  woman, 
Survey  her,  and  the  power  man  has  allow'd  her  I?, 
As  I  would  do  the  courfe  of  common  things, 
Unmov'd,  unftruck. 

Cler.  Hold  there,  and  I  forgive  thee. 

Din.  She  is  not  fair,  and  that  that  makes  her  proud 
Is  not  her  own,  our  eyes  bellow  it  on  her ; 
To  touch  and  kifs  her  is  no  bleflednefs, 
A  fun-burnt  Ethiop's  lip's  as  foft  as  hers. 
Go,  bid  her  flick  fome  other  triumph  up, 

16  Shall  never  rack  me  more.]  Rack,  i.  e.  Torment,  is  certainly  gocd 
fenfe  here,  and  I  therefore  don't  change  it,  though  wrack,  the  old 
way  of  fpelling  wreck,  i.e.  Skip-wreck,  feems  much  more  poetical : 
For  his  honour,  by  her  devices,  had  jaR  before  been  wrack"  d,  which 
Dinant  a  little  lower  exprefles  by  the  fame  metaphor. 

• like  a  bold  merchant, 

- •  I've  <ue ntur"  d  all  tkefe. 

/'.  e.   Time,  friends,  honour  and  life. 

And  fplit  my  bottom. 

This  confirmation  occurr'd  after  the  conjecture  itfelf.          SevoarJ. 
'7  Andthefavjtr  man  bat  allow  d,  Sir,]  Former  edit.    Sfward. 

And 
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And  take  into  her  favour  fome  dull  fool, 
That  has  no  precious  time  to  loie,  no  friends 
No  honour,  nor  no  life :  Like  a  bold  merchant 
A  bold  and  bankrupt  man,   I've  ventur'd  all  thefe 
And  fpht  my  bottom.     Return  this  anfwer  to  her  •' 
I  am  awake  again,  and  fee  her  mifchiefs, 
And  am  not  now,  on  every  idle  errand, 
And  new-coin'd  anger,  to  be  hurried  l8, 
And  then  Defpis'd  again  ;  I  have  forgot' her. 

Cler.  If  this  be  true • 

Nurfe.  I'm  forry  I  have  troubled  you  • 
More  lorry,  that  my  lady  has  adventur'd 
So  great  a  favour  in  fo  weak  a  mind 
This  hour  you  have  refus'd  That,  when  you  come  to 

know  it, 

Will  run  you  mad,  and  make  you  curfe  that  fellow  ! 
bhe  is  not  fair,  nor  handlbme !  To  I  leave  you 

Cler    Stay,  lady,  ftay  ;  but  is  there  fuch  a  bufmefs  ? 
Nvrfe.  You  d  break  your  neck,  'twere  yours 
Uer.   My  back,  you  would  lay. 
Nurfe.  But  play  the  friend's  part  flill,    Sir     and 

undo  him  ; 
'Tis  a  fair  office. 

Din.  I've  fpoke  too  liberally. 
Nurfe.  I  mail  deliver  what  you  fay. 
Cler.  You  mail  be  hang'd  firft  . 

D£d  raj  xrbe  PratiPS  n°W  !  Take  the  man  with  you. 
Nurfe.  Not  1 ;  I  have  no  power. 

Cler.   You  may  go,  Dinant. 
|  ^rfe.'Tis  in's  own  will;  I  had  no  further  charge.  Sir, 

dnd^  am  not  now  on  every  idle  errand, 
cajn^d  anger,  to  be  hurried, 

Mr.  Sympfon  fufpefls  the  word  kur- 


errand  ;   buc  neither  i,  this  change 
< 

Than 
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Than  to  tell  him  what  I  did  ;  which,  if  I'd  thought 
It  fhould  have  been  receiv'd  fo 

Cler.  'Faith,  you  may  5 

You  do  not  know  how  far  it  may  concern  you. 
If  I  perceived  any  trick  in't 

Din.  'Twill  end  there. 

Cler.  'Tis  my  fault  then.  There  is  an  hour  in  fortune19, 
That  muft  be  ftill  obferv'd:  You  think  I'll  chide  you, 
When  things  muft  be.  Nay,  fee,  an  he  will  hold  his 

head  up ! 

Would  fuch  a  lady  fend  with  fuch  a  charge  too  ? 
Say  me  has  play'd  the  fool,  play  the  fool  with  her  again, 
The  great  fool,  the  greater  ftill  the  better. 
He  (hall  go  with  you,  woman. 

Nurfe.  As  it  pleafe  him  j 
I  know  the  way  alone  elfe* 

Din.  Where's  your  lady  ? 

Nurfe.  I  mail  direct  you  quickly. 

Din.  Well,  I'll  go; 
But  what  her  wrongs  will  give  me  leave  to  fay— — — 

Cler.  We'll  leave  that  to  yourfelves.     I  mall  hear 
from  you  ? 

Din.  As  foon  as  I  come  off. 

Cler.  Come  on  then  bravely. 
Farewell  'till  then,  and  play  the  man  ! 

Din.  You're  merry ; 
All  I  expect  is  fcorn.  I'll  lead  you,  lady. 

[Exeunt  federally. 

*9  There  is  an  hour  in  fortune 

That  muft  be  ftill  obfervd  ]  We  meet  with  this  fentiment  in 
Shakefpeare's  Julius  Caciar.  The  paffage  is  quoted  vol.  ii.  p.  36.  of 
thefe  Works. 


ACT 
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ACT  III. 

Enter  Champernel^  Lamira,  Beaupre^  Verdons^  and 
Charlotte. 

au.\\  7E'LL  venture  on  him. 

V  V       Champ.  Out  of  my  doors !  I  charge  thee, 
See  me  no  more  ! 

Lam.  Your  nephew  ? 

Champ.  I  difclaim  him  j 
He  has  no  part  in  me,  nor  in  my  blood. 
My  brother,  that  kept  fortune  bound,  and  left 
Conqueft  hereditary  to  his  ifflie, 
Could  not  beget  a  coward. 

Verd.  I  fought,  Sir, 
Like  a  good  fellow,  and  a  foldier  too  -, 
But  men  are  men,  and  cannot  make  their  fates  : 
Afcribe  you  to  my  father  what  you  pleafe, 
I'm  born  to  fuffer. 

Champ.  All  difgraces,  wretch ! 

Lam.  Good  Sir,  be  patient. 

Champ.  Was  there  no  tree, 
(For  to  fall  by  a  noble  enemy's  fword 
A  coward  is  unworthy)  nor  no  river  *°, 
To  force  thy  life  out  backward,  and  to  drown  it, 
But  that  thou  mud  furvive  thy  infamy, 
And  kill  me  with  the  fight  of  one  I  hate, 
And  gladly  would  forget  ? 

Beau.  Sir,  his  misfortune 
Deferves  not  this  reproof. 

Champ.  In  your  opinion  : 
'Tis  fit  you  two  mould  be  of  one  belief. 
You  are  indeed  fine  gallants,  and  fight  bravely 

no  river, 

To  force  thy  life  out  backward,  or  to  drown  //.]  The  disjunctive 
or  is  finely  improper  here  ;  for  forcing  life  out  backward  is  only  an 
exceedingly  droll  defcription  of  drowning.  Srvjard. 

VOL.  IV.  O  Tth' 
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Tth'  city  with  your  tongues,  but  in  the  field 
Have  neither  fpirit  to  dare,  nor  power  to  do  ; 
Your  fwords  are  all  lead  there. 

Beau.  I  know  no  duty 

(However  you  may  wreak  your  fpleen  on  him) 
That  binds  me  to  endure  this. 

Champ.  From  Din  ant 
You'll  furFer  more  !  That  ever  curfed  I 
Should  give  my  honour  up,  to  the  defence 
Of  fuch  a  thing  as  he  is  !  or  my  lady, 
That  is  all  innocent21,  for  whom  a  dove  would 
AfTume  the  courage  of  a  daring  eagle, 
Repofe  her  confidence  in  one  that  can 
No  better  guard  her  !  In  contempt  of  you, 
I  love  Dinant,  mine  enemy,  nay,  admire  him  ; 
His  valour  claims  it  from  me,  and  with  juflice. 
He  that  could  fight  thus,  in  a  caufe  not  honeft, 
His  fword  edg'd  with  defence  of  right  and  honour,. 
Would  pierce  as  deep  as  lightning,  with  that  fpeed  too,, 
And  kill  as  deadly. 

Verd.  You're  as  far  from  juft ice, 
In  him  you  praife,  as  equity  in  the  cenfure 
You  load  me  with. 

Beau.  Dinant?  he  durft  not  meet  us. 

Lam.  How  !  durft  not,  brother  ? 

Beau.  Durft  not  •,  I  repeat  it. 

Verd.  Nor  was  itCleremont's  valour  that  difarm'd  us  -r 
1  had  the  better  of  him.     For  Dinant, 
If  that  might  make  my  peace  with  you,  I  dare 
Write  him  a  coward  upon  ev'ry  poft, 
And  with  the  hazard  of  my  life  defend  it. 

Lam.  If 'twere  laid  at  the  flake  you'd  lofe  it,  nephew. 

Champ.  Came  he  not,  fay  you  ? 

Verd.  No  -,  but  in  his  room 

"That  is  all  innocent.]  All-innocent  is  pociical,  but  from  no  hy- 
phen being  added  in  the  former  editions,  and  innocent  being  wrote 
with  a  great  letter,  perhaps  the  true  reading  may  be,  all  innocence. 

Seiuard. 

Surely,  there  is  no  need  of  a  hyphen ;  the  expreffion  is  equally 
poetical,  and  the  fenfe  the  fame,  without  it. 

There 
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There  was  a  devil,  hir'd  from  fome  magiciarij 
I'th'  fhape  of  an  attorney. 

Beau.  'Twas  he  did  it. . 

Verd.  And  his  the  honour. 

Beau.  I  could  wifh  Dinant , 

But  what,talk  I  of  one  that  ftepp'd  afide, 
And  durfl  not  come  ! 

Lam.  I'm  fuch  a  friend  to  truth, 
I  cannot  hear  this.     Why  do  you  detract 
Thus  poorly  (I  mould  fay  to  others,  bafely) 
From  one  of  fuch  approv'd  worth  ? 

Champ.  Ha !  how's  this  ? 

Lam.  From  one  fo  excellent  in  all  that's  noble, 
Whofe  only  weaknefs  is  excefs  of  courage  ? 
That  knows  no  enemies,  that  he  cannot  mafter, 
But  his  affedtions  -,  and  in  them,  the  worft, 
His  love  to  me  ? 

Champ.  To  you  ? 

Lam.  Yes,  Sir,  to  me  : 

I  dare  (for  what  is  that  which  innocence  dares  not) 
To  you  profefs  it':  And  he  fhun'd  not  the  combat 
For  fear  or  doubt  of  thefe.     Blum,  and  repent, 
That  you  in  thought  e'er  did  that  wrong  to  valour  ! 

Beau.  Why,  this  is  rare. 

Champ.  'Fore  Heav'n,  exceeding  rare ! 
Why,  modeft  lady,  you  that  fing  fuch  encomiums 
Of  your  firft  fuitor 

Verd.  How  can  you  convince  us 
In  our  reports  "  ? 

Lam.  With  what  you  cannot  anfwer : 
'Twas  my  command  that  ftaid  him. 

Champ.  Your  command  ? 

Lam.  Mine,  Sir ;  and,  had  my  will  rank'd  with  my' 

power 

And  his  obedience,  I  could  have  fent  him, 
With  more  eafe,  weaponleis  to  you,  and  bound, 

"  In  our  reports.]  All  editions,  but  the  full,  read  YOUR  reports: 
We  think  the  old  reading  beft ;  convince  fignifies  confute,  or  convitf 
us  VlfaffekooJ. 

O  2  Than 
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Than  have  kept  him  back;  fo  well  he  loves  his  honour 
Beyond  his  lite; 

Champ.  Better  and  better  ftill  ! 

Lam.  I  wrought  with  him  in  private,  to  divert  him 
From  your  afTur'd  definition,  had  he  met  you. 

Champ.  In  private  ? 

Lam.  Yes,  and  us'd  all  arts,  all  charms, 
Of  one  that  knew  herfelf  the  abfolute  miftrefs 
Of  all  his  faculties. 

Champ.  Gave  all  rewards  too 
His  fervice  could  deferve  ?  Did  not  he  take 
The  meafure  of  my  meets  ? 

Lam.  Do  not  look  yellow ; 

I've  caule  to  fpeak ;  frowns  cannot  fright  me,  Sir. 
By  all  my  hopes,  as  I  am  fpotlefs  to  you, 
If  I  reft  once  aflur'd  you  do  but  doubt  me, 
Or  curb  me  of  that  freedom  you  once  gave  me 

Champ.  What  then  ? 

Lam.  I'll  not  alone  abufe  your  bed,  (that's  nothing!) 
But,  to  your  more  vexation,  'tis  refolv'd  on, 
I'll  run  away,  and  then  try  if  Dmant 
Have  courage  to  defend  me. 

Champ.  Impudent ! 

Verd.  And  on  the  fudden 

Beau.  How  are  you  transform'd 
From  what  you  were  1 

Lam.  I  was  an  innocent  virgin, 
And  I  can  truly  fwear,  a  wife  as  pure 
As  ever  lay  by  hufband,  and  will  die  ib, 
Let  me  live  unfufpected :  I'm  no  fervant, 
Nor  will  be  us'd  like  one  !  If  you  delire 
To  keep  me  conftant,  as  I  would  be,  let 
Truft  and  belief  in  you  beget  and  nurle  it : 
Unnecefiary  jealoufies  make  more  whores, 
Than  all  baits  elfe  laid  to  entrap  our  frailties. 

Beau.  There's  no  conteft  ing  with  her:  From  a  child, 
Once  mov'd,  me  hardly  was  to  be  appeas'd; 
Yet  I  dare  fwear  her  honeft. . 

Champ.  So  I  think  too, 

On 
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On  better  judgment.     I  am  no  Italian, 
To  lock  her  up ;  nor  would  I  be  a  Dutchman, 
To  have  my  wife  my  fovereign,  to  command  me : 
I'll  try  the  gentler  way  ;  but,  if  that  fail, 
Believe  it,  Sir,  there's  nothing  but  extremes 
Which  (he  muft  feel  from  me. 

Beau.  That  as  you  pleafe,  Sir. 

Char.  You've  won  the  breeches,  madam !  Look  up 

fweetly ; 
My  lord  limps  tow'rd  you. 

Lam.  You  will  learn  more  manners !     [Strikes  her. 

Char.  This  is  a  fee,  for  counfel  that's  unafk'd  tor! 

Champ.  Come,  I  miftook  thee,  fweet ;  prithee,  for- 
give me ! 

I  never  will  be  jealous  :  Ere  I  cherifli 
Such  a  mechanic  humour,  I'll  be  nothing. 
I'll  fay,  Dinant  is  all  that  thou  woujdft  have  him  ; 
Will  that  fuffice  ? 

Lam.  'Tis  well,  Sir  ! 

Champ.  Ufc  thy  freedom 

Uncheck'd,  and  unobferv'd  :  If  thou  wilt  have  it, 
Thefe  fhall  forget  their  honour,  I  my  wrongs ; 
We'll  all  dote  on  him.     Hell  be  my  reward, 
If  I  difiemble ! 

Lam.  And  that  hell  take  me, 
Jf  I  affect  him  !   He's  a  luftful  villain, 
(But  yet  no  coward)  and  folicits  me. 
To  my  difhonourj  that's  indeed  a  quarrel, 
And  truly  mine,  which  I  will  Ib  revenge, 
As  it  mail  fright  fuch  as  dare  only  think 
To  be  adulterers. 

Champ.  Ule  thine  own  ways ; 
I  give  up  all  to  thee. 

Beau.  Oh,  women,  women  ! 
When  you  are  pleas'd  you  are  the  leaft  of  evils. 

Verd.  I'll  rhime  to't— •  But  provok'd,  the  worft  of 
devils !  [Exeunt. 

Enter  Sampfon  and  three  Clients, 
Samp.  I  know  moniieur  i,a-Writ, 

O  3  I  Client. 
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1  Client.  'Would  he  knew  himfelf,  Sir  ! 

Samp.  He  was  a  pretty  lawyer,  a  kind  of  pretty 

lawyer, 
Of  a  kind  of  unable  thing. 

2  Client.  A  fine  lawyer,  Sir, 

And  would  have  firk'd  you  up  a  bufmefs  ! 
And  out  of  this  court  into  that ! 

Samp.  You  are  too  forward  -, 
Not  ib  fine,  my  friends ;  fomething  he  could  have 

done, 
Butmort,  fhort! 

I  Client.  I  know  your  worlhip's  favour ; 
You're  nephew  to  the  judge,  Sir.' 

Samp.  It  may  be  fo, 
And  fo/nething  may  be  done,  without  trotting  i'  th* 

dirt,  friends : 

It  may  be  I  can  take  him  in  his  chamber, 
And  have  an  hour's  talk  •,  it  may  be  fo  ; 
And  tell  him  that  in's  ear — there  are  fuch  courtefies  j 
I  will  not  fay,  I  can. 

3  Client.  We  know  you  can,  Sir. 

Samp.  Peradventure  ay,  peradventure  no. But 

where's  La-Writ? 
Where's  your  Efficient  lawyer? 

1  Client.  He's  blown  up,  Sir. 

2  Client.  Run  mad,  and  quarrels  with  the  dog  he 

meets : 
He  is  no  Lawyer  of  this  world  now. 

Samp.  Your  reafon  ? 
Is  he  defunct  ?  is  he  dead  ? 

2  Client.  No,  he's  not  dead  yet,  Sir ; 

But  I  would  be  loth  to  take  a  leafe  on's  life  for  two  hours : 
Alas,  he  is  poflfefs'd,  Sir,  with  thefpirit  of  fighting, 
And  quarrels  with  all  people ;  but  how  he  csTmeto  it— 

Samp.  If  he  fight  well,  and  like  a  gentleman, 
The  man  may  fight;  for  'tis  a  lawful  calling. 
Look  you,  my  friends,  I  am  a  civil  gentleman, 
And  my  lord  my  uncle  loves  me. 

3  Client.  We  all  know  it.  Sir, 
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Samp.  I   think  he  does,  Sir  i  I  have  bufinefs  too, 

much  bufinefs, 

Turn  you  fome  forty  or  fifty  caufes  in  a  week : 
Yet,  when  I  get  an  hour  of  vacancy, 
I  can  fight  too,  my  friends ;  a  little  does  well ; 
I  would  be  loath  to  learn  to  fight. 

i  Client.  But,  an't  pleafe  you,  Sir, 
His  fighting  has  neglected  all  our  bufinefs : 
We  are  undone,  our  caufes  call  away,  Sir  •, 
His  not  appearance 

Samp.  There  he  fought  too  long  ; 
A  little,  and  fight  well ;  he  fought  too  long,  indeed, 

friends : 

But,  ne'erthelefs,  things  muft  be  as  they  may, 
And  there  be  ways 

1  Client.  We  know,  Sir,  if  you  pleafe 

Samp.  Something  I'll  do.    Go,  rally  up  your  caufes. 

Enter  La-Writ,  and  a  Gentleman^  at  tbe  door. 

2  Client.  Now  you  may  behold,  Sir, 
And  be  a  witnefs,  whether  we  lie  or  no. 

La-Writ.  I'll  meet  you  at  the  ordinary,  fweet  gen- 
tlemen, 
And  if  there  be  a  wench  or  two 

Gent.  We'll  have  'em. 

La-Writ.  No  handling  any  duels  before  I  come  -y 
We'll  have  no  going  lefs  ZJ  i  I  hate  a  coward  ! 

Gent.  There  mall  be  nothing  done. 

La-Writ.  Make  all  the  quarrels 
You  can  devife  before  I  come,  and  let's  all  fight ; 
There's  no  fport  elfe. 

Gent.  We'll  fee  what  may  be  done,  Sir. 

i  Client.  Ha  !  monfieur  La- Writ ! 

La-Writ.  Baffled  in  way  of  bufinefs, 
My  caufes  caft  away,  judgment  againit  us  ! 

*?  Will  have  no  going  lefs.]  So  firft  folio  ;  but  the  other  editions 
read,  will  have  no  going  ELSE.  We  think  the  old  reading  is  the  bed 
fenfe,  and  much  more  charaderiftick.  To  go  lefs  top,  is  a  phrafe  often 
ufed  by  our  Authors. 

O  4  Why, 
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Why,  there  it  goes. 

2  Client.  What  fliall  we  do  the  whilft,  Sir  ? 

La-Writ.  Breed  new  difTentions ;  go  hang  yourfel ves ! 
'Tis  all  one  to  me  ;  I  have  a  new  trade  of  living. 

I  Client.  Do  you  hear  what  he  fays,  Sir  ? 

Samp.  The  gentleman  fpeaks  finely. 

La-Writ.  Will  any  of  you  fight  ?   Fighting's  my 

occupation, 
If  you  find  yourfelves  aggriev'd. 

Samp.  A  complete  gentleman  ! 

La-Writ.  A  vant,thou  buckram  budget  of  petitions ! 
Thou  fpital  of  lame  caufes14 !   I  lament  for  thee ; 
And,  till  revenge  be  taken 

Samp.  JTis  moft  excellent. 

La-Writ.  There,  every  man  chufe  his  paper,  and 

his  place  : 

I'll  anfwer  ye  all  •,  I'll  neglect  no  man's  bufmefs, 
But  he  mall  have  fatisfa&ion  like  a  gentleman. 
The  judge  may  do  and  not  do ;  he's  but  a  monfieur. 

Samp.  You  have  nothing  of  mine  in  your  bag,  Sir. 

La-Writ.  I  know  not,  Sir  ; 
But  you  may  put  any  thing  in,  any  fighting  thing. 

Samp.  It  is  iufficient ;  you  may  hear  hereafter. 

La-Writ.  I  reft  your  fervant,  Sir! 

Samp.  No  more  words,  gentlemen, 
But  follow  me  •,  no  more  words,  as  you  love  me. 
The  gentleman's  a  noble  gentleman  ! 
I  mail  do  what  I  can,  and  then 

Clients.  We  thank  you,  Sir. 

Samp.  Not  a  word  to  difturb  him ;  he's  a  gentleman. 
[Exeunt  Sampfon  and  Clients. 

**  T&e«fpittle  of  lame  caufes. "]  To  Cuilapettyfoggeraperhn  fpit  out 
of  lame  caufes  feems  very  ftiff,  and  the  common  cant  tetmfpiitter  is  fo 
near  the  face  of  the  letters,  that  there  can  be  little  doubt  of  its  being 
the  original.  There  are  few  characters,  either  in  Shakefpeare,  Jonfon, 
or  Woliere,  that  furpafs  La-writ  in  comic  humour.  Seixard. 

Mr.  Seward  totally  mifapprchends  this.  SPITTLE  [or  SPITAL]  o/ 
lame  caufe; ,  is  moft  ridiculoufly  interpreted  a  perfonfpit  out  of  lame 
caufes.  It  means  an  ho  fpital  aflame  caufes  ;  a  figurative  expreffion, 
quite  agreeable  to  die  ufual  ftile  of  our  Authors. 

La-Writ. 
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La-Writ.  No  caufe  go  o'  my  fide?  the  judge  caft  all  ? 
And,  becaufe  I  was  honourably  employ'd  in  action, 
And  not  appear'd,  pronounce  ?  'Tis  very  well, 
'Tis  well,  faith  !  'tis  well,  judge  ! 

Enter  Cleremont. 

Cler.  Who  have  we  here  ? 
My  Little  furious  Lawyer? 

La-Writ.  I  fay,  'tis  well ! 
But  mark  the  end  ! 

Cler.  How  he  is  mctamorphos'd  ! 
Nothing  of  Lawyer  left,  not  a  bit  of  buckram, 
No  foliciting  face  now :  This  is  no  fimple  converfion. 
Your  fervant,  Sir,  and  friend  ! 

La-Writ.  You  come  in  time,  Sir. 

Cler.  The  happier  man,  to  be  at  your  command  then. 

La-Writ.  You  may  wonder  to  fee  me  thus  j  but 

that's  all  one  j 

Time  ihall  declare.     'Tis  true,  I  was  a  Lawyer, 
But  I  have  mew'd  that  coat ;  I  hate  a  Lawyer ; 
I  talk'd  much  in  the  court ;  now  I  hate  talking. 
I  did  y.ju  the  office  of  a  man  ? 

Cler.  I  muft  tonfefs  it. 

La-Writ.  And  budg'd  not  j  no,  I  budg'd  not  ? 

Cur.  No,  you  did  not. 

La-Writ.  There's  it  then  ;  one  good  turn  requires 
another. 

Cler.  Moft  willing,  Sir ;  I'm  ready  at  your  fervice. 

La  Writ.  There,  read,  and  underftand,  and  then, 
deliver  it. 

Cler.  This  is  a  challenge,  Sir. 

La-Writ.  'Tis  very  like,  Sir ; 
I  feldoin  now  write  fonnets. 

Cler.  O,  admirantis  ^  / 

'  To 

z>  O  admirantis.]  An  ingenious  friend  fufpefts  this  Latin  word  to 
have  been  a  marginal  note  crept  into  the  text.  That  Cleremont  faying 
only  O,  fomebody  wrote  againft  it  admirant'u,  to  ftiew  that  a  note  of 
Admiration,  was  omitted ;  and  that  this  was  the  expreffion  of  one  under 

a  very 
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*  To  Monfieur  Vertaign,  the  Prefident.' 

La-Writ.  I  chufe  no  fool,   Sir. 

Ckr.  -Why,  he's  no  fwordman,  Sir. 

La-Writ.  Let  him  learn,  let  him  learn  ; 
Time  that  trains  chickens  up,  will  teach  him  quickly. 

Cler.  Why,  he's  a  judge,  an  old  man  ! 

La-Writ.  Never  too  old 
To  be  a  gentleman  ;  and  he  that  is  a  judge 
Can  judge  beft  what  belongs  to  wounded  honour. 
There  are  my  griefs,  he  has  caft  away  my  caufes, 
In  which  he  has  bow'd  my  reputation  : 
And  therefore,  judge,  or  no  judge 

Cler.  Pray  be  rul'd,  Sir  ! 
This  is  the  maddeft  thing 

La-Writ.  You  will  not  carry  it  ? 

Cler.  I  do  not  tell  you  fo ;  but,  if  you  may  be  per- 
fuaded 

La-Writ.  You  know  how  you  us'd  me  when  I  would 

not  fight ; 
Do  you  remember,  gentleman  ? 

Cler.  The  devil's  in  him. 

La-Writ.  I  fee  it  in  your  eyes,  that  you  dare  do  it  j 
You  have  a  carrying  face,  and  you  mail  carry  it. 

Ckr.  The  leait  is  banimment. 

La-Writ.  Be  banilh'd  then  •, 
'Tis  ,a  friend's  part :  We'll  meet  in  Africa, 
Or  any  corner  of  the  earth. 

Cler.  Say,  he  will  not  fight  ? 

La-Writ.  I  know  then  what  to  fay ;  take  you  no 
care,  Sir. 

Cler.  Well,  I  will  carry  it,  and  deliver  it, 
And  to-morrow  morning  meet  you  in  the  Louvre  ; 
'Till  when,  my  fervice, 

a  very  comic  aftoniftnnent.     I  hope  the  reader  will  aflent  to  the  con- 
jeclure,  and  have  therefore  difcarded  the  word.  Steward. 

We  do  not  think  admirantis  to  have  been  a  marginal  note,  but  that 
the  word,  or  fome  near  it,  was  really  given  by  the  writers  to  C'leremont 
to  exprefs  his  aftonifhment.  The  old  text  fhould  not  be  difcarded  ;  and 
the  word  completes  the  meafure,  an  argument  to  which  Mr.  Seward 
often  pays  too  much  regard. 

La-Writ. 
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La-Writ.  A  judge,  or  no  judge,  no  judge !     [Exit. 

Cler.  This  is  the  prettieft  rogue  that  e'er  I  read  of; 
None  to  provoke  to  th'  field,  but  the  old  prefident  ? 
What  face  fhall  I  put  on  ?  If  I  come  in  earnefl, 
I  am  fure  to  wear  a  pair  of  bracelets. 
This  may  make  fome  fport  yet ;  I  will  deliver  it. . 
Here  comes  the  prefident. 

Enter  Vertaign,  with  two  Gentlemen. 

Vert.  I  mall  find  time,  gentlemen, 
To  do  your  caufes  good.     Is  not  that  Cleremont  ? 

i  Gent.  'Tis  he,  my  lord. 

Vert.  Why  does  he  fmile  upon  me  ? 
Am  I  become  ridiculous  ?  Has  your  fortune,  Sir, 
Upon  my  fon,  made  you  contemn  his  father? 
The  glory  of  a  gentleman  is  fair  bearing. 

Cler.  Miftake  me  not,  my  lord  •,  you  mail  not  find 

that : 

I  come  with  no  blown  Ipirit  to  abufe  you  ; 
I  know  your  place,  and  honour  due  unto  it, 
The  reverence  to  your  (liver  age  and  virtue. 

Vert.  Your  face  is  merry  iiill. 

Cler.  So  is  my  bufmels ; 
And  I  befeech  your  honour  miftake  me  not. 
I  have  brought  you,  from  a  wild,  or  rather  mad-man, 

As  mad  a  piece  of You  were  wont  to  love  mirth, 

In  your  young  days ;  I've  known  your  honour  wooe  it : 
This  may  be  made  no  little  one ;  'tis  a  challenge,  Sir — 
Nay,  ftart  not,  I  befeech  you  ;  it  means  you  no  harm, 
Nor  any  man  of  honour,  or  underftanding; 
3Tis  to  Heal  from  your  ferious  hours  a  liule  laughter, 
I  am  bold  to  bring  it  to  your  lordmip. 

Vert.  'Tis  to  me,  indeed. 
Do  they  take  me  for  a  fwordman  at  thefe  years  ? 

Cler.  'Tis  only  worth  your  honour's  mirth,  that's 

all,  Sir; 
Jt  had  been  in  me  elfe  a  faucy  rudenefs. 

Vert.  From  one  La-Writ,  a  very  punctual  challenge. 

fler.  But,  if  your  lordmip  mark  it,  no  great  matter. 

Vert. 
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Vert.  I  have  known  fuch  a  wrangling  advocate, 
Such  a  little  figent  thing.     Oh,  I  remember  him  -, 
A  notable  talking  knave  !  Now,  out  upon  him, 
H'has  challeng'd  me  downright,  defied  me  mortally  ! 
I  do  remember  too,  I  caft  his  caufes. 

Cler.  Why,  there's  the  quarrel,  Sir,the  mortal  quarrel. 

Vert.  Why,  what  a  knave  is  this  !  As  you're  a  gen- 
tleman, 

Is  there  no  further  purpofe  but  mere  mirth  ? 
What  a  bold  man  of  war !  he  invites  me  roundly. 

Cler.  If  there  mould  be,  I  were  no  gentleman, 
Nor  worthy  of  the  honour  of  my  kindred. 
And,  tho'I'm  fure  your  lordfhip  hates  myperfon, 
Which  time  may  bring  again  into  your  favour, 
Yet,  for  the  manners 

Vert.  I  am  fatisfjed  : 

You  fee,  Sir,  Pve'Out-liv'd  thofe  days  of  fighting, 
And  therefore  cannot  do  him  the  honour  to  beat  him, 

myfelf ; 

But  I  have  a  kinfman  much  of  his  ability, 
His  wit  and  carriage l6,  (for  this,  call  him  fool) 
One  that  will  fpit  as  fenfelefs  fire  as  this  fellow, 

Cler.  And  fuch  a  man  to  undertake,  my  lord  ? 

Vert.  Nay,  he's  too  forward  \  thefe  two  pitch-bar- 
rels together 

Cler.  Upon  my  foul,  no  harm. 

Vert.  It  makes  me  fmile. 
Why,  what  a  (linking  fmother  will  they  utter  ! 
Yes,  he  mall  undertake,  Sir,  as  my  champion, 
(Since  you  propound  it  mirth,  I'll  venture  on  it) 
And  mall  defend  my  caufe :  But,  as  you're  honeft, 
Sport  not  with  blood  ! 

Cler.  Think  not  fo  bafely,  good  Sir. 

Vert.  A  fquire  mail  wait  upon  you  from  my  kinfman ; 
To-morrow  morning  make  your  fport  at  full ; 
You  want  no  fubjedt :  But,  no  wounds  ! 

16  His  wit  W  carriage.]  So  firit  folio  ;  and  the  character  of  Sampfon 
proves  this  the  right  reading,  though  all  the  other  copies  fay,  wit 
and  COURAGE.  The  following  words  too,  F  o R  T  H  \  s  call  himfoolt 
confirm  it. 

Cltr. 


\ 
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Cler.  That's  my  care. 

Vert.  And  fo,  good  day  !         [Exe.  Vert,  and  Gent. 

Cler.  Many  unto  your  honour  ! 
This  is  a  noble  fellow,  of  a  fweet  fpirit. 
Now  muft  I  think  how  to  contrive  this  matter, 
For  together  they  fhall  go. 

Enter  Dinant. 

Din.  Oh,  Cleremont ! 
I  am  glad  I  have  found  thee. 

Cler.  I  can  tell  thee  rare  things. 

Din.  Oh,  I  can  tell  thee  rarer  : 
Doll  thou  love  me  ? 

Cler.  Love  thee  ? 

Din.  Doft  thou  love  me  dearly  ? 
Dar'ft  thou  for  my  fake 

Cler.  Any  thing  that's  honed. 

Din.  Tho*  it  be  dangerous  ? 

Cler.  Pox  o'  dangerous ! 

Din.  Nay,  wondrous  dangerous  ? 

Cler.  .Wilt  thou  break  my  heart  ? 

Din.  Along  with  me  then. 

Cler.  I  mult  part  to-morrow. 

Din.  You  mail,  you  mail.  Be  faithful  for  this  night, 
And  thou  haft  made  thy  friend  ! 

Cler.  Away,  and  talk  not !  [Exeunt. 

Enter  Lamira  and  Nurfe. 

Lam.  Oh,  Nurfe,  welcome!  Where's  Dinant? 

Nurfe.  He's  at  my  back. 
'Tis  the  moll  liberal  gentleman — This  gold 
He  gave  me  for  my  pains  !  Nor  can  I  blame  you, 
If  you  yield  up  the  fort. 

Lam.  How!   yield  it  up? 

Nurfe.  I  know  not;  he  that  loves,  and  gives  fo  largely, 
And  a  young  lord  to  boot,  (or  I  am  cozen'd) 
May  enter  every  where. 

Lam.  Thou'lt  make  me  angry. 

Enter 
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Enter  Dinant  and  Cleremont. 

Nurfe.  Why,  if  you  are,  I  hope  here's  one  will 

pleafe  you ; 

Look  on  him  with  my  eyes.  Good  luck  go  with  you  \ 
Were  I  young  for  your  fake 

Din.   I  thank  thee,  Nurfe. 

Nurfe.  I  would  be  tradable ;  and,  as  I  am 

Lam.  Leave  the  room  ! 
So  old,  and  fo  immodeft  !  And  be  careful, 
Since  whifpers  will  wake  deeping  jealoufies, 
That  none  difturb  my  lord.  [Exit  Nurfe. 

Cler.  Will  you  difpatch  ? 
'Till  you  come  to  the  matter,  be  not  rapt  thus. 
Walk  in,  walk  in  •,  I  am  your  fcout  for  once ; 
You  owe  me  the  like  fervice. 

Din.  And  will  pay  it. 

Lam.  As  you  refpect  our  lives,  fpeak  not  fo  loud. 

Cler.  Why,  do  it  in  dumb  mow  then  ;  I  am  filenc'd. 

Lam.  Be  not  fo  hafty,  Sir  !   The  golden  apples 
Had  a  fell  dragon  for  their  guard ;  your  pleasures 
Are  to  be  attempted  with  Herculean  danger, 
Or  never  to  be  gotten. 

Din.  Speak  the  means. 

Lam.  Thus,  briefly:  My  lord  deeps  now — and,  alas, 
Each  night  he  only  deeps. 

Cler.  Go,  keep  her  ftirring. 

Lam.  Now,  if  he  wake,  as  fometimes  he  does, 
He  only  ftretches  out  his  hand,  and  feels 
Whether  I  am  a-bed,  which  being  aflur'd  of, 
He  deeps  again  •,  but,  diould  he  mifs  me,  valour 
Could  not  defend  our  lives. 

Din.  What's  to  be  done  then  ? 

Lam.  Servants  have  fervile  faiths,  nor  have  I  any 
That  I  dare  truil ;  on  noble  Cleremont 
We  fafely  may  rely. 

Cler.  What  man  can  do 
Command,  and  boldly. 

Lam.  Thus  then  •,  in  my  place 

You 
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You  muft  He  with  my  lord. 

Cler.  With  an  old  man  ? 
Two  beards  together  ?  that's  prepofterous  ! 

Lam.  There  is  no  other  way ;  and,  tho'  'tis  dangerous, 
He  having  fervants  within  call,  and  arm'd  too, 
Slaves  fed  to  aft  all  that  his  jeatoufy 
And  rage  command  them,  yet  a  true  friend  fhouldnot 
Check  at  the  hazard  of  a  life. 

Cler.  I  thank  you  ! 

I  love  my  friend,  but  know  no  reafon  why 
To  hate  myfelf.     To  be  a  kind  of  pandar, 
You  fee,  I  am  willing ; 
But,  to  betray  mine  own  throat  you  muft  pardon. 

Din.  Then  I  am  loft,  and  all  my  hopes  defeated  ? 
Were  I  to  hazard  ten  times  more  for  you, 
You  mould  find,  Cieremont 

Cler.  You  mall  not  out-do  me  ; 
Fall  what  may  fall,  I'll  do't. 

Din.  But,  for  his  beard 

Lam.  To  cover  that,  you  mail  have  my  night-linen: 
And,  you  difpos'd  of,  my  Dinant  and  i 
Will  have  fome  private  conference. 

Enter  Cbampernel  privately. 
Cler.  Private  doing, 
Or  I'll  not  venture. 

Lam.  That's  as  we  agree.  {Exeunt  omnesprater  Champ. 

Nurfe  and  Charlotte  pafs  over  the  ftage  'with  pillows^ 

night -cloaths^  andfucb  things. 
Champ.   What  can  this  woman  do,  preferving  her 

honour  ? 

I  have  given  her  all  the  liberty  that  may  be. 
I  will  not  be  far  off  tho',  nor  I  will  not  be  jealous, 
Nor  truft  too  much  :  I  think  ilie  is  virtuous  ; 
Yet,  when  I  hold  her  beft,  Ihe's  but  a  woman, 
As  full  of  frailty  as  of  faith,  a  poor  flight  woman, 
And  her  beft  thoughts  but  weak  fortifications  ; 
There  may  be  a  mine  wrought.     Well,  let  'em  work 
then  ; 

I  mail 
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I  fhall  meet  with  it ;  'till  the  figns  be  monftrous, 
And  flick  upon  my  head,  I  will  not  believe  it, 

[Stands  private. 
She  may  be,  and  me  may  not.  Now  to  my  obfervation. 

Enter  Dinant  and  Lamira. 

Din.  Why  do  you  make  me  ftay  fo  ?  If  you  love  me — 

Lam.  You  are  too  hot  and  violent. 

Din.  Why  do  you  Ihift  thus 
From  one  chamber  to  another  ? 

Lam.  A  little  delay,  Sir, 
Like  fire  a  little  fprinkled  o'er  with  water, 
Makes  the  defires  burn  clear,  and  ten  times  hotter. 

Din.  Why  do  you  fpeak  fo  loud  ?  I  pray  go  in, 
Sweet  miftrefs.     I  am  mad !  Time  fteals  away, 
And  when  we  would  enjoy 

Lam.  Now,  fy,  fy,  fervant ! 
Like  fenfual  beaits  mall  we  enjoy  our  pleafures  ? 

Din    Pray  do  but  kifs  me  then*7. 

Lam.  Why,  that  I  will, 
And  you  mail  find  anon,  fervant 

Din.  Softly,  for  Heaven's  fake ! 
You  know  my  friend's  engag'd.  A  little;  now,  now ! 
Will  you  go  in  again  ? 

Lam.  Ha,  ha,  ha,  ha! 

Din.  Why  do  you  laugh  fo  loud,  precious  ? 
Will  you  betray  me  ?  have  my  friend's  throat  cut  ? 

Lam.  Come,  come,  I'll  kifs  thee  again. 

Champ.  Will  you  fo  ?  You're  liberal ! 
If  you  do  cozen  me 

*7  Pray  do  not  kifs  me  then."]  Dinanf  s  an!\ver  and  Lamira's  reply 
feem  to  have  loft  all  their  humour  by  this  pol;nii;g-  The  former  being 
eager  with  expectation,  fhe  afks  him  tauuti.-igly,  whether  they  fhould 
enjoy  their  pleafute  like  fenfual  beafti  ?  He  fuiartiy  auiwers,  ly  no  means, 
don't  let  us  do  fo  ;  and  for  that  reafon  kifs  me.  Kifing  being  the  di- 
ftinfHon  between  the  fondneis  or  human  creatuies  and  that  or  beads: 
She  immediately  complies,  but  fpeaks  and  fmacks  io  loud,  that  (he 
puts  him  into  a  panick  inftead  of  a  rapture.  Seivard. 

Mr.  Seward  reads,  Pray  do  not  ;  itifs  me  then.  The  error  originated 
fiom  the  fecond  folio,  which  reads  not  for  but ;  and  even  that  is  pre- 
ferable to  Sewrard's  variation,  which  we  took  for  an  error  of  the  prefs, 
before  we  were  aware  of  his  note. 

Enter 
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Enter  Nurfe^  with  wine. 

Din.  What's  this  ? 

Lam.  Wine,  wine  •,  a  draught  or  two. 

Din.  What  does  this  woman  here  ? 

Lam.  She  fhall  not  hinder  you. 

Din.  This  might  have  been  fpar'd ; 
'Tis  but  delay,  and  time  loft.  Pray  lend  her  Ibftly  off. 

Lam.  Sit  down,  and  mix  your  fpirits  with  wine ; 
I  will  make  you  another  Hercules. 

Din.  I  dare  not  drink. 
Fy,  what  delays  you  make  !  I  dare  not ; 
I  fhall  be  drunk  prefently,  and  do  ftrange  things  then. 

Lam.  Not  drink  a  cup  with  your  miitrefs !  Oh,  the 
pleafure  ! 

Din.  Lady,  why  this  ?  [Mufick. 

Lam.  We  mult  have  mirth  to  our  wine,  man. 

Din.  Plague  o'  the  mufick. 

Champ.  God-a-mercy,  wench ! 
If  thou  doft  cuckold  me,  I  mall  forgive  thee. 

Din.  The  houie  will  all  rile  now  i  this  will  diiturb  all. 
Did  you  do  this  ? 

Lam.  Peace,  and  fit  quiet,  fool ! 
You  love  me  ;  come,  fit  down,  and  drink. 

Enter  Cleremont  above. 

Cler.  What  a  devil  ail  you  ? 
How  cold  I  fweat!  A  hog's  pox  itop  your  pipes ! 

[Mufick. 

The  thing  will  wake.     Now,  now,  methinks  I  find 
His  iword  juft  gliding  thro*  my  throat.  What's  that  ? 
A  vengeance  choak  your -pipes !  Are  you  there,  lady? 
Stop,  itop  thofe  ralcals !  Do  you  bring  me  hither 
To  be  cut  into  minc'd  meat  ?  Why,  Dinant ! 

Din.  I  cannot  do  withal ; 
1  have  fpoke,  and  fpoke ;  I  am  betray'd  and  loft  too. 

Cler.  Do  you  hear  me?  do  you  underftand  me? 
Plague  damn  your  whittles  !  [Mujick  ends. 

Lam.  'Twas  but  an  over-light; 
VOL.  IV.  P  They've 
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They've  done ;  lie  down. 

Cler.  'Would  you  had  done  too ;  you  know  not 
In  what  a  mifery  and  fear  I  lie : 
You  have  a  lady  in  your  arms. 

Din.  1  would  have.  [The  recorders  again, 

Champ.  I'll  watch  you,  goodman  Would-have  1 

Cler.  Remove,  for  Heavens  fake, 
And  fall  to  that  yon  come  for. 

Lam.  Lie  you  down ; 
'Tis  but  an  hour's  endurance  now. 

Cler.  I  dare  not  j 
Softly,  fweet  lady.     God's  heart  *8  \ 

Lam.  'Tis  nothing  but  your  fear ;  he  deeps  ftill 

foundly. 
Lie  gently  down. 

Cler.  Pray  make  an  end. 

Din.  Come,  madam. 

Lam.  Thefe  chambers  are  too  near. 

Cbamp.  I  mall  be  nearer.          [Exe.  Din.  and  Lam. 
Well,  go  thy  ways  -,  I'll  truft  thee  thro'  the  world, 
Deal  how  thou  wilt :  That  that  I  never  feel, 
I'll  never  fear.     Yet,  by  the  honour  of  a  foldier, 
I  hold  thee  truly  noble.     How  thefe  things  will  look, 
And  how  their  bloods  will  curdle  !  Play  on,  children ; 
You  mall  have  pap  anon.     Oh,  thou  grand  fool, 
That  thou  knew'ft  but  thy  fortune  !        \_Mufick  done. 

Cler.  Peace,  good  madam  ! 

Stop  her  mouth,  Dinant.  It  deeps  yet ;  pray  be  wary  j 
Difpatch;  I  can't  endure  this  miiery ;  I  can 
Hear  nothing  more  -,  I'll  fay  my  prayers,  and  down 
again.  \Whiftle  within. 

A  thoufand  larums  *9  fall  upon  my  quarters  ! 

_____________ Heav'n 

z3  Softly  fweet  lady heart  r]  Former  copies.   We  muft  either 

read  hark!  fat  heart?  or  rather  believe  there  has  been  fome  omiffion 
from  delicacy. 

29  A  thoufand  alarms/a//  upon  my  quarters."]  Larums  are  often  ufed 
by  our  Authors  for  alarms,  and  the  verfe  requires  it  here.  They  are 
both  derived  from  the  Italian  alarmc,  i.  e.  To  arms.  Without  know- 
ing this,  the  metaphor  will  be  probably  mifunderiiood  ;  his  quarters 

feems 
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Heav'n  fend  me  off  1  When  I  lie  keeping  coarfes ?0 — 
Plague  o*  your  fumbling,  Dinant !  How  I  make ! 
'Tis  ftill  again.    'Would  I  were  in  the  Indies !      {Exit. 

Enter  Dinant  and  Lamira  :  A  light  wit  bin.     \ 

Din.  Why  do  you  ufe  me  thus  ?  thus  poorly,  bafely  ? 
Work  me  into  a  hope,  and  then  deftroy  me  ? 
Why  did  you  fend  for  me  ?  this  new  way  train  me  ? 

Lam.  Madman,  and  fool,  and  falfe  man,  now  I'll 
ihew  thee  ! 

Din.  Pray  put  your  light  out. 

Lam.  Nay,  I'll  hold  it  thus, 

That  all  chalte  eyes  may  fee  thy  luft,  and  fcorn  it ! 
Tell  me  but  this,  when  you  firft  doted  on  me, 
And  made  fuit  to  enjoy  me  as  your  wife, 
Did  you  not  hold  me  honeft  ? 

Din.  Yes,  mod  virtuous. 

Lam.  And  did  not  that  appear  the  only  luftre, 
That  made  me  worth  your  love  and  admiration  ? 

Din.  I  muft  confels. 

Lam.  Why  would  you  deal  fo  bafely  ? 
So  like  a  thief,  a  villain 

Din.  Peace,  good  madam  ! 

Lam.  I'll  fpeak  aloud  too  ! — Thus  malicioufly, 
Thus  breaking  all  the  rules  of  honefty, 
Of  honour  and  of  truth  (for  which  I  lov'd  you, 
For  which  I  call'd  you  fervant,  and  admir'd  you) 
To  fteal  that  jewel  purchas'd  by  another, 
Pioufly  fet  in  wedlock,  even  that  jewel, 

feems  to  mean  the  odd  poli  he  was  quartered  in,  and  he  had  a  thoufand 
alarms  beating  on  every  ijdc  of  him.  Sewatd. 

Mult  not  every  Reader  fuppofe  /arums  was  introduced  to  the  text  by 
this  ingenious  Commentator  ?  Indeed,  it  was  not,  as  the  old  folio 
pioveb. 

J0  When  I  lie  keeping  courfes.]  I  know  no  idea  to  keeping  courfes 
that  will  at  all  fuit  the  occ:.fion  it  is  here  fpoke  upon  ;  I  theietore  read, 
'keeping  coarfes,  or  •u.atcbing  of  dead  bodies.  Dinant  had  before  call'd 
L.  .,,  pcrnei  Lamira's  grave,  and  Cleremont  may  in  the  fame  fpirit 
call  him  a  dead  corps,  and  his  own  ftation,  like  that  of  perfons  fet  to 
w;itch  one,  generally  attended  with  fears  and  horrors.  This  receives 
fiill  additional  humour  from  the  ftrange  rr.iftakc  he  is  under.  Sewarf. 
P  2  Becaufe 
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Becaufe  it  had  no  flaw,  you  held  unvaluable  ? 
Can  he  that  has  lov'd  good,  dote  on  the  devil  ? 
(For  he  that  feeks  a  whore,  feeks  but  his  agent) 
Or  am  I  of  fo  wild  and  low  a  blood, 
So  nurs'd  in  infamies 

Din.  I  do  not  think  fo, 
And  I  repent. 

Lam.  That  will  not  ferve  your  turn,  Sir. 

Din.  It  was  your  treaty  drew  me  on. 

Lam.  But  it  was  your  villainy 
Made  you  purfue  it.     I  drew  you  but  to  try 
How  much  a  man,  and  nobly  you  durft  ftand, 
How  well  you  had  deferv'd  the  name  of  virtuous  r 
But  you,  like  a  wild  torrent,  rnix'd  with  all 
Beaftly  and  bafe  affections,  came  floating  on, 
Swelling  your  poiion'd  billows 

Din.  Will  you  betray  me  ? 

Lam.  To  all  the  mis'ries  a  vex'd  woman  may, 

Din.  Let  me  but  outy 

Give  me  but  room  to  tofs  my  fword  about  me, 
And  I  will  tell  you,   you're  a  treacherous  woman ! 
Oh,  that  I  had  but  words 

Lam.  They  will  not  ferve  you. 

Din.  But  two-edg'd  wordsy  to  cut  thee !  A  lady- 
traitor  ? 

Perifh  by  a  proud  puppet  ?  I  did  you  too  much  honour 
To  tender  you  my  love ;  too  much  refpected  you, 
To  think  you  worthy  of  my  word  embraces. 
Go,  take  your  groom,  and.  let  him  dally  with  you, 
Your  greafy  groom  !  I  fcorn  to  imp  your  lame  ttock  \ 
You  are  not  fair,  nor  handfome;  I  lied  loudly, 
This  tongue  abus'd  you,  when  it  fpoke  you  beauteous. 

Lam.  'Tis  very  well,  'tis  brave  ! 

Din.  Put  out  your  light  •, 
Your  lafcivious  eyes  are  flames  enough 
For  fools  to  find  you  out.    A  lady-plotter  ? 
Muft  I  begin  your  facrifice  of  mifchief  ? 
I  and  my  friend,  the  firft-fruits  of  that  blood 
You  and  your  honourable  hufband  aim  at  ? 

Crooked 
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Crooked  and  wretched  you  are  both  ! 

Lam.  To  you,  Sir; 
Yet,  to  the  eye  of  Juftice,  ftraight  as  truth. 

Din.  Is  this  a  woman's  lave  ?  a  woman's  mercy  ? 
Do  you  profefs  this  ferioufly  ?  Do  you  laugh  at  me  ? 

I         Lam.  Ha,  ha! 
Din.    Plague  light  upon  your  fcorns,  upon  your 

flatteries  ! 

Upon  your  tempting  faces,  all  deftruftions  ! 
A  bed-rid  winter  hang  upon  your  cheeks, 
And  blaft,blaft,  blaft  thole  buds  of  pride  that  paint  you ! 
Death  in  your  eyes,  to  fright  men  from  thefe  dangers, 
Raife  up  your  trophy  !  .Qeremqnt  \ 

Cler.  What  a  vengeance  ail  you  ?         \Noife  within. 
Din.  What  difmal  noife" !   Is  there  no  honour  in 

you? 

Cleremont,  we  are  betray'd,  betray'd,  fold  by  a  woman ! 
Deal  bravely  for  thyfelf.  . 

Cler.  This  comes  of  rutting  ! 
Are  we  made  ftales  3*  to  one  another  ? 

Din.  Yes; 
We  are  undone,  loft. 

Cler.  You  mail  pay  for't,  greybeard  ! 
Up,  up  !  you  deep  your  laft  elfe ! 

[Lights  above,  two  Servants  and  Anabel. 

1  Serv.  No,  not  yet,  Sir. 

Lady,  look  up.  Would  you  have  wrong'd  this  beauty  ? 
Wake  fo  tender  a  virgin  with  rough  terms  ? 
You  wear  a  fword  j  we  mult  entreat  you  leave  it. 

2  Serv.  Fy,  Sir  !  fo  fweet  a  lady  ? 
Cler.  Was  this  my  bedfellow? 

Pray,  give  me  leave  to  look  !  I  am  not  mad  yet ; 
I  may  be  by  and  by.     Did  this  lie  by  me  ? 

3 '  ^  Din.  What  difmal naife  ?~\  Either  this  is  a  continuation  of 'Clere- 
mont''s  fpeech,  or  fome  marginal  direction,  as  noifes  within,  is  Jeft  out  j 
the  latter  feems  moi,t  probable  to  me,  the  former  to  Mr.  Sympfon. 

We  think  with  Mr.  Seward  here. 

}1  Are  we  made  ftales  to  one  another.]  Staiu  is  a  technical  name 
for  decoy-ducks.  Scwarfl. 

P  3  Did 
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Did  I  fear  this  ?  Is  this  a  caufe  to  make  at  ? 
Away  with  me,  for  fhatne  !  I  am  a  rafcal. 


Enter  Cbampernel,  Beaupre,  Verdone,  Lamira, 
Cleremont,  and  two  Servants. 

Din.  I  am  amaz'd  too. 

Beau.  We'll  recover  you. 

Verdone.  You  walk  like  Robin  Good-fellow,  all  the 

houfe  over, 
And  every  man  afraid  of  you. 

Din.  'Tis  well,  lady  ! 

The  honour  of  this  deed  will  be  your  own  ; 
The  world  mail  know  your  bounty. 

Beau.  What  mall  we  do  with  'em  ? 

Cler.  Geld  me  ; 

For  'tis  not  fit  I  mould  be  a  man  again  ; 
I  am  an  afs,  a  dog  ! 

Lam.  Take  your  revenges  ; 
You  know  my  hufband's  wrongs  and  your  own  lofles, 

Ana.  A  brave  man,  an  admirable  brave  man  ! 
Well,  well,  I  would  not  be  fo  tried  again. 
A  very  handfome  proper  gentleman  ! 

Cler.  Will  you  let  me  lie  by  her  but  one  hour  more^ 
And  then  hang  me  ? 

Din.  We  wait  your  malice  ;  put  your  fwords  home 

bravely  ! 
You  have  reafon  to  feek  blood. 

Lam.  Not,  as  you  are  noble  ! 

Champ.  Hands  off,  and  give  them  liberty  •,  only  dif- 
arm  'em. 

Beau.  We  have  done  that  already. 

Champ.  Yon  are  welcome,  gentlemen  ! 
I  am  glad  my  houfe  has  any  pleafure  for  you. 
I  keep  a  couple  of  ladies  here,  they  fay  fair, 
And  you  are  young  and  handfome  gentlemen  : 
Have  you  any  more  mind  to  wenches  ? 

Cler.  To  be  abus'd  too  !  Lady,  you  might  have 
help'd  this. 

Ana.  Sir,  now  'tis  paft  ;  but  it  may  be  I  may  ftand 

You?. 
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Your  friend  hereafter,  in  a  greater  matter. 

Cler.  Never  whilft  you  live. 

Ana.  You  cannot  tell. 
Now,  Sir,  a  parting  hand. 

Cler.  Down  and  rofes ! 

Well,  I  may  live  to  fee  you  again.     A  dull  rogue ! 
No  revelation  in  thee  ? 

Lava.  Were  you  well  frighted  ? 
Were  your  fits  from  the  heart  ?    of  all  colds  and 

colours  ? 
That's  all  your  punifhment. 

Cler.  It  might  have  been  all  yours, 
Had  not  a  blockhead  undertaken  it. 

Champ.  Your  fwords  you  muft  leave  to  thefe  gen- 
tlemen. 

Verdom*  And  now,  when  you  dare  fight, 
We  are  on  even  ice  again. 

Din.  'Tis  well. 

To  be  a  miftrefs,  is  to  be  a  monfter 35 ! 
And  fo  I  leave  your  houfe,  and  you,  for  ever. 

Lam.  Leave  your  wild  lulls,  and  then  you  are  a  mafter. 

Champ.  You  may  depart  too. 

Cler.  I  had  rather  ftay  here. 

Champ.  Faith,  we  mail  fright  you  worfe. 

Cler.  Not  in  that  manner  •, 
There's  five  hundred  crowns,  fright  me  but  fo  again. 

*5  To  be  a  miftrefs,  is  to  be  a  monjhr.]  Lamira's  anfwer  plainly 
(hews,  that  Dinant  call'd  himfelf,  not  her,  a  monfter ;  i.  e.  a  mon- 
ftrous  fool,  as  he  afterwards  fays  more  plainly.  Mr.  Sympfon  concurr'd 
with  me  in  pointing  out  the  corruption,  and  in  the  fenfe  that  ought 
to  be  reftored.  He  reads, 

To  be  a  miftrefs 's,  is  to  be  a  monfter  ; 

but  as  this  gives  a  harftinefs  to  the  meafure,  I  have  ventur'd  to  prefer 
the  correction  I  had  made  before  the  receipt  of  his.  SewartL 

Mr.  Seward  reads, 

To  have  a  miftrefs,  is  to  be  a  monfter. 

Lamira's  reply  feems  to  argue  for  the  old  reading.  Dinant  fays, 
/$  BE  a  miftrefs,  is  to  be  a  monfter. — '  Leave  your  lufts,  fays  fhe, 
'  and  you  will  not  be  influenced  by  a  miftrefs  ;  you  will  be  a  majler? 
This  paffage,  however,  raay  be  claffed  among  the  doubtful  ones. 

?  Din. 
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Din.  Come,  Cleremont,  this  is  the  hour  of  fool. 
Cler.  Wifer  the  next  mall  be,  or  we'll  to  fchool. 

[Exeunt  Cler.  and  Din. 

Champ.  How  coolly  thefe  hot  gallants  are  departed  1 
Faith,  coufin,  'twas  unconfcionably  done, 
To  lie  fo  ftill,  and  fo  long. 

Ana.  'Twas  your  pleafure  ; 
If 'twere  a  fault,   I  may  hereafter  mend. 

Champ.  Oh,  my  bed  wife, 

Take  now  what  courfe  thou  wilt,  and  lead  what  life. 
Lam.  The  more  truft  you  commit,  the  more  care 

ftill, 
Goodnefs  and  virtue  mail  attend  my  will. 

Champ.  Let's  laugh  this  night  out  now,  and  count 

our  gains. 

We  have  our  honours  home,  and  they  their  pains. 

[Exeunt. 


ACT        IV. 


Enter  Cleremont  and  Dinant. 

Din.7[  T  holds,  they  will  go  thither. 

JL       Cler.  To  their  fummer-houfe  ? 
Din.  Thither  i'  th'  evening  j  and,  which  is  the  moft 

infliction, 

Only  to  infult  upon  our  miferies. 
Cler.  Are  you  provided  ? 
Din.  Yes,  yes. 
Cler.  Throughly  ? 
Din.  Throughly. 
Cler.  Bafla,  enough  3<5  !  I  have  your  mind  ^  I  will 

not  fail  you. 
Din.  At  fuch  an  hour. 

_      Cler. 

j6  Bafla,  enough.  ]  Mr.  Sympfon  obferves  thai  enough,    here,   was 

a  marginal 
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Cler.  Have  I  a  memory  ? 
A  caufe,  and  will  to  do? — Thon  artfofullen 

Din.  And  mall  be,  till  I  have  a  fair  reparation. 

Cler.  \  have  more  reafon,  for  I  'fcap'd  a  fortune, 
Which,  if  I  come  fo  near  again — I  fay  nothing  ; 

But  if  I  fweat  not  in  another  falhion 

Oh,  a  delicate  wench  ! 

Din.  'Tis  certain  a  moft  handfome  one. 

Cler.  And,  methought,  the  thing  was  angry  with 

itlelf  too, 

It  lay  fo  long  conceal'd.  But  I  muft  part  with  you  j 
I  have  a  fcene  of  mirth,  to  drive  this  from  my  heart, 
And  my  hour  is  come. 

Din.  Mifs  not  your  time. 

Cler.  I  dare  not.  [Exeunt  federally. 

Enter  Sampfon  and  a  Gentleman.  , 

Gent.  I  prefume,  Sir,  you  now  need  no  inftruction, 
But  fairly  know  what  belongs  to  a  gentleman : 
You  bear  your  uncle's  caufe. 

Samp.  Do  not  difturb  me  ; 
I  underiland  my  caufe,  and  the  right  carriage. 

Gent.  Be  not  too  bloody. 

Samp.  As  I  find  my  enemy  ;  if  his  fword  bite, 
If  it  bite,  Sir,  you  muft  pardon  me. 

Gent.  No  doubt  he  is  valiant  -, 
He  durft  not  undertake  elfe. 

Samp.  He's  moft  welcome, 
As  he's  moft  valiant  i  he  were  no  man  for  me  elfe. 

Gent.  But  fay  he  mould  relent. 

Samp.  He  dies  relenting, 
(I  cannot  help  it)  he  muft  die  relenting  ; 

a  marginal  explanation  of  the  Italian  word  baft  a  ;    and  adds  nothing 
to  the  text  but  a  tautology  in  fenfe,    and  a  redundancy  in  meafve. 

O  J 

otiuera. 

Mr.  Seward  therefore  omits  the  word  enough.  We  cannot  thii.k  that 
the  old  tranfcribers  were  very  folicitous  to  give  marginal  explanations. 
Many  paffiges  have  been  miftaken  for  want  of" them.  Repetitions  in 
familiar  converfation  are  common,  and  often  graceful,  rather  than 
tautology. 
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If  he  pray,  praying,  ipfo  fafto,  praying  ; 
(Your  honourable  way  admits  no  prayer) 
And  if  he  fight,  he  falls  ;  there's  his  quietus. 

Gent.  You're  nobly  punctual.  Let's  retire  and  meet 

'em  j 
But  ftill,  I  fay,  have  mercy  ! 

Samp.  I  fay,  honour  !  {Exeunt. 

Enter  Champernd^  Lamira,  Anabel,  Beaupre,  Verdone, 
Charlotte,  and  a  Servant. 

Lam.  Will  not  you  go,  fweetheart  ? 

Champ.  Go  ?  I'll  fly  with  thee  ! 
I  ft  ay  behind  ? 

Lam.  My  father  will  be  there  too? 
And  all  our  beft  friends. 

Beau.  And  if  we  be  not  merry, 
We  have  hard  luck,  lady. 

Verdone.  Faith,  let's  have  a  kind  of  play. 

Champ.  What  mail  it  be  ? 

Verdone.  The  ftory  of  Dinant. 

Lam.  With  the  merry  conceits  of  Cleremont? 
His  fits  and  fevers. 

Ana.  But  I'll  lie  ftill  no  more. 

Lam.  That,  as  you  make  the  play.    'Twill  be  rare 

fport; 

And  how  'twill  vex  my  gallants,  when  they  hear  it  ! 
Have  you  giv'n  order  for  the  coach  ? 

Char.  Yes,  madam. 

Champ.  My  eafy  nag,  and  pad  ? 

Serv.  'Tis  making  ready. 

Champ.  Where  are  your  horfes  ? 

Beau.  Ready  at  an  hour,  Sir, 
We'll  not  be  laft. 

Champ.  Fly  !   what  a  night  mall  we  have  J7  ? 

37  Champ.  Fy,  what  a  night  jball*we  ha<ve."\  As  Champernel  pro- 
motes and  not  difcoarages  the  fcheme  of  mirth,  fy  is  furely  wrong.  It 
might  be  j?y,  in  anfwer  to  Beaupre,  but  I  rather  think  it  was  a  note  of 
joy  inftead  of  difapprobation  ;  as  hey  !  or  fomething  to  that  effect. 


Mr.  Seward  reads,  key!  We  prefer  his  other  conjecture,  fy,  which 
the  next  fpeech.  feems  to  countenance. 

A  roaring 
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A  roaring  merry  night ! 

Lam.  We'll  fly  at  all,  Sir. 

Champ.  I'll  fly  at  thee  too,  finely,  and  fo  ruffle  thee ! 
I'll  try  your  art  upon  a  country  pallet. 

Lam.  Brag  not  too  much,  for  fear  I  fhould  expect  it; 
Then,  if  you  fail 

Champ.  Thou  fay'ft  too  true  ;  we  all  talk, 
But  let's  in,  and  prepare,  and  after  dinner 
Begin  our  mirthful  pilgrimage. 

Lam.  He  that's  fad, 
A  crab-fac'd  miftrefs  cleave  to  him  for  this  year ! 

{Exeunt. 
Enter  Cleremont  and  La-Writ. 

La-Writ.  Since  it  cannot  be  the  judge 

Cler.  'Tis  a  great  deal  better. 

La-Writ.  You  are  fure  he  is  his  kinfman  ?  a  gen- 
tleman ? 

Cler.  As  arrant  a  gentleman,  and  a  brave  fellow, 
And  fo  near  to  his  blood 

La  Writ.  It  mail  fuffice  : 
I'll  fet  him  further  off,  I'll  give  a  remove 
Shall  quit  his  kindred;  I'll  lop  him. 

Cler.  Will  you  kill  him  ? 

La-Writ.  An  there  were  no   more  coufins  in  the 

world,  I  kill  him  ! 

I  do  mean,  Sir,  to  kill  all  my  lord's  kindred ; 
For  every  caufe  a  coufin. 

Cler.  How  if  he  have  no  more  coufins  ? 

La-Writ*  The  next  a-kin  then  to  his  lordfhip's  fa- 
vour ; 
The  man  he  fmiles  upon. 

Cler.  Why,  this  is  vengeance, 
Horrid,  and  dire. 

La-Writ.  I  love  a  dire  revenge  : 
'  Give  me  the  man  that  will  all  others  kill, 
4  And  laft  himielf'V 

J?  Give  me  the  man  that  will  all  others  kill, 

Andlajl  himfelf.]  There  is  certainly  great  humour  in  this  quota- 
tion, if  we  knew  from  whence  it  was  taken.  Such  a  fentiment,  or  fome- 

thing 
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Ckr.  You  ftole  that  refolution. 

La-Writ.  I  had  it  in  a  play  ;  but  that's  all  one, 
I  would  fee  it  done. 

Cler.  Come,  you  muft  b.e  more  merciful. 

La-Writ.  To  #0  lord's  qoufms  in  the  world  ;  I  hate 

'em  ! 

A  lord's  coufm  to  me  is  a  kind  of  cockatrice  j 
If  I  fee  him  firft,  fee  dies". 

Cler.   A  ftrange  antipathy  \ 
What  think  you  of  their  nieces  ? 

La-Writ.  If  I  like  'em, 
They  may  live,  and  multiply. — 'Tis  a  cold  morning. 

Cler.  'Tis  {harp  indeed..     You've  broke  your  faft  ? 

La-Writ.  No,  verily. 

Cler.  Your  valour  would  have  afk'd  a  good  founda- 
tion. 

La-Writ.  Hang  him,  I'll  kill  him  fading. 

Enter  Sampfon  and  the  Gentleman. 

Cler.  Here  they  come. 

Bear  yourfelf,  in  your  language,  fmooth  and  gently  j 
When  your  fwords  argue 

La-Writ.  Pray,  Sir,  fpare  your  precepts. 

Gent.  I  have  brought  you,  Sir 

La-Writ.  'Tis  very  well ;  no  words. 
You're  welcome,  Sir  ! 

Samp.  I  thank  you,  Sir  •,  few  words. 

La-Writ.  I'll  kill  you  for  your  uncle's  fake. 

thirig  like  this  fentiment,  had  probably  been  introduced  as  a  piece  of 
ferious  fublimity  ;  for  had  it  been  before  comic  only,  there  would  be 
no  humour  in  the  quotation.  Whoever  reads  Almanzor,  wrote  by  fo 
eminent  a  poet  as  Mr.  Dryden,  will  not  wonder  to  find  fentiments  as 
ridiculous  as  this  in  tragedies  of  fome  note.  Seward. 

W  If  I  fee  himfrjl  be  dies. 

A  ftrange  antipathy.'}  Did  the  latter  part  belong  to  LaTWnt,  the 
line  would  have  been  continued,  for  the  three  firft  monofyllables  being 
contracted  by  the  reader  into  two,  (a  liberty  the  old  Poets  often  ufe) 
the  verfe  is  compleat.  This,  together  with  the  humour  the  fentiment 
receives,  by  making  it  the  obfervation  of  Cleremont  upon  what  La- 
Writ  had  faid,  feems  to  pr&ve  fufficiently  that  it  belongs  to  him. 

Seward. 

Samp. 
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Samp.  I  love  you  •, 
I'll  cut  your  throat  for  your  own  fake. 

La-Writ.  I  efteem  of  you  *°. 

Cler.  Let's  render  'em  honeft  and  fair  gentlemen. 
Search  my  friend,  I'll  fearch  yours. 

Gent.  That's  quickly  done. 

Cler.  You  come  with  no  fpells,  nor  witchcrafts  ? 

Samp.  I  come  fairly,  to  kill  him  honeftly. 

La-Writ.  Hang  fpells  and  witchcrafts  ! 
I  come  to  kill  my  lord's  nephew  like  a  gentleman  ; 
And  fo  I  kifs  his  hand. 

Gent.  This  doublet  is  too  ftiff. 

La-Writ.  Off  with  V,  I  hate  it,  [Heftrips.- 

And  all  fuch  fortifications  :  Feel  my  fkin  •, 
If  that  be  ftiff,  flea  that  off  too. 

Gent.  'Tis  no  foft  one. 

La-Writ.  Off  with 't,  I  fay  t 
I'll  fight  with  him  like  a  ftead  cat. 

Gent.  You're  well,  you're  well. 

Cler.  You  muft  uncafe  too. 

Samp.  Yes,  Sir. 

But  tell  me  this,  why  fhould  I  mix  mine  honour 
With  a  fellow  that  has  ne'er  a  lace  in's  fhirt  ? 

Gent.  That's  a  main  point  •,  my  friend  has  two. 

Cler.  That's  true,  Sir. 

La-Writ.  Bale  and  degen'rate  coufin,  doft  not  thou 

know, 

An  old  and  tatter'd  colours  to  the  enemy 
Is  of  more  honour,  and  mews  more  ominous  ? 
This  fhirt  five  times  victorious  I  have  fought  under, 
And  cut  thro'  fquadrons  of  your  curious  cut-works, 
As  I  will  do  thro'  thine.     Shake,  and  be  fatisficd  ! 

*°  I  ejieem  of  j-w.]  The  0/*ft-ems  here  only  to  hurt  both  fenfe  and 
menfure.  This  is  «i  fine  continuation  of  the  banter  on  the  French 
politcnefi  in  duelling.  And  I  doubt  not  but  our  Poets  who  fo  often> 
and  with  fuch  infinite  variety  of  humour,  h-ave  banter'd  the  {hocking 
fafliion  of  their  age,  of  fighting  for  eveiy  trifle,  did  not  little  contribute 
to  the  reformation  of  their  countrymen  in  that  particular.  Stward. 

There  is  a  ftiff  coirvphifint  formality  in  the  of;  and  it  is  perfectly 
in  the  llile,  not  only  of  the  character,  but  ef  the  times. 

Cler. 
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Cler.  This  is  unanfwerable. 

Samp.  But  may  I  fight 
With  a  foul  fhirt  ? 

Gent.  Moft  certain,  fo  it  be 
A  fighting  fhirt,  let  it  be  ne'er  fo  foul,  or  loufy : 
Caefar  wore  fuch  a  one. 

Samp.  Saint  Denis,  then  ! 
I  accept  your  fhirt. 

Cler.  Not  fo  forward ;  firft,  you  muft  talk  •, 
(It  is  a  main  point  of  the  French  method) 
Talk  civilly,  and  make  your  caufe  authentic. 

Gent.  No  weapon  muft  be  near  you,  rior  no  anger. 

Cler.  When  you  have  done,  then  ftir  your  refolutions  j 
Take  to  your  weapons  bravely. 

La-Writ.  'Tis  too  cold : 
This  for  a  fummer  fight. 

Cler.  Not  for  a  world 
You  mould  tranfgrefs  the  rules 

Samp.  'Tis  peevifh  weather ; 
I'd  rather  fight  without. 

Gent.  An  'twere  in  a  river 

Cler.  Where  both  flood  up  to  th'  chins  ! 

La  Writ.  Then  let's  talk  quickly. 
Plague  o'  this  circumftance  ! 

Cler.  Are  the  horfes  come  yet? 

Gent.  Yes,  certain. — Give  your  fwords  to  us  ;  now, 
civilly. 

Cler.  We'll  Hand  a  while  off. — Take  the  things, 

and  leave  'em — 

You  know  when — and  let  the  children  play : 
This  is  a  dainty  time  of  year  for  puppies. 
'Would  the  old  lord  were  here  ! 

Gent.  He'd  die  with  laughter. 

Cler.  I'm  forry  I've  no  time  to  fee  this  game  out; 
Away,  away  ! 

Gent.  Here's  like  to  be  a  hot  fight. 
Call  when  ye're  fit.  {Exeunt  Cler.  and  Gent. 

La-Writ.  Why,  look  you,  Sir,  you  ieem  to  be  a 
gentleman, 

.      And 
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And  you  come  in  honour  of  your  uncle — Boh,  boh, 

'tis  very  cold  ! — 

Your  uncle  has  offer'd  me  Tome  few  affronts, 
Pad  flefh  and  blood  to  bear — Boh,  boh,  wondrous 

cold! 

Samp.  My  lord,  mine  uncle,  is  an  honourable  man, 
And  what  he  offers — Boh,  boh,  cold  indeed  ! — 
Having  made  choice  of  me  (an  unworthy  kinfman, 
Yet  take  me  with  you) — Boh,  boh,  peftilence  cold  !•— 

Not  altogether 

La-Writ.  Boh,  boh — I  fay  altogether. 

Samp.  You  fay  you  know  not  what  then — Boh, 

boh — Sir. 
'  La-Writ.  Sir  me  with  your  fword  in  your  hand.  You 

have 

A  fcurvy  uncle,  you  have  3  moft  fcurvy  caufe,' 
And  you  are — Boh,  boh  ! 
Samp.  Boh,  boh— What  ? 
La-Writ.  A  m'itten  fcurvy  coufin  ! 
Samp.  Our  fwords,  our  fwords  ! 
Thou  art  a  clog ;  and,  like  a  dog — Our  fwords  ! 
La-Writ.  Our  weapons,  gentlemen  ! — Ha  !  where's 

your  fecond  ? 
Samp.  Where's  yours  ? 
La-Writ.  So  ho  !  our  weapons ! 
Samp.  Wa,  ha,  ho  !  our  weapons  ! 
Our  doublets,  and  our  weapons  ! — I  am  dead. 

La-Writ.  Firft,  fecond,  third — A  plague  be  wi'you, 

gentlemen ! 

Samp.  Are  thefe  the  rules  of  honour?  I  am  ftarv'd. 
La-Writ.  They're  gone,  and  we  are  here.     What 

mail  we  do  ? 

Samp.  Oh,  for  a  couple  of  faggots ! 
La-Writ.  Hang  a  couple  of  faggots  ! 
D.ir'ft  thou  take  a  killing  cold  with  me  ? 
Samp.  I  have  it  already. 
La-Writ.  Rogues,  thieves — Boh,  boh — Run  away 

with  our  doublets ! 
To  fight  at  buffets  now,  'twere  fuch  a  may-game  ! 

Samp. 
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Samp.  There  were  no  honour  in't ;  plague  on't,  'tis 

fcurvy ! 

La  Writ.  Or  to  revenge  my  wrongs  at  fifty-cuffs  ? 
Samp.  My  lord  mine  uncle's  caufe  depend  on  boxes  ? 
La-Writ.  Let's  go  in  queft.  If  ever  we  recovcr'em — 
Samp.  Ay,  comc,our  colds  together,and  our  doublets. 
La-Writ.  Give  me  thy  hand  •,  thou  art  a  valiant 
gentleman ! 

I  fay,  if  ever  we  recover  'em 

Samp.  Let's  get  into  a  houfe,  and  warm  our  hearts. 
La-Writ.  There's  ne'er  a  houfe  within  this  mile. 

Beat  me, 
Kick  me  and  beat  me  as  I  go,  and  I'll  beat  thee  too, 

To  keep  us  warm.     If  ever  we  recover  'em 

Kick  hard  •,  I'm  frozen.     So  fo ;  now  I  feel  it. 
Samp.  I  am  dull  yet. 

La-Writ.  I'll  warm  thee,  I'll  warm  thee — Gentlemen! 
Rogues,  thieves,  thieves !  Run  now  j  I'll  follow  thee. 

[  Exeunt. 

Enter  Vertaign,  Champernel,  Beaupre,  Verdone,  Lamira^ 
dnabely  Charlotte^  and  Nurfe. 

Vert.  Ufe  legs,  and  have  legs. 

Champ.  You  that  have  legs  fay  fo  j 
I  put  my  one  to  too  much  Itrefs. 

Verd.  Your  horfe.  Sir, 
Will  meet  you  within  half  a  mile. 

Lam.  \  like 

The  walk  fo  well,  I  mould  not  mifs  my  coach, 
Tho'  it  were  further.     Anabel,  thou'rt  fad  : 
What  ails  my  niece  ? 

Beau.  She  is  ftill  mufing,  filter, 
How  quietly  her  late  bedfellow  lay  by  her. 

Nurfe.  Old  as  I  am,  he  would  have  ftartled  me  ; 
Nor  can  you  blame  her. 

Char.  Had  1  ta'en  her  place, 
I  know  not,  but  I  fear,  I  mould  ha'  fhriek'd, 
Tho'  he  had  never  offer' d 

Ana.  Out  upon  thee  ; 

Thou 
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Thou  wouldft  have  taught  him. 

Char.  I  think,  with  your  pardon, 
That  you  wifh  now  you  had. 

Ana.  I  am  glad  I  yield  you  [Cornet. 

Such  ample  fcope  of  mirth.  \Mufick  within. 

Vert.  Nay,  be  not  angry  -, 
There's  no  ill  meant.  Ha!  mufick  ?  and  choice  mufick  ? 

Champ.  'Tis  near  us  in  the  grove.    What  courteous 

bounty 

Beftows  it  on  us  ?  My  dancing  days  are  done  ; 
Yet  I  would  thank  the  giver,  did  I  know  him. 

Verdone.  'Tis,  queftionkfs,  fome  one  of  your  own 

village, 

That,  hearing  of  your  purpos'd  journey  thither, 
Prepares  it  for  your  entertainment,  and 
The  honour  of  my  lady. 

Lam.  I  think  rather, 
Some  of  your  lordmip's  clients. 

Beau,  What  fay  you,  coufm, 
If  they  mould  prove  your  fuitors  ? 

Verdone.  That's  moft  likely  ! 

Nurfe.  I  fay,  if  you  are  noble,  be't  who  will, 
Go  prefently,  and  thank  'em.  I  can  jump  yet, 
Or  tread  a  meafure. 

Lam.  Like  a  miller's  mare. 

Nurfe.   I  warrant  you,  well  enough  to  ferve  the 

country. 
I'll  make  one,  and  lead  the  way.  [Exit. 

Char.  Do  you  note 
How  zealous  the  old  crone  is  ? 

Lam.  And  you  titter 

As  eagerly  as  me.    Come,  fweet,  we'll  follow  ; 
No  ill  can  be  intended.  [Mufick  ends. 

.  I  ne'er  fear'd  yet.  [Exeunt. 


SONG    IN    T*HE   WOOD. 
This  way,  this  way  come,  and  hear, 
You  that  hold  thefe  pleafures  dear  ; 
Fill  your  ears  with  our  ivveet  found, 
Whilft  we  melt  the  frozen  ground. 
VOL.  IV.  C  This 
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This  way  come ;  make  hafle,  oh,  fair! 
Let  your  clear  eyes  gild  the  air  ; 
Come,  and  blefs  us  with  your  fight; 
This  way,  this  way,  feek  delight ! 

Enter  a  company  of  Gentlemen,  like  ruffians. 

1  Gent.  They  are  ours  •,  but  draw  them  on  a  little 

further 

From  the  foot-path  into  the  neighb'ring  thicket, 
And  we  may  do't  as  lafe  as  in  a  caflle. 

2  Gent.  They  follow  ftill ;  the  prefident  Vertaigac 
Comes  on  apace,  and  Champernel  limps  after; 

The  women,  as  if  they  had  wings,  and  walk'd 
Upon  the  air,  fly  to  us. 

1  Gent.  They  are  welcome; 

We'll  make  'em  fport.  Make  a  ftand  here.  All  know 
How  we  are  to  proceed  ? 

2  Gent.  We  are  inftrufted.  {Mufick  continues  within. 

Enter  Vertaign,  Champernel,  Beaupre,  Verdone,  Lamiray 

Anabel,  Nurfe,  and  Charlotte. 
i  Gent.  One  (train  or  two  more. — Excellent ;  they're 

come. 

Nurfe.  We  cannot  mifs  ;  in  fuch  a  bufmefs,  yet 
Mine  ear  ne'er  fail'd  me. 

Char.  'Would  we  were  at  it  once  [ 
I  do  not  walk,  but  dance. 

1  Gent.  You  mall  have  dancing  \ 
Begin ;  and  when  I  give  the  word 

2  Gent.  No  more  : 

We  are  inftrucled.     [Dance;  after  which,  the  Gentle- 
men rnjh  on  Beaupre  and  company.]     Now  ! 

Beau.  But  win  us  fairly  ! 

i  Gent.  Oh,  Sir,  we  do  not  come  to  try  your  valour, 
But  to  poflefs  you ;  yet  we  ufe  you  kindly, 
In  that,  like  Englifh  thieves,  we  kill  you  not> 
But  are  contented  with  the  fpoil. 

Vert.  Oh,  Heav'n! 
How  hath  mine  age  deferv'd  this  ? 

Champ.  Hell  confound  it ! 

This 
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This  comes  of  walking !   Had  I  kept  my  legs, 
Or  my  good  horfe,  my  armour  on, 
My  ftaff  in  my  reft,  and  this  good  fword  to  friend  4t, 
How  I  would  break  and  fcatter  thefe ! 

All  Gent.  Ha,  ha,  ha! 

Champ.  Do  you  fcorn  me,  rogues  ? 

Nurfe.  Nay,  gentlemen,  kind  gentlemen, 
Or  honed  keepers  of  thefe  woods  !  but  hear  me  ; 
Be  not  fo  rough  !  If  you  are  taken  with 
My  beauty,  as  it  hath  been  worth  the  feeking, 
Some  one  or  two  of  you  try  me  in  private  ; 
You  (hall  not  find  me  fqueamim. 

Char.  Do  not  kill  me, 
And  do  your  word  •,  I'll  fufFer. 

Lam.  Peace,  vile  creatures  ! 

Vert.  D'  you  know  me,  or  my  place,  that  yoii  pre- 

fume  not 
To  touch  my  perfon  ? 

i  Gevt.  If  you  are  well,  reft  fo  ^ 
Provoke  not  angry  wafps. 

Vert.  You're  wafps  indeed, 
Never  created  to  yield  wax  or  honey, 
But  for  your  country's  torment.  Yet,  if  you  are  men, 
(As  you  ieem  fuch  in  fliape)  if  true-born  Frenchmen, 
However  want  compels  you  to  thefe  courfc?, 
Reft  fatisficd  with  what  you  can  take  from  us, 
(Thefe  ladies'  honours,  and  our  liberties  fare) 
We  freely  give  ic. 

i  Gent.   You  give  but  our  own. 

Vert.  Look  on  thefe  grey  hairs,  as  you  would  be  old ! 
Their  tears,  as  you  would  have  yours  to  find  mercy 
When  juftice  mall  o'ertake  you  ! 

Champ.  Look  on  me, 
Look,  on  me,  raicals,  and  learn  of  me  too, 

*'  An J this good/word  too,  friend. ]  Mr.  Synipfon  has  undoubtedly 
hit  on  the  crue  reading  here, 

myf*word  \.of-:endt 

i.  e.  to  befriend  rot  :  Js  an  expreffion  common  to  the  beft  writers.' 

Seivard. 

2  That 
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That  have  been  in  fome  part  of  your  profeffion, 
Before  that  moil  of  you  e'er  fuck'd,  I  know  it ; 
I  have  rode  hard,  and  late  too. 

Vert.  Take  heed,  Sir. 

Champ.  Then  ufe  me  like  a  brother  of  the  trade, 
For  I  have  been  at  fea,  as  you  on  land  are. 
Reftore  my  matrimony  undenTd, 
Wrong  not  my  niece,  and,  for  our  gold  or  filver, 
If  I  pnrfue  you,  hang  me  ! 

Nurfe.  'Tis  well  offer'd  >, 

And,  as  I  faid,  fweet  gentlemen  with  four  faces, 
If  you  are  high,  and  want  fome  fport,  or  fo, 
(As  living  without  action  here,  you  may  do) 
Forbear  their  tender  griftles  •,  they  are  meat 
Will  warn  away,  there  is  no  fubftance  in  it  -,  ^gm^j- 
We  that  are  expert  in  the  game,  and  tough  too, 
Will  hold  you  play. 

Enter  Dinant  and  Cleremont. 

1  Gent.  This  hen  longs  to  be  trodden. 
Din.  Lacquey,  my  horie  ! 

Cler.  This  way,  1  heard  the  cries 
Of  diftrefs'd  women. 

2  Gent.  Stand  upon  your  guard  ! 

Din.  Who's  here  ?  my  witty,  fcornful  lady-plot, 
F  th'  hands  of  ruffians  ? 

Cler.  And  my  fine  cold  virgin, 
That  was  inftnfible  of  man,  and  woman  ? 

Din.  Juftice  too,  without  a  fword  to  guard  itfelf  ? 

Cler.  And  valour  with  its  hands  bound  ? 

Din.  And  the  great  foldier  dull  ? 
Why,  this  is  ilrange. 

Lam.  Dinant,  as  thou  art  noble 

Ana.  As  thou  art  valiant,  Cleremont 

Lam.  As  ever  I 
Appeared  lovely — — 

Ana.  As  you  ever  hope 
For  what  I  would  give  gladly 

Cler.  Pretty  conjurations  ! 

Lam. 
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Lam.  All  injuries  a  little  laid  behind  you — : — 

Ana.  Shew  yourfelves  men,  and  help  us. 

Din.  Tho'  your  many 

And  grofs  abufes  of  me  fhould  more  move  me 
To  triumph  in  your  mis'ries  than  relieve  you, 
Yet,  that  hereafter  you  may  know  that  I, 
The  fcorn'd  and  defpis'd  Dinant,  know  what  does 
Belong  to  honour,  thus 

Cler.  I  will  fay  little ;  [Fight. 

Speak  thou  for  me  ! 

Champ.  'Tis  bravely  fought. 

Vert.  Brave  tempers, 
To  do  thus  for  their  enemies ! 

Champ.  They're  loft  yet. 

1  Gent.  You  that  would  refcue  others,  fhall  now  feel 
What  they  were  born  to. 

2  Gent.  Hurry  them  away !  [Exeunt. 

Manent  Vertaigne  and  CbamperneL 

Champ.  That  I  could  follow  them  ! 

Vert.  I  only  can 

Lament  my  fortune,  and  defire  of  Heaven 
A  little  life  for  my  revenge. 

Champ.  The  provoft 

Shall  fire  the  woods,  but  I  will  find 'em  out : 
No  cave,  no  rock,  nor  hell,  mall  keep  them  from 
My  fearching  vengeance  ! 

Enter  La-Writ  and  Sampfon. 
La  Writ.  Oh,  cold!  oh,  fearful  cold!  Plague  of  all 

feconds. 

Samp.  Oh,  for  a  pint  of  burnt  wine,  or  a  fip 
Of  aquafortis ! 

Champ.  The  rogues  have  met  with  thefe  two, 
Upon  my  life,  and  robb'd  'em. 

La-Writ.  As  you  are  honourable  gentlemen, 
Impart  unto  a  couple  of  cold  combatants 
Samp.  My  lord  mine  uncle,  as  I  live ! 
LaWrit.  Pox  take  him  ! 

How 
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Hovv  chat  word  has  warm'd  my  mouth  ! 

l/ert.  Why,  how  now,  coufin  ? 
Why,  why — and  where,  man,  have  you  been  ?  at  a 

pouker's, 
That  yon  are  cas'd  thus  like  a  rabbet  ?  I  could  laugh 

now, 

And  I  fhall  laugh,  for  all  I  have  loft  my  children, 
Laugh  monftroufly. 

Champ.   W  hat  are  they  ? 

Vert.  Give  me  leave,  Sir  ; 
Laugh  more  and  more,  never  leave  laughing  ! 

Champ.  Why,  Sir? 

Vert.  Why, 'tis  fuch  a  thing,  (I  Imell  it,  Sir,  I  fmell  it) 
Such  a  ridiculous  thing  ! 

"La-Writ.  Do  you  laugh  at  me,  my  lord  ? 
I'm  very  cold,  but  that  mould  not  be  laugh'd  at. 

Champ.  What  art  thou  ?    • 

La- Writ.  What  art  thou  ? 

Samp.  If  he  had  his  doublet, 

And  his  fword  by  his  fide,  as  a  gentleman  ought  to, 
have 

Vert.  Peace,  monfieur  Sampfon  ! 

Chanp.  Come  hither,  little  gentleman. 

La-Writ.  Bafe  is  the  flave  commanded :  Come  to  me. 

Vert.  This  is  the  Little  Advocate. 

Champ.  What  Advocate  ? 

Vert.  The  Little  Advocate  that  fent  me  a  challenge. 
I  told  you  that  my  nephew  undertook  it, 
And  what  'twas  like  to  prove  :  Now  you  fee  the  ifTue. 

Champ.  Is  this  the  Little  Lawyer  ? 

La-tt  rit.  You  have  a  fword,  Sir, 
And  1  have  none;  you  have  a  doublet  too, 
That  keeps  you  warm,  and  makes  you  merry, 

Samp.  If  your  lordlhip  knew 
The  nature  and  the  noblenefs  of  the  gentleman, 
Tho'  he  mew  flight  here,  and  at  what  gulls  4Z  of  danger 

**  And  at  iuhat  gufts  of  da nger 

His  manhood  hat  arrived,^  Mr.  Seward,  difliking  the  \vordgujls, 
reads, 
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His  manhood  has  arriv'd,  but  that  mens'  fates  are 

foolifh, 
And  often  headlong  over-run  their  fortunes 

La-Writ.  That  Little  Lawyer  would  fo  prick  his 

ears  up, 
And  bite  your  honour  by  the  nofe 

Champ.  Say  you  fo,  Sir  ? 

La-Writ.  So  niggle  about  your  grave  fhins,  lord 
Vertaigne,  too 

Samp.  No  more,  fweet  gentleman ;  no  more  of  that, 
Sir. 

La-Writ.  I  will  have  more,  I  muft  have  more. 

Vert.  Out  with  it. 

Samp.  Nay,  he  is  as  brave  a  fellow 

Champ.  Have  I  caught  you  ?        [Strikes  him  down. 

Vert.  Do  not  kill  him,  do  not  kill  him. 

Champ.  No,  no,  no,  I  will  not. 
D'you  peep  again  ?  Down,  down,  proud  heart ! 

Samp.  Oh,  valour ! 

Look  up,  brave  friend.  I  have  no  means  to  refcue  thee. 
My  kingdom  for  a  fword4' ! 

Champ.  I'll  fword  you  prefently  •, 


-    &t  what  juits  of  dangti 


fjjis  manhood  hat  arrived, 
'i.e.  fays  he,   What  dangerous  tournemerts  his  manhood  has  been  en- 

*  gaged  in.     It  is  a  technical  word  in  kmghc  errantry,  and  perfectly 

*  Suitable  to  the  errant  knight  that  utters  it.'     The  conjecture  is  pro- 
bable ;  but  we  fee  no  difficulty  in  GUSTS  of  danger. 

4'  My  kingdom  for  a  fnvord.]  Mr.  Sympfon  thinks  this  a  ftupid  fneer 
at  Shakefpeare,  and  Mr.  Theobald  always  us'd  to  look  on  every  fuch 
jocular  quotation  from  him,  as  fo  many  fneers.  For  my  part,  I  think 
it  no  more  a  fneer  upon  Shakefpeare,  than  the  Battle  of  the  Frogs  and 
Mice  is  upon  the  Iliad,  or  the  Splendid  Shilling  upon  Paradife  Loft. 
Every  fentiment,  or  expreffion  of  dignity  andy»«ir'/»/Vy,  when  applied 
to  a  ridiculous  fubjeft,  ferves  only  by  its  contrajl  to  render  the  fubjeft 
more  ridiculous.  Thus,  et  tu  Brute  below,  cannot  poflibly  be  a  fneer 
upon  Shakefpeare,  who  does  nothing  but  tranfcribe  the  very  expreffion 
Caefar  made  ufe  of  at  his  death  ;  at  leaft  the  Latin  tranflation  of  it. 
•But  Sampfon  afliiming  the  diftrefs  of  Richard  the  Third,  and  La-Writ 
the  dignity  of  Cajfar  in  his  fall,  extremely  heighten  the  comic  drollery 
.of  their  characters.  Thus  again,  in  an  emendation  of  Mr.  Sympfon's, 
note  n,  in  this  very  play,  [a  pretended  emendation  !] 

What  mijier  thing  is  this  ? 

As  Spenfer  had  Itamp'd  a  dignity  upon  the  obfolete  word  tnifter,  it  is 
Q  with 
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I'll  claw  your  fkin-coat  too. 

Vert.  Away,  good  Sarnpfon ; 
You  go  to  grafs  elfe  inftantly. 

Samp.  But  do  not  murder  my  brave  friend. 

Vert.  Not  one  word. 

Champ.  If  you  do,  firrah 

Samp.  Mult  I  go  off  difhonour'd  ? 
Adverfity  tries  valour;  fo  I  leave  thee  !  [Exit. 

Champ.  Are  you  a  Lawyer,  Sir  ? 

La-Writ.  \  was,  I  was,  Sir. 

Champ.  Nay,   never  look ;  your  Lawyer's  pate  is 

broken, 

And  your  litigious  blood  about  your  ears,  firrah ! 
Why  do  you  fight  and  fnarl  ? 

La  Writ.  I  was  poflefs'd. 

Champ.  I'll  difpofiefs  you. 

Vert.  Ha,  ha,  ha ! 

la-Writ.  Et  tu,  Brute? 

Vert.  Beat  him  no  more. 

Champ.  Alas,  Sir,  I  muft  beat  him, 
Beat  him  into  his  buiinefs  again  •,  he  will  be  loft  elfe. 

Vert.  Then,  take  your  way. 

Champ.  Lie  ftill,  and  do  not  ftruggle. 

La- Writ.  I  am  patient. 
I  never  faw  my  blood  before ;  it  jades  me  : 
1  have  no  more  heart  now  than  a  goofe. 

Champ.  Why,  firrah, 

Why  do  you  leave  your  trade,  your  trade  of  living  **, 
And  fend  your  challenges  like  thunderbolts, 
To  men  of  honour'd  place  ? 

with  great  humour  applied  to  La- Writ.  But  is  Spenferyw^rV  by  the 
application  ?  No  ;  Fletcher  was  fo  far  from  fneering,  that  he  almoft 
oaW/zVhim ;  as  is  (hewn  in  note  76  on  the  Faithful  Shepherdefs. 

SemvarJ. 

After  all,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  our  Poets,  as  well  as  Ben  Jonfon, 
have  certainly  more  than  once  indulged  themfelves  in  fneering  allu- 
fions  to  the  Works  of  Shakefpeare. 

44  Your  trade,  your  trade  of  living."]  i.e.  Your  trade  by  which  you 
are  to  get  your  livelihood,  and  without  which  you  muft  itarve.  I  add 
this  explanation  becaufe  Mr.  Sympfon,  taking  trade  of  living  only  for 
•way  of  living,  thought  it  a  iirarge  tautology.  Seii-arJ. 

"I** 
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La  Writ.  I  underftand,  Sir  ; 
I  never  underftood  before  your  beating. 

Champ.  Does  this 
Work  on  you  ? 

La-Writ.  Yes. 

Champ.  D'you  thank  me  fof't? 

La  Writ.  As  well 
As  a  beaten  man  can. 

Champ.  And  d'you  promife  me, 
To  fall  clofe  to  your  trade  again  ?  leave  brawling  ? 

La-Writ.  If  you  will  give  me  leave  and  life. 

Champ.  And  afk  this  nobleman  forgivenefs  ? 

La  Writ.  Heartily. 

Champ  .Rife  then,   and  get  you  gone  5  and  let  me 

hear  of  you 

As  of  an  ad  vocate  new  vamp'd.     No  more  words  • 
Get  you  off  quickly,  and  make  no  murmurs  - 
I  mail  purfue  you  elfe. 

La-Writ.  I  have  done,  fweet  gentlemen.        [Exit. 

Vert.  But  we  forget  ourfelves,   our  fr-VnHc 

^u:u_^.  »     ur  rnenus,    and 


Champ.  We'll  raife  the  country  firfl,  then  take  our 
fortunes.  r^ 

[.Exeunt. 

Enter  Firft  Gentleman  and  Lamira. 

i  Gent    Shall  I  entreat  for  what  I  may  command  ? 

Lam.  Think  on  my  birth. 

i  Gent.  Here  I  am  only  noble, 
A  king,  and  thou  in  my  dominions,  fool 
A  fubjed,  and  a  (lave. 

Lam.  Be  not  a  tyrant, 
A  ravimer  of  honour,  gentle  Sir 
And  I  will  think  you  fuch  5  and  on  my  knees 
As  to  my  fov'reign,  pay  a  fubjecVs  duty, 
With  prayers  and  tears. 

i  Gent.  I  like  this  humble  carriage  • 
I  will  walk  by • .   but  kneel  you  ftilf  and  weep  too 
(It  mews  well)  while  I  meditate  on  the  prey  P 
Before  I  feize  it. 

Is  there  no  mercy,  Heav'n? 

Enter 
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Enter  Second  Gentleman  and  Anabel. 

1  Gent.  Not  kifs  you  ?  I  will  kifs,  and  kifs  again. 
Ana.  Savage  villain  ! 

My  innocence  be  my  ftrength  !  I  do  defy  thee, 
Thus  fcorn  and  fpit  at  thee.     Will  you  come  on, 

Sir? 
You're  hot ;  there  is  a  cooler, 

2  Gent.  A  virago  ? 

Ana.  No,  loathfome  goat,  more,  more ;  I  am  that 

goddefs, 

That  here  with  whips  of  fteel,  in  hell  hereafter, 
Scourge  rape  and  theft. 

2  Gent.  Ill  try  your  deity. 

Ana.  My  chaftity,  and  this  knife  held  by  a  virgin, 
Againft  thy  luft,  thy  fword,  and  thee  a  beaft, 
Call  on  for  the  encounter. 

2  Gent.  Now  what  think  you  ? 
Are  you  a  goddefs  ?      [Throws  her  and  takes  her  knife. 

Ana.  In  me  their  pow'r  fuffers 
That  mould  protect  the  innocent, 
i     i  Gent.  I  am 
All  fire,  and  thou  fhalt  quench  it,    and  ferve  my 

pleafures. 

Come,  partner  in  the  fpoil  and  the  reward, 
Let  us  enjoy  our  purchafe. 

Lam.  Oh,  Dinant ! 
Oh,  Heav'n!  oh,  hufband! 

Ana.  Oh,  my  Cleremont! 

I  Gent.  Two  are  our  (laves  they  call  on  -,  bring  'errj 

forth, 

As  they  are  chain'd  together  •,  let  them  fee, 
And  fuffer  in  the  object. 

Enter  Dinant  and  Cleremont^  bound,  and  the  reft  of  the. 

Gentlemen. 

i  Gent.  While  we  fit 
And  without  pity  hear  'em. 

Cler.  By  my  life, 
J  fuffer  more  for  thee  than  for  myfelf. 

Din, 
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Din.  Be  a  man,  Cleremont,  and  look  upon  'em 
As  iuch  that  not  alone  abus'd  our  fervice, 
Fed  us  with  hopes  moft  bitter  in  digeftion, 
But,  when  love  fail'd,  to  draw  on  further  mifchief, 
The  baits  they  laid  for  us  were  our  own  honours, 
Which  thus  hath  made  us  (laves  too,  worfe  than  (laves. 

2  Gent.  He  dies. 

i  Gent.  Pray  hold  ;  give  him  a  little  refpite. 

Din.  I  fee  you  now  beyond  expreffion  wretched, 
The  wit  you  bragg'd  of  fool'd,  that  boafted  honour, 
(As  you  believ'd,  compafs'd  with  walls  of  brafs, 
To  guard  it  fure)  fubject  to  be  o'erthrown 
With  the  leaft  blaft  of  luft. 

Lam.  A  moft  fad  truth. 

Din.  That  confidence,  which  was  not  to  be  (haken, 
In  a  perpetual  fever,  and  thofc  favours, 
Which,  with  fo  llrong  and  ceremonious  duty, 
Your  lover  and  a  gentleman  long  iought  for, 
Sought,  fued,and  kncel'din  vain  ion,  muftyou  yield  up 
To  a  licentious  villain,  that  will  harcily 
Allow  you  thanks  for't. 

Cler.  Something  I  mud  fay  too, 
And  to  you,  pretty  one,  tho'  crying  one. 
To  be  hang'd  now,  when  thdt  worfliipful  benchers 

pleafe, 

(Tho*  I  know  not  their  faces  that  condemn  me) 
A  little  (tartles  me  ;  but  a  man  is  nothing, 
A  maidenhead  is  the  thing,  the  thing  all  aim  at. 
Do  not  you  wifh  now,  ana  with  from  your  heart  too, 
When,  fcarce  fweet  with  my  fears,  I  long  lay  by  you, 
(Thofe  fears  you  and  your  good  aunt  put  upon  me, 
To  make  you  fport)  you'd  given  a  little  hint, 
A  touch  or  fo,  to  tell  me  I  was  mortal, 
And  by  a  mortal  woman  ? 

Ana.  Pray  you  no  more  ! 

Cler.  If  I  had  loos'd  that  virgin  zone,  obferve  me, 
I  would  have  hir'd  the  beft  of  all  our  poets 
To've  fung  fo  much,  and  fo  weil,  in  the  honour 
Of  that  night's  joy,  that  Ovid's  Afternoon, 

Nor 
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Nor  his  Corinna,  mould  again  be  mention'd. 

Ana.  I  do  repent,  and  wifh  I  had. 

Cler.  That's  comfort. 
Buc  now 

2  Gent.  Another,  that  will  have  it  offer'd, 
Compel  it  to  be  offer'd,  fhall  enjoy  it  ! 

Cler.  A  rogue,  a  ruffian  ? 

2  Gent.  As  you  love  your  throat 

i  Gent.  Away  with  them. 

Ana.  Oh,  Cleremont! 

Lam.  Oh,  Dinant ! 

Dm.  I  can  but  add  your  forrows  to  my  forrows, 
Your  fears  to  my  fears, 

Cler.  To  your  wiflies  mine, 
This  flavb  may  prove  unable  to  perform, 
'Till  I  perform  the  talk  that  I  was  born  for. 

Ana.  Amen,  amen  ! 

1  Gent.  Drag  the  (laves  hence.     For  you, 
A  while  I'll  lock  you  up  here:  Study  all  ways 
You  can  to  pleafe  me,  or,  the  deed  being  done, 
You  are  but  dead. 

2  Gent.  This  ilrong  vault  (hall  contain  you  j 
There  think  how  many  for  your  maidenhead 
flave  pin'd  away,  and  be  prepar'd  to  lofe  it 
With  penitence. 

i  Gent.  No  human  help  can  fave  you. 
JLadies.  Help,  help ! 

3  Gent.  You  cry  in  vain  ;  rocks  cannot  hear  you. 


ACT 
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ACT         V. 

A  horrid  noife  ofmuftck  within.  Enter  one  and  opens 
the  door,  within  which  Lamira  and  AnaM  were  (hut 
they  in  fear. 


,  coufm,  how  J  make  all  this  long  night  ! 
What  frights  and  noifes  we  have  heard  ! 

Stiil  they  encreafe. 
The  villains  put  on  fhapes  to  torture  us  4S 
And,  to  their  devils,  form  fuch  preparations 
As  ir  they  were  a-hatching  new  dilhonours 
And  fatal  ruin,  pad  dull  man's  invention.' 
Go  not  too  far,  and  pray,  good  coufm  Anabel  ! 
Hark,  a  new  noife  ! 

{Aflrange  mufick,  fackbut,  and  troop-mufick. 

Ana.  They  re  exquilite  in  mifchief. 
I  will  go  on  j   this  room  gives  no  protection, 
Morethan  the  next.  What's  that  ?  How  fad  and  hollow 
The  found  comes  to  us  !  [Gentm  peepm\ 

Lam.  Groaning,  or  fmging,  is  it  ?       {Louder  noifc. 

Ana.  The  wind,  I  think,  murmuring  amongit  old 
rooms. 

Lam.  Now  it  grows  louder;  fore  fome  fad  preface 
Ofourioullofs.—  [P^.]_  Look,  now  they  peep 

Ana.  Pox  peep  Jem  ! 

Lam.  Oh,  give  them  gentle  lan^ua^e 

Ana.  Givc'ernrats-bane.  '    [Peep  above. 

JLam.   JNow  they  re  above. 

^»*.  I  would  they  were  i'  th'  centre. 

4>   The  villain  put  or./ha^es  to  torture  us, 
^d  to  their  dey.b  *  Mm  fuch  preparations 

Lam, 
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Lam.  Thou  art  fo  foolim  defperate. 

Ana.  Since  we  muft  lofe 

Lam.  Call  'em  brave  fellows,  gentlemen. 

Ana.  Call  'em  rogues, 
llogues  as  they  are,  rude  rogues,  uncivil  villains ! 

Lam.  Look,  an  thou  woo't  beware  j  doft  thou-  feel 
the  danger  ? 

Ana.  'Till  the  danger  feel  me,  thus  will  I  talk  ftill, 
And  worfe  when  that  comes  too  \  they  cannot  eat  me. 
This  is  a  punifhment  upon  our  own  prides 
Moft  juftly  laid  :  We  muft  abufe  brave  genlemen, 
Make  'em  tame  fools,  and  hobby-horfes  ;  laugh  and 

jeer  at 
Such  men  too,  and  fo  handfome  and  fo  noble, 

That,  howfoe'er  we  feem'd  to  carry  it 

'Would  'twere  to  do  again  ! 

Lam.  I  do  confefs,  coufin, 
It  was  too  harm,  too  foolifh. 

Ana.  Do  you  feel  it  ? 

D'you  find  it  now  ?  take  heed  o'  th'  punilhment. 
We  might  have  had  two  gallant  gentlemen, 
Proper,  and  young ;  oh,  how  it  tortures  me ! 
Two  devils  now,  two  rafcals,  two  and  twenty 

Lam.  Oh,  think  not  fo. 

Ana.  Nay,  an  we  'fcape  fo  modeftly 

Lam.  May  we  be  worthy  any  eyes,  or  knowledge, 
When  we  are  us'd  thus  ? 

Ana.  Why  not  ?  why  d'  you  cry  ? 
Are  we  not  women  ftill  ?  what  were  we  made  for  ? 

Lam.  But  thus,  thus  baiely 

Ana.  'Tis  againft  our  wills  \ 
And  if  there  come  a  thoufand,  fo 

Lam.  Out  on  thee ! 

Ana.  You  are  a  fool :  What  we  cannot  refift, 
Why  mould  we  grieveand  blulli  for  ?  There  be  women, 
And  they  that  bear  the  name  of  excellent  women, 
Would  give  their  whole  eftates  to  meet  this  fortune. 

Lam.  Hark,  anewnoife!  [New  found  wit  bin. 

Ana.  Let  *em  go  on  -,  I  fear  not. 

If 
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Ifwrangling,fightingandfcratchingcannotpreferveme, 
Why,  fo  be  it,  coufm.    If  I  be  ordain'd 
To  breed  a  race  of  rogues 

Enter  four  over  the  ftage,  with  Beaupre  and  Verdone 
bound,  and  halters  about  their  necks. 

Lam.  They  come. 

Ana.  Be  firm ; 
They're  welcome. 

Lam.  What  malk  of  death  is  this  ?  Oh,  my  dear 
brother ! 

Ana.  My  coz  too  ?  why,  now  you're  glorious  villains! 

Lam.  Oh,  mail  we  lofe  our  honours? 

Ana.  Let  'em  go  -, 

When  death  prepares  the  way,  they  are  but  pageants. 
Why  muft  thefc  die  ? 

Beau.  Lament  your  own  misfortunes ; 
We  perim  happily  before  your  nuns. 

Ana.  Has  mifchief  ne'er  a  tongue  ? 

iGcnt.  Yes,  foolifh  woman, 
Our  captain's  will  is  death. 

Ana.  You  dare  not  do  it. 
Tell  thy  bafe  boiftrous  captain  what  I  fay, 
Thy  lawlefs  captain,  that  he  dares  not  do  it ! 
D'you  laugh,  you  rogue  ?  you  pamper'd  rogue  ? 

Lam.  Good  Sir, 
(Good  coufm,  gently!)  as  you're  a  gentleman 

Ana.  A   gentleman  ?  A   Have,  a  dog,  the  devil's 
harbinger ! 

Lam.  Sir,  as  you  had  a  mother 

Ana.  He  a  mother  ? 

Shame  not  the  name  of  mother !  A  me-bear, 
A  bloody  old  wolf-bitch !  A  woman-mother  ? 
Looks  that  rude  lump,  as  if  he  had  a  mother  ? 
Intreat  him  ?  Hanghim !  Do  thy  worft;  thou  dar'ft  not, 
Thou  dar'ft  not  wrong  their  lives  j  thy  captain  dares 

not ; 
They're  perfons  of  more  price. 

Verdom.  Whate'er  we  fujier, 

Let 
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Let  not  your  angers  wrong  you. 

Ana.  You  cannot  fuffer ; 

The  men  that  do  this  deed  muft  live  i'th*  moon, 
Free  from  the  gripe  of  juftice. 

Lam.  Is  it  not  better 

Ana.  Is  it  not  better  ?  Let  Jem  go  on  like  rafcals, 
And  put  falfe  faces  on  ?  they  dare  not  do  it ! 
Flatter  fuch  fcabs  of  nature  ? 

Gent.  Woman,  woman, 
The  next  work  is  with  you. 

Ana.  Unbind  thofe  gentlemen, 
And  put  their  fatal  fortunes  on  our  necks. 

Lam.  As  you  have  mercy,  do ! 

Ana.  As  you  are  monfters  ! 

Lam.  Fright  us  no  more  with  fhipwreck  of  our 

honours ; 

Nor,  if  there  be  a  guilt  by  us  committed, 
Let  it  endanger  thole. 

Ana.  I  fay,  they  dare  not. 
There  be  a  thouiand  gallowfes,  ye  rogues  1 
Tortures,  ye  bloody  rogues  !   wheels  ! 

Gent.  Away. 

Lam.  Stay. 

Ana.  Stay; 

Stay,  and  I'll  flatter  too.  Good  fweet-fac'd  gentlemen, 
You  excellent  in  honefty  ! — Oh,  kinfmen  ! 
Oh,  noble  kinl'men ! 

Gent.  Away  with  'em  !  [Exe.  Ferd.  Beau,  and  Gent. 

Ana.  Stay  yet. 

The  devil  and  his  lovely  dam  walk  with  you ! 
Come,  fortify  yourfelf ;  if  they  do  die, 
(Which  all  their  ruggednefs  can't  rack  into  me) 
They  cannot  find  an  hour  more  innocent, 
Nor  more  friends  to  revenge  'em. 

Enter  Cleremont,  difguifed. 
Lam.  Now  Hand  conftant ; 
For  now  our  trial's  come. 
Cler.  This  beauty's  mine ; 

Your 
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Your  minute  moves  not  yet. 

Lam.  She  finks ! If  Chriftian, 

If  any  fpark  of  noble  heat 

Cler.  Rife,  lady, 

And  fearlefs  rife ;  there's  no  dilhonour  meant  you. 
D*  you  know  my  tongue  ? 

Ana.  I've  heard  it. 

Cler.  Mark  it  better. 

I'm  one  that  loves  you  j  fairly,  nobly  loves  you. 
Look  on  my  face. 

Ana.  Oh,  Sir! 

Cler.  No  more  words  •,  foftly, 
Hark,  but  hark  wifely  how,  underftand  well, 
Sufpedt  not,  fear  not. 

Ana.  1fou  have  brought  me  comfort. 

Cler.  If  you  dare  think  me  worthy  of  your  hufband4*, 
I  am  no  rogue  nor  beggar,  if  you  dare  do  thus 

Ana.  You're  monfieur  Cleremont  ? 

Cler.  I  am  the  fame. 

If  you  dare  venture,  fpeak ;  if  not,  I  leave  you, 
And  leave  you  to  the  mercy  of  thefe  villains, 
That  will  not  wooe  you  much. 

Ana.  Save  my  reputation, 
And  free  me  from  thefe  Haves ! 

Cler.  By  this  kifs,  I'll  do  it, 
And  from  the  leaft  difhonour  they  dare  aim  at  you. 
I  have  a  prieft  too  mall  be  ready. 

Ana.  You  are  forward. 

Lam.  Is  this  my  conftant  coufm  ?  How  me  whifpers, 
Kifles  and  hugs  the  thief ! 

Ana.  You'll  offer  nothing  ? 

Cler.  'Till  all  be  tied,  not,  as  I  am  a  gentleman. 

Ana.  Can  you  relieve  my  aunt  too  ? 

Cler.  Not  yet,  miflrefs, 

But  fear  nothing ;  all  mall  be  well.     Away  quickly ; 
It  mull  be  done  i'  th'  moment,  or 

46  If  you  think  me  worthy  of  your  htifoand.]  The  word  dare  being 
twice  repeated  afterwards,  in  repeating  this  queftion,  and  the  want  of 
a  fyllable  in  the  verfe,  feem  to  prove  it  accidentally  dropt  from  this 
line.  Seiuard. 

VOL.  IV.  R  Ana. 
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Ana.  I'm  with  you. 

Cler.  I'll  know  now  who  fleeps  by  me. — Keep  your 
ftanding.  [Exeunt  Cler.  and  AnabeL 

Lam.  Well,  go  thy  way,  and  thine  own  fhame  dwell 

with  thee ! 

Is  this  the  conftancy  me  fhew'd,  the  bravery  ? 
The  dear  love  and  the  life  fheow'd  her  kinfmen  ? 
Oh,  brave  tongue- valiant 47,  and  vain-glorious  woman  ! 
Is  this  the  noble  anger  you  arriv'd  at  ? 
Are  thefe  the  thieves  you  fcorn'd,  the  rogues  you 

rail'd  at, 

The  fcabs  and  fcums  of  nature  ?  Oh,  fair  modefty, 
Excellent  virtue,  whither  art  thou  fled  ? 
What  hand  of  Heav'n  is  over  us  48,  when  ftrong  virgins 
Yield  to  their  fears,  and  to  their  fears  their  fortunes  ? 
Never,  Belief,  come  near  me  more  !  Farewell,  wench, 
A  long  farewell  from  all  that  ever  knew  thee  ! 
My  turn  is  next  •,  I  am  refolv'd.     It  comes ; 
gut  in  a  nobler  fhape !   Ha ! 

4"  O  brave  tongue,  va'iant  glorious  woman  /]  Mr.  Sympfon  con- 
curr'd  with  me  in  reading  tongue-valiant.  It  is  highly  probable  that 
Mihon  read  it  fo,  for  he  feems  to  imitate  it  in  his  Samfon  Agoniftes : 
Samfon  calls  Harapha,  tongue-doughty  giant ;  and  this  is  not  the  firft 
time  in  this,  play  that  Milton,  in  that  very  fcene,  feems  to  have  imi- 
tated our  Authors.  What  Champernel  fays  in  the  fecond  fcene  of 
the  firft  aft, 

[Ob,  that  1  bad  thee 

In  fame  dofe  vault,  that  only  would yield  rwm 

To  me  to  ufe  m;fvx>rd,  to  thee  no  hope 

To  run  away.] 
Milton  puts,  with  a  Imall  change  of  expreflkm,  into  Samfon's  mouth, 

*  Therefore  without  feign 'd  fhifts  let  be  affign'd 

'  Some  narrow  place  inclos'd,  where  fight  may  give  thee, 

'  Or  rather  flight,  no  great  advantage  of  me.' 

But  befide  the  corruption  of  tongue -valiant,  the  word  glorious  feems 
to  have  loft  its  proper  confort,  which  both  the  fenfe  and  verfe  require 
to  be  reftor'd  :  I  read  therefore, 

O  brave  tongue-valiant,  and  \ain-glorious  woman  ! 
Dmant  fays,  a  little  below,  to  Lamira, 

lhatfpring  ofcbajiity  that  fed  your  pride. 

And  grew  into  a.  river  of  vain-glory. 
This  confirms  the  conjedure  above.  Sewtra. 

+8  What  hand  O  Heart n  is  over  »/.]  Thus  read  all  editions  bat  ihe 
nut. 

Enter 
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Enter  Dinant. 

Din.  Blefsyou,  lady! 

Lam.  Indeed,  Sir,  I  had  need  of  many  blefiings ; 
For  all  the  hours  I  have  had  fince  I  came  here, 
Have  been  fo  many  curfes.     How  got  you  liberty  ? 
For  I  prefume  you  come  to  comfort  me. 

Din.  To  comfort  you,  and  love  you,  'tis  moft  true  ; 
My  bondage  was  as  yours,  as  full  of  bitternefs, 
And  every  hour  my  death. 

Lam.  Heav'n  was  your  comfort. 

Din.  'Till  the  lad  evening,  fitting  full  of  fadnefs, 
Wailing,  fweet  miitrefs,  your  unhappy  fortunes, 
(Mine  own  I'd  the  leaft  care  of)  round  about  me 
The  captain  and  the  company  flood  gaping, 
When  I  began  the  ftory  of  my  love 
To  you,  fair  faint,  and  with  fo  full  a  forrow 
Folio w'd  each  point,  that,  e'en  from  thofe  rude  eyes, 
That  never  knew  what  pity  meant,  or  mercy, 
There  Hole  down  foft  relentings:  (Take  heed,  miftrefs, 
And  let  not  fuch  unholy  hearts  out-do  you  ! 
The  foft-plum'd  god  will  fee  again  !)  Thus  taken, 
As  men  transformed  with  the  ftrange  tale  I  told, 
They  ftood  amaz'd  ;  then  bid  me  rile  and  live, 
Take  liberty  and  means  to  fee  your  perfon. 
And  wifh'd  me  profperous  in  your  love  :  Wifli  you  fo ; 
Be  wife  and  loving,  lady  ;  mew  but  you  fo ! 

Lam.  Oh,  Sir,  are  thefe  fit  hours  to  talk  of  love  in  ? 
Shall  we  make  fools  of  our  afflictions  ? 
Can  any  thing  found  fwcetly  in  mine  ears, 
Where  all  the  noife  of  bloody  horror  is  ? 
My  brother,  and  my  coufin,  they  are  dead,  Sir, 
Dead,  bafely  dead !  Is  this  an  age  to  fool  in  ? 
And  I  myfelf,  I  know  not  what  I  fhail  be  ! 
Yet  I  muft  thank  you  -,  and  if  happily 
You  had  afk'd  me  yefterday,  when  thefe  were  living, 
And  my  fears  lefs,  I  might  have  hearken'd  to  you. 

Din.  Peace  to  your  grief !  I  bind  you  to  your  word. 

R  2  Enter 
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Enter  Cleremont,  Anabel,  Beaupre,  Verdone^  Charlotte, 
Nurfe^  and  the  two  Gentlemen. 

Lam.  How  !  do  you  conjure  ? 

Din.  Not  to  raife  dreadful  apparitions,  madam, 
But  fuch  as  you  would  gladly  lee. 

Lam.  My  brother, 
And  nephew  living  ? 

Beau.  And  both  owe  their  lives 
To  the  favour  of  thefe  gentlemen. 

Verdom.  Who  deferve 
Our  fervice,  and,  for  us,  your  gracious  thanks. 

Lam.  Which  I  give  freely,  and  become  a  fuitor, 
To  be  hereafter  more  familiar  [Ktfs* 

With  fuch  great  worth  and  virtue. 

i  Gent.  Ever  think  us 
Your  fervants,  madam. 

Cler.  Why,  if  thou  wilt  needs  know 
How  we  are  freed,  I  will  dircover  it, 
And  with  laconic  brevity.     Thcle  gentlemen 
This  night  encountring  with  thofe  outlaws  that 
Yefterday  made  us  priibners,  and,  as  we  were, 
Attempted  by  'em,  they  with  greater  courage, 
(I'm  fure  with  better  fortune)  not  alone 
Guarded  themfeives,  but  forc'd  the  bloody  thieves, 
Being  got  between  them  and  this  hellim  cave, 
For  lafety  of  their  lives,  to  fly  up  higher 
Into  the  woods,  all  left  to  their  poflefllon  : 
This  fav'd  your  brother  and  your  nephew  from 
The  gibbet,  this  redeem'd  me  from  my  chains, 
And  gave  my  friend  his  liberty  -,  this  preferv'd     • 
Your  honour,  ready  to  be  loit. 

Din.  But  that  [Afide. 

I  know  this  for  a  lie,  and  that  the  thieves 
And  gentlemen  are  the  fame  men,  by  my  practice 
Suborn'd  to  this,  he  does  deliver  it 
With  fuch  a  conftant  brow,  that,  I  am  doubtful, 
I  fhould  believe  him  too. 

I  Gent.  If  we  did  well, 
We  arc. rewarded. 

2  Gent. 
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2  Gent.  Thanks  but  take  away 
From  what  was  freely  purpos'd. 

Cler.  Now,  by  this  hand,  [To  the  Gentlemen. 

You  have  fo  cunningly  diicharg'd  your  parts, 
That,  while  we  live,  reft  confident  you  mall 
Command  Dinant  and  Cleremont.     Nor  Beaupre 
Nor  Verdone  fcents  it ;  for  the  ladies,  they 
Were  eafy  to  be  gull'd. 

i  Gent.  'Twas  but  ajeft; 
And  yet  the  jeft  may  chance  to  break  our  necks, 
Should  it  be  known. 

Cler.  Fear  nothing. 

Din.  Cleremont, 
Say,  what  fuccefs  ? 

Cler.  As  thou  wouldft  wifh ;  'tis  done,  lad  ! 
The  grove  will  witnefs  with  me,  that  this  night 
J  lay  not  like  a  block.     But  how  fpeed  you  ? 

Din.  I  yet  am  in  fufpenfe  ;  deviie  fome  means 
To  get  thefe  off,  and  fpeedily. 

Cler.  I  have  it. — 

Come,  we  are  dull ;  I  think  that  the  good  fellows, 
Our  predeceflbrs  in  this  place,  were  not 
So  foolifh  and  improvident  hufbands,  but 
'Twill  yield  us  meat  and  wine. 

I  Gent.  Let's  ranfack  it ; 
'Tis  ours  now  by  the  law. 

Cler.  How  fay  you,  fweet  one, 
Have  you  an  appetite  ? 

Ana.  To  walk  again 
F  th'  woods,  if  you  think  fit,  rather  than  eat. 

Cler.  A  little  refpite,  prithee.     Nay,  blufh  not ; 
You  afk  but  what's  your  own,  and  warrantable. 
Monfieur  Beaupre,  Verdone,  what  think  you  of  the 
motion  ? 

Verdone.  Lead  the  way. 

Beau.  We  follow  willingly. 

Cler.  When  you  mail  think  fit, 
We  will  expect  you.       [Exeunt  all  but  Din.  and  Lam. 

Din,  Now  b£  miftrefs  of 

R  Your 
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Your  promife,  lady. 

Lam.  'Twas  to  give  you  hearing. 

Din.  But  that  word  hearing  did  include  a  grant, 
And  you  mult  make  it  good. 

Lam    Muft? 

Dm.  Muft  and  mail ! 

I  will  be  fool'd  no  more :  You  had  your  tricks, 
Made  properties  of  me  and  of  my  friend, 
Prefum'd  upon  your  power,  and  whipp'd  me  with 
The  rod  of  mine  own  dotage  :  Do  not  flatter 
Yourfelf  with  hope,  that  any  human  help 
Can  free  you  ;  and,  for  aid  by  miracle, 
A  bafe  unthankful  woman  is  unworthy. 

Lam.  You  will  not  force  me  ? 

Din.  Rather  than  enjoy  you 
With  your  confent,  becaufe  I  will  torment  you  j 
I'll  make  you  feel  th*  effects  of  abus'd  love, 
And  glory  in  your  torture  ! 

Lam.  Brother  !  nephew  ! 
Help,  help,   for  Heav'n's  fake  ! 

Din.  Tear  your  throat,  cry  louder  ; 
Tho*  every  leaf  thefe  trees  bear  were  an  echo, 
And  fummon'd  in  your  beft  friends  to  redeem  you, 
It  mould  be  fruitlefs  :  'Tis  not  that  I  love  you, 
Or  value  thofe  delights  you  prize  fo  high, 
That  I'll  enjoy  you  ;  a  French  crown  will  buy 
More  fport,  and  a  companion  to  whom 
You  in  your  beft  trim  are  an  Ethiop. 

Lam.  Forbear  me  then. 

Din.  Not  fo ;  I'll  do't  in  fpite, 
And  break  that  ftubborn  difobedient  will, 
That  hath  fo  long  held  out ;  that  boafted  honour 
I  will  make  equal  with  a  common  whore's  ; 
The  fpring  of  chaftity,  that  fed  your  pride, 
And  grew  into  a  river  of  vainglory, 
I  will  defile  with  mud,  the  mud  of  luft, 
And  make  it  loathfome  ev'n  to  goats  j 

Lam.  Oh,  Heaven! 
No  pity,  Sir  ? 
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Din.  You  taught  me  to  be  cruel, 
And  dare  you  think  of  mercy,?  I  will  tell  thee,  fool; 
Thofe  that  furpris'd  thee  were  my  inftruments  : 
I  can  plot  too,  good  madam,  (you  mail  find  it) 
And,  in  the  ftead  of  licking  of  my  fingers, 
Kneeling  and  whining  like  a  boy  new-breech'd, 
To  get  a  toy,  forfooth,  not  worth  an  apple, 
Thus  make  my  way,  and  with  authority 
Command  what  I  would  have. 

Lam.  I'm  loft  for  ever ! 

Good  Sir,  I  do  confefs  my  fault,  my  grofs  fault, 
And  yield  myfelf  up,  miferable  guilty  ! 
Thus  kneeling  I  confefs,  you  cannot  ftudy 
Sufficient  punifhments  to  load  me  with  ; 
I'm  in  your  power,  and  I  confefs  again, 
You  cannot  be  too  cruel.     If  there  be, 
Befides  the  lois  of  my  long-guarded  honour, 
Any  thing  elfe  to  make  the  balance  even, 
Pray  put  it  in  •,  all  hopes,  all  helps  have  left  me  -, 
I  am  girt  round  with  forrow,  hell's  about  me, 
And  ravifhment  the  lead  that  I  can  look  for  ! 
Do  what  you  pleafe. 

Din.  Indeed  I  will  do  nothing, 
Nor  touch  nor  hurt  you,  lady  ;  nor  had  ever 
Such  a  lewd  purpofe. 

Lam.  Can  there  be  fuch  goodnefs, 
And  in  a  man  fo  injur'd  ? 

Din.  Be  confirm'd  in't ; 
I  leal  it  thus.     I  muft  confefs  you  vex'd  me, 
In  fooling  me  fo  often,  and  thofe  fears 
You  threw  upon  me  call'd  for  a  requital, 
Which  now  I  have  return'd.    All  unchafte  love 
Dinant  thus  throws  away  !   Live  to  mankind, 
As  you  have  done  to  me,  and  I  will  honour 
Your  virtue,  and  no  more  think  of  your  beauty. 

Lam.  All  I  pofTefs  comes  fhort  of  fatisfaction. 

Din.  No  compliments.     The  terrors  of  this  night 
Imagine  but  a  fearful  dream,  and  fo 
With  eafe  forget  it :  For  Dinant,  that  labour'4 

R4  To 
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To  blaft  your  honour,  is  a  champion  for  it, 
And  will  protect  and  guard  it. 

Lam.  'Tis  as  fafe  then, 
As  if  a  complete  army  undertook  it.    //  [Exeunt. 


^  .  Enter  La-Writ,  Sampfon,  and  Clients. 

La-Writ.    Do  not  perfuade  me,   gentle  monfieur 

Sampfon  -, 

I  am  a  mortal  man  again,  a  Lawyer  ; 
My  martial  part  I  ha^e  put  off. 

Samp.  Sweet  monfieur, 
Let  but  our  honours  teach  us. 

La-  Writ.  Monfieur  Sampfon, 
My  honourable  friend,  my  valiant  friend, 
Be  but  fo  beaten  —  Forward,  my  brave  clients  ; 
I  am  yours,  and  you  are  mine  again  —  be  but  fo  threiht, 
Receive  that  caitigation  with  a  cudgel  - 

Samp.  Which  calls  upon  us  for  a  reparation. 

7  a  Writ.  I  have,  it  coft  me.half  a  crown,  I  bear  it, 
All  over  me  I  bear  it,  monfieur  Sampfon  ; 
The  oils,  and  the  old  woman  that  repairs  to  me, 
To  'noint  my  beaten  body. 

Samp.  It  concerns  you, 
You  have  been  fwing'd. 

La-Writ.  Let  it  concern  thee  too  -, 
Go,  and  be  beaten,  fpeak  fcurvy  words,  as  I  did  ; 
Speak  to  that  lion  lord,  waken  his  anger, 
And  have  a  hundred  baftinadoes,  do  ; 
Three  broken  pates,thy  teeth  knock*d  out,do,  Sampfon, 
Thy  valiant  arms  and  legs  beaten  to  poultices, 
Do,  filly  Sampfon,  do. 

i  Client.  You  wrong  the  gentleman, 
To  try  to  put  him  out  of  his  right  mind  thus; 
You  wrong  us,  and  our  caufes. 

La-Writ.  Down  with  him,  gentlemen, 
Turn  him,  and  beat  him,  if  he  break  our  peace. 
Then  when  thou  haft  been  lam'd,  thy  fmall  guts  pe- 

rifh'd, 
Then  talk  to  me  ;  before,  I  fcorn  thy  counfel  ; 

Fee} 
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Feel  what  I  feel,  and  let  my  lord  repair  thee. 

Samp.  And  can  the  brave  La-Writ ~ 

2  Client '.  Tempt  him  no  further  j 
Be  warn'd,  and  lay  no  more ! 

La  Writ.  If  thou  doft,  Sampfon, 
Thou  feeft  my  myrmidons  (I'll  let  'em  loofe) 
That  in  a  moment 

Samp.  I  fay  nothing,  Sir  3 
But  I  could  wifli 

La-Writ.  They  fliall  deftroy  thee  wifhing  ! 
There's  ne'er  a  man  of  thefe  but  have  loft  ten  caufes, 
Dearer  than  ten  mens'  lives ;  tempt,  and  thou  dieft ! 
Go  home,  and  fmile  upon  my  lord,  thine  uncle, 
Take  money  of  the  men  thou  mean  i.1  r,o  cozen, 
Prink  wine,  and  eat  good  meat,  and  iivediicreetly  ; 
Talk  little,  'tis  an  antidote  againft  a  beating  ; 
Keep  thy  hand  from  thy  Iword,  and  from  thy  laun- 

dreis'  placket, 
And  thou'lt  live  long. 

i  Client.  Give  ear,  and  be  inftrudled. 

La-Writ.  I  findPmwiferthanajuilke  of  peace  now: 
Give  me  the  wifdom  that's  beaceri  into  a  man  ! 
That  flicks  ftill  by  him.     Art  thou  a  new  man  ? 

Samp.  Yes,  yes, 
Thy  learned  precepts  have  enchanted  me. 

If- Writ.  Go,  my  fon  Sampfon,  I  have  now  begot 

thee  •, 

I'll  fend  thee  caufes  ;  fpeak  to  thy  lord,  and  live, 
And  lay  my  mare  by;  go,  and  live  in  peace, 
Put  on  new  fuits,  and  (hew  fit  for  thy  place  : 
That  man  neglects  his  living,  is  an  ais.      [£,*'//  Samp. 
Farewell! — Come,chearly,  boys,  about  our  buuncfs  ! 
Now,  welcome  tongue  aga:n,  hang  fwords ! 

i  Client.  Sweet  Advocate !  \_Extunt, 

Enter  Nurfe  and  Charlotte. 
Nurfe.  I  know  not,  wench  •,  they  may  call'em  what 

they  will, 

Outlaws,  or  thieves,  but,  I  am  fure,  to  me 
One  was  an  honeft  man ;  he  us'd  me  well ;' 

What 


t 
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What  I  did,  'tis  no  matter ;  he  complain'd  not. 

Char.  I  muft  confeis  there  was  one  bold  with  me  too, 
Some  coy  thing  would  fay  rude,  but  'tis  no  matter ; 
I  was  to  pay  a  waiting-woman's  ranfom, 
And  I  have  done'tj  and  I  would  pay't  again, 
Were  I  ta'en  to-morrow. 

Nurfe.  AlciS,  there  was  no  hurt ! 
If't  be  a  fin  for  fuch  as  live  at  hard  meat, 
And  keep  a  long  Lent  in  the  woods,  as  they  do, 
To  tafte  a  little  fleih 

Char.  God  help  the  courtiers, 
That  lie  at  rack  and  manger  ! 

Nurfe.  I  mall  love 

A  thief  the  better  for  this  while  I  live  ; 
They  are  men  of  a  charitable  vocation, 
And  give  where  there  is  need,  and  with  difcretion, 
And  put  a  good  fpeed  penny  in  my  purie, 
That  has  been  empty  twenty  years. 

Char.  Peace,  Nurfe  ; 
Fare  well 49,  and  cry  not  roaft  meat.   Methinks  Clere- 

mont 

And  my  lady  Anabel  are  in  one  night 
Familiarly  acquainted. 

Nurfe.  I  obierve  it ; 
If  me  have  got  a  penny  too  ! 

Enter  Vertaign,  Champernel,  and  Provoft. 

Char.  No  more ; 

My  lord  monfieur  Vertaign  j  the  provoft  too  ! 
Hafte,  and  acquaint  my  lady.  [Exeunt  Nurfe  and  Char. 

Pro.  Wondrous  ilrange! 

Vert.  'Tis  true,  Sir,  on  my  credit. 

Champ.  On  mine  honour. 

Pro.  I  have  been  provoft-marfhal  twenty  years, 
And  have  trufs'd  up  a  thoufand  of  thefe  rafcals  ; 
But  fo  near  Paris  yet  I  never  met  with 
Qne  of  that  brotherhood. 

Champ.  We  to  our  coft  have. 

*9  Farewel,  and  cry  not  roajt  meat.j    i  he  pioverb  proves,  as  well 
as  the  fenfe,  that  we  ftould  read,  f#re  well.    The  corruptign  was  eafy. 

But? 
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But,  will  you  fearch  the  wood  ? 

Pro.  It  is  befet ; 

They  cannot  'fcape  us.     Nothing  makes  me  wonder 
So  much,  as,   having  you  within  their  power, 
They  let  you  go  -,  it  was  a  courtefy, 
T  hat  French  thieves  ufe  not  often.     I  much  pity 
The  gentle  ladies  ;  yet,  I  know  not  how, 
I  rather  hope  than  fear.    Are  thefe  the  prifoners  ? 

Enter  Dinant,  Cleremont^  Verdone,  Beaupre,  Lamira, 
Anabel,  Chariot 7*,.  and  Nurje. 

Din.  We  were  fuch. 

Vert.  Kill  me  not,  excefs  of  joy  I 

Champ.  I  fee  thou  liv'ft  j  but  haft  thou  had  no  foul 
play  ? 

Lam.  No,  on  my  foul ;  my  ufage  hath  been  noble, 
par  from  all  violence. 

Champ.  How  were  you  freed  ? 
But,  kifs  me  firft  ;  we  11  talk  of  that  at  leifure  -, 
I'm  glad  I  have  thee.     Niece,  how  you  keep  off, 
As  you  knew  me  not ! 

Ana.  Sir,  I  arn  where 
I  owe  mod  duty. 

Cler.  'Tis  indeed  moft  true,  Sir ; 
The  man  that  mould  have  been  your  bedfellow, 
Your  lordmip's  bedfellow,  that  could  not  fmellout 
A  virgin  of  fixteen,  that  was  your  fool 
To  make  you  merry  ;  this  poor  fimple  fellow 
Has  met  the  maid  again,  and  now  me  knows 
He  is  a  man. 

Champ.  How  !  is  me  djihonour'd  ? 

Cler.  Not  unlefs  marriage  be  difhonotirable  : 
Heav'n  is  a  witnefs  of  our  happy  contract, 
And  the  next  prieft  we  meet  lhall  warrant  it 
To  all  the  world.    I  lay  with  her  in  jeft  ; 
JTis  turn'd  to  earneft  now. 

Champ.  Is  this  true,  niece  ? 

pip.  Her  blufhing  filence  grants  it.   Nay,  Sir,  ftorm 
not; 

He 
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He  is  my  friend,  and  I  can  make  this  good, 
His  birth  and  fortunes  equal  hers  ;  your  lordfhip 
Might  have  fought  out  a  worfe ;  we  are  all  friends  too, 
Ail  differences  end  thus.     Now,  Sir,  unlefs 
You  would  raife  new  difientions,  make  perfect 
What  is  fo  well  begun. 

Vert.  That  were  not  manly. 

Lam.  Let  me  perfuade  you. 

Champ.  Well,  God  give  you  joy  ! 
She  (hall  not  come  a  beggar  to  you,  Sir. 
For  you,  monfleur  Dinant,  ere  long  I'll  Jhew  you 
Another  niece,  to  this  not  much  inferior  ; 
As  you  mall  like,  proceed. 

Din.  I  thank  you,  Sir. 

Champ.  Back  then  to  Paris,    Well  that  travel  ends 
That  makes  of  deadly  enemies  perfect  friends. 

[Exeunt  omnes. 


EPILOGUE, 


GENTLEMEN, 

I  A  M  fent  forth  to  enquire  what  you  decree 
Of  us,  and  of  our  Poets  ;  they  will  be 
This  night  exceeding  merry,  fo  will  we, 
If  you  approve  their  labours.     They  profefs 
You  are  their  patrons,  and  we  fay  no  lefs : 
Refolve  us  then  ;  for  you  can  only  tell 
Whether  we  have  done  idly,  or  done  well, 
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ACT     I.       SCENE     I. 


Enter  Balbus,  Proculus,  Cbilax,  and  Licinius. 


*W 

JL 


NEVER  faw  the  like;  fhe's  nomoreftirr'd, 
No  more  another  woman,  no  morealter'd 
With  any  hopes  or  prorniles  laid  to  her, 
Let  'em  be  ne'er  fo  weighty,  ne'er  fo  winning, 
Than  I  am  with  the  motion  of  my  own  legs. 

Proc.  Chilax, 

You  are  a  ftranger  yet  in  thefe  defigns, 
At  leafl  in  Rome.     Tell  me,  and  tell  me  truth, 
Did  you  e'er  know,  in  all  your  courfe  of  practice, 
In  all  the  ways  of  woman  you  have  run  thro'  - 
(For  I  prefume  you  have  been  brought  up,  Chikx, 
As.  we,  to  fetch  and  carry.) 
Chi.  True  ;  I  have  fo. 

Proc.  Did  you,  I  fay  again,  in  all  this  progrefs, 
Ever  difcover  fuch  a  piece  of  beauty, 

Ever 
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Ever  fo  rare  a  creature,  and,  no  doubt, 
One  that  mnft  know  her  worth  too,  and  affect  it, 
Ay,  and  be  flatter'd,  elfe  'tis  none;  and  honeft  ? 
Honeft,  againft  the  tide  of  all  temptations  ? 
Honeft  to  one  man,  to  her  hufband  only, 
And  yet  not  eighteen,  not  of  age  to  know 
Why  me  is  honeft  ? 

Cbi.  I  confefs  it  freely, 
I  never  faw  her  fellow,  nor  e'er  fhall  : 
For  all  our  Grecian  dames,  all  I  have  tried, 
(And  lure  I  have  tried  a  hundred,  if  I  fay  two, 
I  fpeak  within  my  compafs)  all  thefe  beauties, 
And  all  the  conftancy  of  all  thefe  faces, 
Maids,  widows,  wives,  of  what  degree  or  calling, 
So  they  be  Greeks,  and  fat,  (for  there's  my  cunning) 
I'd  undertake,  and  not  fweat  for  it,  Proculus, 
Were  they  to  try  again,  fay  twice  as  many, 
Under  a  thoufand  pound,  to  lay  'em  bed-rid  : 
But  this  wench  (taggers  me. 

Licin.  D'  you  fee  thefe  jewels  ? 

You'd  think  thefe  pretty  baits  ;  now,  I'll  allure  you, 
Here's  half  the  wealth  of  Afia. 

Eal.  Thefe  are  nothing 
To  the  full  honours  I  propounded  to  her : 
I  bid  her  think,  and  be,  and  pfefently, 
Whatever  her  ambition,  what  the  counfel 
Of  others  would  add  to  her,  what  her  dreams 
Could  more  enlarge,  what  any  precedent 
Of  any  woman  rifing  up  to  glory, 
And  (landing  certain  there,  and  in  the  higheft, 
Could  give  her  more ;  nay,  to  be  emprefs. 

Proc.  And  cold  at  all  thefe  offers  ? 

Eal  Cold  as  cryftal, 
Ne'er  to  be  thaw'd  again. 

Chi.  I  tried  her  further, 
And  fo  far,  that  I  think  me  is  no  woman, 
At  lead  as  women  go  now. 

Licin.  Why,  what  did  you  ? 

Chi.  I  offer'd  that,  that  had  (he  been  but  miftrefs 

Of 
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Of  as  much  fpleen  as  doves  have,  I  had  reach'd  her : 
A  fafe  revenge  of  all  that  ever  hate  her, 
The  crying-down  for  ever  of  all  beauties 
That  may  be  thought  come  near  her. 

Proc.  That  was  pretty. 

Chi.  I  ne'er  knew  that  way  fail ' ;  yet  I  will  tell  yc 
I  offer'd  her  a  gift  beyond  all  yours, 
That,  that  had  made  a  faint  {tart,  well  confider'd  ; 
The  law  to  be  her  creature,  (he  to  make  it, 
Her  mouth  to  give  it,  every  creature  living 
From  her  afpecV  to  draw  their  good  or  evil, 
Fix'd  in  'em,  fpite  of  fortune  -,  a  new  nature 
She  mould  be  call'd,  and  mother  of  all  ages  -, 
Time  fhould  be  hers  ;  and  what  me  did  lame  Virtue 
Should  blefs  to  all  pofterities  :  Her  air 
Should  give  us  life,  her  earth  and  water  feed  us  j 
And  laft,  to  none  but  to  the  emperor, 
(And  then  but  when  fhe  pkas'd  to  have  it  fo) 
She  mould  be  held  for  mortal. 

Licin.  And  ihe  heard  you  ? 

Chi.  Yes,  as  a  fick  man  hears  a  noife,  or  he 
That  (lands  condemn'd  his  judgment.  Let  me  perifh, 
But,  if  there  can  be  virtue,  if  that  name 
Be  any  thing  but  name  and  empty  title, 
If  it  be  fo  as  fools  have  been  pleas'd  to  feign  it, 

1   Chi.    1  ne'er  kne-\v  that  --way  Jail  ;  yet  /'//  tell  ye 

J  offer  d  her  a  gift  beyond  'all yours.]  Chtlax  had  before  men- 
tiorTd  his  temptations  ;  and  had  this  fpeech  been  his,  he  would  have 
faid,  beyond  all  theje.  Pi  oculus  was  the  only  one  that  had  not  men- 
tiou'd  what  he  had  done  ;  there  feems  therefore  no  doubt  of  this  and 
the  following  fpeech  belonging  to  h>m.  Seivard. 

This  change  icems  as  improper  as  arbitrary  ;  there  being  no  reafon 
to  fuppofe  Procului  haa'attempted  to  (educe  Lucina.  So  far  from  it, 
he  is  iurprized  at  the  accounts  the  others  give  :  And  cold  at  all  tbefe. 
jfrnf 

*  Afpeft.]  In  the  time  of  our  Authors,  and  long  after,  this  word 
was  always  accented  on  the  laft  fyllable :  Many  inflances  might  be 
produced  of  it ;  and  from  this  circumftance,  Mr.  Faroier  appears  con- 
vinced that  the  play  called  Double  Falftiood,  ifcnbed  by  Theobild  to 
Shakefpeare,  was  the  production  of  an  Author  who  lived  ac  a  later 
period.  See  Farmer's  Effay  on  the  Learning  of  Shakeipeare,  p.  20. 

R. 

VOL.  IV.  S  A  power 
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A  power  that  can  preferve  us  after  allies, 
And  make  the  names  of  men  out-reckon  ages, 
This  woman,  has  a  god  of  virtue  in  her ! 

Bal.  I  would  the  emperor  were  that  god. 

Chi.  Sh'  has  in  her 

.£.11  tlje  contempt  of  glory  and  vain-feeming 
OF  all  the  Stoicks,  all  the  truth  of  Chriflians, 
And  all  their  conftancy  :  Modefty  was  made 
When  me  was  firft  jp  tended.     When  me  blushes, 
It  is  the  holieft  thing  to  look  upon ; 
The  pureft  temple  of  her  feet,  that  eyer 
Made  Nature  a  blef&'d  founder.  ?^fjhv 

Proc.  Is  there  no  way  -*. 

3To  take  this  phenix  ? 

Licin.  None  but  in  her  afhes. 

Chi.  If  me 'Were  fat,  or  any  way  inclining 
To  eafe  or  pleafure,  or  affected  glory, 
Proud  to  be  feen  and  worfhipp'd,  'twere  a  venture ; 
But,  on  my  foul,  fhe's  chafter  than  cold  camphire. 

Bal.  I  think  fo  too  y  for  all  the  ways  of  woman, 
Like  a  full  fail,  fhe  bears  againft.     I  afk'd  her, 
After  my  many  offers,  walking  with  her, 
And  her  as  many  down  -denials,  how 
If  th'  emperor,  grown  mad  with  love,  mould  force  her  ? 
She  pointed  to  a  Lucrece  \  that  hung  by, 
And  with  an  angry  look,  that  from  her  eyes 
Shot  veftal  fire  againfi:  me,  me  departed. 

3  She  pointed  to  a  Lucrece.]  This  is  extremely  poetical,  and  a  very 
eminent  modern  has  imitated  it  in  the  very  belt  Tragedy  that  ths 
Englifh  ftage  has  produced  for  many  years  pall :    I  have  not  Mr. 
Fenton's  Mariamne  by  me,  but  the  lines,  as  I  remember,  are, 
'  Frowning,  with  a  victor's  haughty  air, 

*  He  pointed  to  a  picture  on  the  wall, 

*  Whofe  filent  eloquence  too  plainly  fpoke 
•*   His  fix'd  refolve  againft  the  fuit  I  urg'd. 

«  Mar.  What  pidure  ? 

'  Her.   Perfeus  led  in  chains  thro'  Rome.' 

The  reader  will  obferve,  that  Mr.  Fenton  is  not  fo  concife  and  ftriking 
as  our  Authors:  He  rifes  into  beauty  like  the  gradual  opening  of  a 
fair  morning  ;  our  Poets  break  out  at  once  in  full  luilre,  like  the  fun 
burfting  from  an  ecliplc.  Steward. 

Proc. 
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Proc.  This  is  the  firfl  wench  I  was  ever  pos'd  in  5 
Yet  I  have  brought  young  loving  things  together 
This  two-and-thirty  years. 

Chi.  I  find,  by  this  wench, 
The  calling  of  a  bawd  to  be  a  flrange, 
A  wife,  and  fubtle  calling,  and  for  none 
But  llaid,  difcreet,  and  underftanding  people : 
And,  as  the  tutor  to  great  Alexander 
Would  fay,  a  young  man  Ihould  not  dare  to  read 
His  moral  books,  'till  after  five- and- twenty ; 
So  muft  that  he  or  me,  that  will  be  bawdy, 
(I  mean  difcreetly  bawdy,  and  be  trufted) 
If  they  will  rife,  and  gain  experience, 
Well  ileep'd  in  years,  and  difcipline,  begin  it ; 
1  take  it,  'tis  no  boys*  play. 

Sal.  Well,  what's  thought  of; 

Proc.  The  emperor  mult  know  it. 

Licin.  If  the  women 
Should  chance  to  fail  too  ? 

Chi.  As  'tis  ten  to  one. 

Proc.  Why,  what  remains,  but  new  nets  for  the 
pure  hale  ? 

Chi.  Let's  go  confider  then  ;  and  if  all  fail, 
This  is  the  firlt  quick  eel,  that  fav'd  her  tail.  {Exeunt. 

SCENE      II. 

Enter  Lucina,  Ardelia,  and  Phorba. 
Ard.  You  ftill  infift  upon  that  idcl,  honour  4  : 
Can  it  renew  your  youth  ?  can  it  add  wealth 
That  takes  off  wrinkles  ?  can  it  draw  mens'  eyes 
To  gaze  upon  you  in  your  age  ?  can  honour, 
(That  truly  is  a  faint  to  none  but  foldiers, 
And,  look'd  into,  bears  no  reward  but  danger) 
Leave  you  the  mod  refpefted  perfon  living  ? 

4  You  Jtillinfift ,  &c.]  The  reader  who  will  c  snip-re  this  fcene  with 
the  perlu.iiives  againit  Chaflity,  introduced  by  Milton  into  the  cha- 
racter of  Comus,  will  readily  fee  how  much  that  excellent  Author 
has  been  indebted  to  this  play.  R. 

82  Or 
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Or  can  the  common  kifies  of  a  hufband, 

(Which  to  a  fprightly  lady  is  a  labour) 

Make  you  almpft  immortal  ?  You  are  cozen'd  ; 

The  honour  of  a  woman  is  her  praiies  •, 

The  way  to  get  thefe,  to  be  feen,  ,and  fought  too. 

And  not  to  bury  fuch  a  happy  fweetnefs 

Under  a  fmoaky  roof. 

Lucina.  I'll  hear  no  more. 

Ph&rba^  That  white  and  red,  and  all  that  blefled 

beauty, 

Kept  from  the  eyes,  that  make  it  fo,  is  nothing  : 
Then  you  are  rarely  fair,  when  men  proclaim  it. 
The  phenix,  were  me  never  feen,  were  doubted, 
That  moil  unvalued  horn  the  unicorn 
Bears  to  oppofe  the  huntfman,  were  it  nothing 
But  tale,  and  mere  tradition,  would  help  no  man  ; 
But  when  the  virtue's  known,  the  honour's  doubled. 
Virtue  is  either  lame,  or  not  at  all, 
And  love  a  facrilege,  and  not  a  faint, 
When  it  bars  up  the  way  to  mens'  petitions. 

Ard.  Nay, you  mail  love  your  hufband  too ;  we  come 

not 
To  make  a  monfler  of  you. 

Lucina.  Are  ye  women  ? 

Ard.  You'll -find  us  fo,  and  women  you  mall,  thank 

too, 
If  you  have  grace  to  make  your  ufe. 

Lucina.  Fy  on  ye ! 

Phvrba.  Alas,  poor  bafhful  lady  !   By  my  foul, 
Had  you  no  other  virtue  but  your  bluflies, 
And  I  a  man,  I  mould  run  mad  for  thofe. 
How  daintily  they  fct  her  off,  how  fweetly ! 

Ard.  Come,  goddefs,  come  ^  you  move  too  ne~f 

the  earth  •, 

It  muft  not  be !  a  better  orb  flays  for  you : 
Here  j  be  a  maid,  and  take  him^. 

5  Come  goddejfe,  come,  you  move  too  neer  the  earth, 
It  muft  not  be,  a  better  orbe  Jlaies  for  you: 
Here;  beamayd,  «»<sfcake'en,]  So fiiil  folio.    The  fecond  folia 
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Lucina.  Pray  leave  me. 

Pborba.  That  were  a  fin,  fweet  lady,  and  a  way 
To  make  us  guilty  of  your  melancholy  ; 
You  muft  not  be  alone ;  in  conversation 
Doubts  are  refolv'd,  and  what  flicks  near  the  confciencc 
Made  eafy,  and  allowable. 

Lucina.  Ye  are  devils  ! 

Ard.  That  you  may  one  day  blefsfor  your  damnation. 

Lucina.  I  charge  ye,'  in  the  name  of  Chaftity, 
Tempt  me  no  more !  How  ugly  ye  feem  to  me  ! 
There  is  no  wonder  men  defame  our  fex, 
And  lay  the  vices  of  all  ages  on  us, 
When  fuch  as  you  mall  bear  the  names  of  women  ! 
Jf  ye  had  eyes  to  fee  yourfelves,  or  fenfe 
Above  the  bafe  rewards  ye  play  the  bawds  for ^ 
If  ever  in  your  lives  ye  heard  of  goodnefs, 
Tho*  many  regions  off,  as  men  hear  thunder  •, 
If  ever  ye  had  fathers6,  and  they  fouls  ; 
Jf  ever  mothers,  and  not  fuch  as  you  are ; 
If  ever  any  thing  were  conftant  in  you, 
Befides  your  fins,  or  common  but  your  curfes7; 
If  ever  any  of  your  anceftors 

varies  in  the  third  line,  where  it  fays,  take's.**,  and  is  copied  in 
the  fubfequent  editions.     We  have  no  doubt  of  take  en  meaning  take 

PIM. 

6  If  ever  yt  bad  mothers,  and  they  fouls  ; 

If  ever  fathers,  and not  fuch  as  you  are. .]  The  neceffity  of  the 
tranfpofition  of  mothers  and  fathers  in  thefe  two  lines  mull  befelf- 
£vident.  Seward. 

7  If  ever  any  thing  ivere  conftant  in  you, 

Befide  your  fins*  or  coming  but  your  courfes.j  The  old  folio  read?, 
COMMINC  £«/j<?ar  CURSES.  In  attempting  to  correct  this,  the  latter 
editions  make  fomethirg  worfe  than  nonfenfe.  Before  I  faw  the  old 
folio  I  conjectured,  or  comely  but  four  dt-r/es,  but  was  unlatisfied  with 
it.  Common  being  exceeding  near  the  olo  word  camming  i  now  keep 
nearer  the  trace  of  the  letters  than  the  late  editions,  and  tear!,  or  com- 
mon but  your  curfes;  i.  e.  If  you  have  even  any  thing  in  common  with 
the  reit  of  woman-kind,  except  the  curfes  that  are  entailed  on  all. 

Se'ward. 

We  think  Mr.  Seward's  reading  right,  but  his  explanation  of  that 
reading  wrong.  The  fimole  meaning  is,  '  If  there  is  any  eflential 
'  ingredient  in  your  compofition  beficie  your  fins,  or  any  thing  common 
f  to  you  all  befide  the  curfes  that  attend  thofe  fins,  &c.' 

S  3  Died 
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Died  worth  a  noble  deed,  that  would  be  cherifh'd ; 
Soul-frighted  with  this  black  infection, 
You'd  run  from  one  another,  to  repentance, 
And  from  your  guilty  eyes  drop  out  thofe  fins, 
That  made  ye  blind,  and  beafts  ! 

Phorba.  You  fpeak  well,  lady  -, 
A  fign  of  fruitful  education, 
If  your  religious  zeal  had  wifdom  with  it. 

Ard.  This  lady  was  ordain'd  to  blefs  the  empire, 
And  we  may  all  give  thanks  for't. 

Phorba,  I  believe  you. 

Ard.  If  any  thing  redeem  the  emperor 
From  his  wild  flying  courfes,  this  is  me  : 
She  can  inftruct  him,  if  ye  mark  ;  fhe's  wife  too. 

Phorba.  Exceeding  wife,  which  is  a  wonder  in  her ; 
And  ib  religious,  that  I  well  believe, 
Tho'  me  would  fin  me  cannot. 

Ard.  And  befides, 

She  has  the  empire's  caufe  in  hand,  not  love's  ; 
There  lies  the  main  confideration, 
For  which  fhe's  chiefly  born. 

Phorba.  She  finds  that  point 
Stronger  than  we  can  tell  her ;  and,  believe  it, 
1  look  by  her  means  for  a  reformation, 
And  fuch  a  one,  and  fuch  a  rare  way  carried, 
That  all  the  world  fhall  wonder  at. 

Ard.  'Tis  true. 

I  never  thought  the  emperor  had  wifdom, 
Pity,  or  fair  affection  to  his  country, 
'Till  he  profefs'd  this  love :  God's  give 'em  children, 
Such  as  her  virtues  merit,  and  his  zeal ! 
I  look  to  fee  a  Numa  from  this  lady, 
Or  greater  than  Q&avius. 

Phorba.  Do  you  mark  too, 
(Which  is  a  noble  virtue)  how  fhe  blufhes, 
And  what  a  flowing  modefty  runs  thro'  her, 
When  we  but  name  the  emperor  ? 

Ard.  But  mark  it  ? 
Yes,  and  admire  it  too  j  for  (he  confiders, 

Tho* 
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Tho'  me  be  fair  as  Heav'n,  and  virtuous 
As  holy  truth,  yet  to  the  emperor 
She  is  a  kind  of  nothing  but  her  fervice, 
Which  (he  is  bound  to  offer,  and  fhe'll  do  it ; 
And  when  her  country's  caufe  commands  affection, 
She  knows  obedience  is  the  key  of  virtues  : 
Then  fly  the  blufhes  out,  like  Cupid's  arrows  ; 
A  nd  tho'  the  tie  of  marriage  to  her  lord 
Would  fain  cry,  '  Stay,  Lucina!'  yet  the  caufe, 
And  general  wifdom  of  the  prince's  love, 
Makes  her  find  furerends,  and  happier; 
And  if  the  firft  were  chafte,  this  is  twice  doubled. 

Pborba.  Her  tartnefs  unto  us  too 

Ard.  That's  a  wife  one 

Phorba.  I  rarely  like  •,  it  fhews  a  rifmg  wifdom, 
That  chides  all  common  fools  as  dare  enquire 
What  princes  would  have  private. 

Ard.  What  a  lady 
Sh#ll  we  be  blefs'd  to  ferve  ? 

Lucina.  Go,  get  ye  from  me ! 
Ye  are  your  purfes'  agents,  not  the  prince's. 
Is  this  the  virtuous  lore  ye  train'd  me  out  to  ? 
Am  I  a  woman  fit  to  imp  your  vices  ? 
But  that  I  had  a  mother,  and  a  woman, 
Whofe  ever-living  fame  turns  all  it  touches 
Into  the  good  itfelf  is,  I  mould  now 
Ev'n  doubt  myfelf,  1  have  been  fearch'd  fo  near 
The  very  foul  of  honour.     Why  mould  you  two, 
That  happily  have  been  as  chafte  as  I  am, 
(Fairer  I  think  by  much,  for  yet  your  faces, 
Like  ancient  well-built  piles,  mew  worthy  ruins) 
After  that  angel-age,  turn  mortal  devils  ? 
For  mame,  for  woman-hood,  for  what  ye  have  been, 
(For  rotten  cedars  have  borne  goodly  branches) 
If  ye  have  hope  of  any  Heav'n,  but  court, 
Which,  like  a  dream,  you'll  find  hereafter  vanifh, 
Or  at  the  belt,  but  fubjecl  to  repentance, 
Study  no  more  to  be  ill  fpoken  of! 
Let  women  live  themfelves ;  if  they  muft  fall, 

S  4  Their 
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Their  own  defti  uclion  find  'em,  not  your  fevers. 

Ard.  Madam,  you  are  fo  excellent  in  all, 
And  I  inult  tell  it  you  with  admiration, 
So  true  a  joy  y^u  have,  io  fweet  a  fear, 
And,  when  you  come  to  anger,  'tis  fo  noble, 
That,  for  mine  own  part,  I  could  dill  offend, 
To  hear  you  angry  :  Women  that  want  that, 
And  your  way  guided  (elie  I  count  it  nothing) 
Are  either  fools  or  cowards. 

Pbcrba.  She  were  a  miftrefs  for  no  private  greatnefs> 
Could  me  not  frown  a  ravifh'd  kifs  from  anger : 
And  fuch  an  anger  as  this  lady  learns  us, 
Stuck  with  fuch  pleating  dangers,  gods,  I  afk  ye, 
Which  of  ye  all  could  hold  from  ? 

Lucina.  I  perceive  ye ; 

Your  own  dark  fins  dwell  with  ye !  and  that  price 
You  fell  the  chaftity  of  modeft  wives  at, 
Run 8  to  difeaies  with  your  bones  !  I  fcorn  ye  ; 
And  all  the  nets  ye've  pitch'd  to  catch  my  virtues, 
Like  fpiders'  webs,  I  fweep  away  before  me, 
Go,  tt- 11  the  emperor,  ye've  met  a  woman, 
That  neither  his  own  perfon,  which  is  god-like, 
The  world  be  rules,  nor  what  that  world  can  purchafej 
Nor  all  the  glories  fubjecl;  to  a  Csefar, 
The  honours  that  he  oIFers  for  my  body, 
The  hopes,  gifts,  everlafting  flatteries, 
Nor  any  thing  that's  his,  and  apt  to  tempt  me, 
No,  not  to  be  the  mother  of  the  empire, 
And  queen  of  all  the  holy  fires  he  worfhips, 
Can  make  a  whore  of ! 

Ard.  You  miftake  us,  lady. 

Lucina.  Yet,  tell  him  this  has  thus  much  weaken'd  me. 
That  I  have  heard  his  knaves,  and  you  his  matrons, 
(Fit  nurfes  for  his  fins)  which  gods  forgive  me  ! 
But,  ever  to  be  leaning  to  his  folly, 
Or  to.be  brought  to  love  his  luft,  afiure  him, 
And  from  her  mouth  whofe  life  mall  make  it  certain, 

8  Runs  to  difeafes.]  Former  editions.  Seixard. 

I  nevey 
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I  never  can !  I  have  a  noble  hufband, 
(Pray  tell  him  that  too)  yet  a  noble  name, 
A  noble  family,  and,  laft,  a  confcience. 
Thus  much  for  your  anfwer :  For  yourfelves, 
Ye've  liv'd  the  fhame  of  women,  die  the  better  I 

[Exit. 

Pborba.  What's  now  to  do  ? 

Ard.  Ev'n  as  (he  faid,  to  die  •, 
For  there's  no  living  here,  and  women  thus, 
I'm  fure,  for  us  two. 

Pborba.  Nothing  flick  upon  her  ? 

Ard.  We've  loft  a  mafs  of  money.     Well,  dame 

Virtue, 
Yet  you  may  halt,  if  good  luck  ferve. 

Phorba.  Worms  take  her ! 
She  has  almoft  fpoil'd  our  trade. 

Ard.  So  godly ! 
This  is  ill-breeding,  Phorba. 

Pborba.  If  the  women 

Should  have  a  longing  now  to  fee  this  monfter, 
And  me  convert  'em  all ! 

Ard.  That  may  t>e,  Phorba ; 
But  if  it  be,  I'll  have  the  young  men  gelded. 
Come,  let's  go  think ;  Ihe  mult  not  'fcape  us  thus : 
There  is  a  certain  feafon,  if  we  hit, 
That  women  may  be  rid  without  a  bit.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE      III. 

Enter  Maximus  and  ALcius. 

Max.  I  cannot  blame  the  nations,  noble  friend, 
That  they  fall  off  fo  faft  from  this  wild  man ; 
When  (under  our  allegiance  be  it  fpoken, 
And  the  moft  happy  tie  of  our  affections) 
The  world's   weight  groans  beneath  him.     Whece 

lives  virtu?, 

Honour,  difcretion,  wifdom  ?  Who  are  call'd 
And  chofen  to  the  Iteering  of  the  empire, 

But 
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But  bawds,  •and^ngibg-girlS 9  ?  Oh,  my  Aeciiis! 
The  glory. of  a  foldler,  and  the  truth 
Of  men,  made  up  for  goodnefs-fake,  like  fliells  ", 
Grow  to  the  ragged  walls,  for  want  of  a<5tion  : 
Only  your  happy  felf,  and  I  that  love  you, 

Which  is  a  larger  means  to  me  than  favour 

jEcius.  No  more,  my  worthy  friend ;  tho*  thefe  be 

truths, 

And  tho'  thefe  truths  would  afk  a  reformation, 
At  leaft,  a  little  ftjuaring,  yet  remember, 
We  are  but  fubjecls,  Maximus  •,  obedience 
To  what  is  done,  and  grief  for  what  is  ill  done, 
,Is  all  we  can  call  ours.     The  hearts  of  princes 
Are  like  the  temples  of  the  gods ;  pure  incenfe, 
Until  unhallow'd  hands  defile  thofe  offerings, 
Burns  ever  there  ;  we  mull, not  put  'em  out, 
Becaule  the  priefts  that  touch  thofe  fweets  are  wicked; 
We  dare  not,  deareft  friend,  nay  more,  we  cannot, 
(Whilft  we  confider  who  we  are,  and  how, 
To  what  laws  bound,  much  more  t;o  what  law-giver ; 
Whilft  majefty  is  made  to  be  obey'd, 
And  not  enquir'd  into ;  whilft  gods  and  angels 
Make  but  a  rule  as  we  do,  tho'  a  ftricter) 

9  Ob,  my  /Ecius.]   Our  Authors  always  make  three  fyllables  of 
jftcius,  1  therefore  divide  the  diphthong.  Seiuard. 

.  The  firft  folio  fometimes  exhibits  JEdus,  fometimes  Aecius,  which 
we  follow  ;  tho'  the  meafure  commonly  warrants  the  dieerefis  adopted 
by  Mr.  Seward ;  and  which  was  ufed  fjrft,  we  believe,  by  Lovelace, 
in  his  Commendatory  Verfes. 

10  _  —//^  (hells, 

Grow  to  the  ragged  walls  for  want  ofa.8ion.~\  The  mell-fift)  that 
grows  to  {tones  leems  to  have  the  leail  motion,  lenfe  and  life  of  any 
known  animal,  and  therefore  a  ftate  of  inaction  might  be  beautifully 
reprefented  by  thefe  ;  but  then  rocks  would  be  a  much  properer  word 
than  -walls  for  them  to  grow  to.  1  therefore  believe  the  true  word' 
to  \szjhieldi  initead  of  fhelh.  A  fo.'dier  without  aftion  is  very  perti- 
nently compared  to  the  ruily  (hields  which  were,  in  our  Authors  time, 
the  cuilomary  ornaments  of  the  ragged  walls  of  all  the  old  manfion- 
houfes  in  the  kingdom.  There  is  another  fenfe  of/WA,  •visa,  fuch 
as  fnails  often  leave  on  walls  ;  butjhield,  being  a  much  more  foldier- 
like  metaphor,  I  believe  it  the  original.  Seward. 

We  think^W/j  right.      It  would  have  been  a  ridiculous  purfuit  of 
the  metaphor  to  have  fubftituted  rocks  for  walls. 

Like 
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Like  defp'rate  and  unfeafon'd  fools,   let  fly 
Our  killing  angers,  and  forfake  our  honours. 

Max.  My  noble  friend,  (from  whofe  inft ructions 
I  never  yet  took  furfeit)  weigh  but  thus  much, 
Nor  think  I  fpeak  it  with  ambition, 
For,  by  the  gods,  I  do  not !  Why,  Aecius, 
Why  are  we  thus,  or  how  become  thus  wretched  ? 

jtEcius.  You'll  fall  again  into  your  fit. 

Max.  I  will  not. — 

Or,  are  we  now  no  more  the  fons  of  Romans, 
No  more  the  followers  of  their  happy  fortunes, 
But  conquer'd  Gauls,  or  quivers  for  the  Parthians  ? 
Why  is  this  emperor,  this  man  we  honour, 
This  god  that  ought  to  be 

ALcius.  You  are  too  curious. 

Max.  Good,  give  me  leave. — Why  is  this  author 
of  us 

Mcius.  I  dare  not  hear  you  fpeak  thus, 

Max.  I'll  be  modeft.— 
Thus  led  away,  thus  vainly  led  away, 
And  we  beholders  ?  Mifconceive  me  not; 
I  fow  no  danger  in  my  words.     But  wherefore, 
And  to  what  end,  are  we  the  fons  of  fathers 
Famous,  and  fall  to  Rome  ?  Why  are  their  virtues 
Stamp'd  in  the  dangers  of  a  thoufand  battles, 
For  goodnefs-fake  ?  their  honours  time  out-daring? 
I  think,  for  our  example. 

JEcius.  You  fpeak  nobly. 

Max.  Why  are  we  feeds  of  thefe  then,  to  fhake  hands 
With  bawds  and  bafe  informers,  kifs  di  (credit, 
And  court  her  like  a  miftrefs  ? — Pray,  your  leave  yet. — 
You'll  fay,  the  emperor  is  young,  and  apt 
To  take  impreffion  rather  from  his  pleaiures, 
Than  any  conftant  worthinefs  "  :  It  may  be. 

11   - — young,  and  apt 

To  take  imprejpon  rather  from  bis  pleafures, 

Than  any  conjlant  worthinefs.]   Mr.  Seward  thinks  the  lad  line 

obfcure,  and  aflcs,  '   Does  it  mean,  that  the  emperor,  being  young, 

'  took  impreffions  more  from   his  pleafures  than  from  virtue  and 

»  \yorthinefs ?'  This  is  certainly  the  obvious  meaning;  but  as  that 

gentleman 
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But,  why  do  thefe,  the  people  call  his  pleafures, 
Exceed  the  moderation  of  a  man  ? 
Nay,  to  fay  juftly,  friend,  why  are  they  vices, 
And  fuch  as  make  our  worths  with  foreign  nations? 
Mclus.  You  fearch  the  fore  too  deep,  and  I  muft 

tell  you, 

In  any  other  man  this  had  been  boldnefs, 
And  fo  rewarded.     Pray  deprefs  your  fpirit ; 
For  tho'  I  conftantly  believe  you  honeft, 
(You  were  no  friend"  for  meelfe)  and  what  now 
You  freely  fpake,  but  good  you  owe  to  th'  empire, 
Yet  take  heed,  worthy  Maximus  -,  all  ears 
Hear  not  with  that  diitin<5tion  mine  do,  few 
You'll  find  admonifners,  but  urgers  of  your  actions, 
And  to  the  heavieft,  friend  :  And  pray  confider, 
We  are  but  fhadows,  motions  others  give  us  ^ 
And  tho'  our  pities  may  become  the  times, 
Juftly  our  powers  cannot.     Make  me  worthy 
To  be  your  ever  friend  in  fair  allegiance, 
But  not  in  force :  For,  durft  mine  own  foul  urge  me 
(And,  by  that  foul,  I  fpeak  my  jnft  affections) 
To  turn  my  hand  from  truth,  which  is  obedience, 
And  give  the  helm  my  virtue  holds  to  anger, 
Tho'  I  had  both  the  bleffings  of  the  Bruti, 
And  both  their  irrigations,  tho'  my  caufe 
Carried  a  face  of  juitice  beyond  theirs, 
And,  as  I  am,  a  fervant  to  my  fortunes, 
That  daring  foul,  that  firft  taught  difobediencc, 
Should  feel  the  firft  example.     Say  the  prince, 
As  I  may  well  believe,  feems  vicious, 
Who  juftly  knows  'tis  not  to  try  our  honours  ? 
Or,  fay  he  be  an  ill  prince,  are  we  therefore 
Fit  fires  to  purge  him  ?  No,  my  deareft  friend, 
The  elephant  is  never  won  with  anger, 

gentleman  conceives  it  to  bey?//?y  exfreffid,  that  it  is  but  a  poor  apology 
for  Valentinian,    and  that  the  natural  apology  Jhould  be,    '   That  the 
'  emperor  was  apt  to  take  imprefiions  from  iiis  pleafures,  but  was  not 
•habitually  <vicious?  he  chufes  to  read, 
Than  avy  conjlant  wqrthleflhefs. 

s,  fays  he-,  is  certainly  a  beautiful  word.' 

Nor 
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Nor  muft  that  man  that  would  reclaim  a  lion, 
Take  him  by  th'  teeth. 

Max.  I  pray  miftake  me  not. 

jEcius.  Our  honeft  actions,  and  the  light  that  breaks 
Like  morning  from  our  fervice,  chafte  and  blulhing, 
Is  that  that  pulls  a  prince  back ;  then  he  fees, 
And  not  till  then  truly  repents  his  errors, 
When  fubjects'  chriftal  fouls  are  glafies  to  him. 

Max.  My  ever- honour'd  friend, I'll  take  your  counfeL 
The  emperor  appears  ;  I'll  leave  you  to  him; 
And  as  we  both  affect  him,  may  he  flourifh  !    [Exit. 

Enter  Vakntinian  and  Chilax. 

Val.  Is  that  the  beft  news  ? 

Chi.  Yet  the  belt  we  know,  Sir. 

Vol.  Bid  Maximus  come  to  me,  and  be  gone  then. 
Mine  own  head  be  my  helper ;  thele  are  fools. 
How  now,  Aecius  ?  are  the  foldiers  quiet  ? 

jEcius.  Better,  I  hope,  Sir,  than  they  were. 

Vol.  They're  pleas'd,  I  hear, 
To  cenfure  me  extremely  for  my  pleafures ; 
Shortly,  they'll  fight  againft  me. 

Mcius.  Gods  defend,  Sir ! 

And,  for  their  cenfu res,  they  are  fuch  Ihrewdjudgers, 
A  donative  of  ten  fefterties, 
I'll  undertake,  mail  make  'em  ring  your  praifes, 
More  than  they  fang  your  pleafures. 

Val.  I  believe  thee. 
Art  thou  in  love,  Aecius,  yet  ? 

jEcius.  Oh,  no,  Sir! 
I  am  too  coarfe  for  ladies  -,  rr,y  embraces, 
That  only  am  acquainted  with  alarums, 
Would  break  their  tender  bodies. 

Val,  Never  fear  it  -9 
They're  flronger  than  you  think  ;    they'll  hold  the 

hammer. 

My  emprefs  fwears  thou  art  a  ludy  foldier ; 
A  good  one,  I  believe  thee. 
.  All  that  goodnefs 

Is 
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Is  but  your  grace's  creature. 

Val  Tell  me  truly - 

For  thou  dar'ft  tell  me. 

Mcius.  Any  thing  concerns  you, 
That's  fit  for  me  to  ipeak,  and  you  to  pardon. 

Val.  What  fay  the  foldiers  of  me  ?  and  the  fame 

words  -, 

Mince  'em  not,  good  Aecius,  but  deliver 
The  very  forms  and  tongues  they  talk  withal. 

Mcius.  I'll  tell  your  grace ;  but,  with  this  caution, 
You  be  not  ftirr'd :  For  mould  the  gods  live  with  us, 
Ev'n  thofe  we  certainly  believe  are  righteous, 
Give  'em  but  drink,  they'd  cenfure  them  too. 

Val.  Forward. 

ALcius.  Then,  to  begin,  they  fay  you  fleep  too  much, 
By  which  they  judge  your  majefty  too  fenfual, 
Apt  to  decline  your  ftrength  to  eafe  and  pleafures ; 
And  when  you  do  not  deep,  you  drink  too  much, 
From  which  they  fear  fufpicions  firft,  then  ruins ; 
And  when  ye  neither  drink  nor  fleep,  ye  wench  much, 
Which,  they  affirm,  firft  breaks  your  underftanding, 
Then  takes  the  edge  of  honour,  makes  us  feem 
(That  are  the  ribs  and  rampires  of  the  empire) 
Fencers,  and  beaten  fools,  and  fo  regarded. 
But  I  believe  'em  not  •,  for,  were  thefe  truths, 
Your  virtue  can  correct  them. 

Val.  They  ipeak  plainly. 

jtEcius.  They  fay  moreover  (fmce  your  grace  will 

have  it ; 

For  they  will  talk  their  freedoms,  tho'  the  fword 
Were  in  their  throat)  that  of  late  time,  like  Nero, 
And  with  the  fame  forgetfulnefs  of  glory, 
You've  got  a  vein  of  fidling ;  fo  they  term  it. — 

Vol.  Some  drunken  dreams,  Aecius. 

jEcius.  So  I  hope,  Sir. — 
And  that  you  rather  ftudy  cruelty, 
And  to  be  fear'd  for  blood,  than  lov'd  for  bounty, 
(Which  makes  the  nations,  as  they  fay,  defpile  you) 
Telling  your  years  and  actions  by  their  deaths 

Whofc 
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Whofe  truth  and  ftrength  of  duty  made  you  Casfar,  » 
They  fay  befides,  you  nourifh  ftrange  devourers, 
Fed  with  the  fat  o'  th'  empire,  they  call  bawds, 
Lazy  and  luftfui  creatures,  that  abule  you; 
A  people,  as  they  term  'em,  made  of  paper, 
In  which  the  fee  ret  fins  of  each  man's  monies 
Are  feal'd  and  fent  a-working  ". 

Val  What  fin's  next  ? 
For  I  perceive  they  have  no  mind  to  fpare  me. 

jEcius.  Norhurtye,o'  my  foul,  Sir  !  But  fuch  people 
(Nor  can  the  power  of  man  icftrain  it)  when 
They're  full  of  meat  and  eaie,  mult  prattle. 

Val.  Forward. 

JEcius.  I've  fpoke  too  much,  Sir. 

Val.  I'll  have  all. 

JEcius.  It  fits  not 

Your  ears  mould  hear  their  vanities  ;  no  profit  » 

Can  juftly  rife  to  you  from  their  behaviour, 
Unlefs  you  were  guilty  of  thole  crimes. 

Val.  It  may  be 
I  am  fb ;  therefore  forward. 

jEcius.  I  have  ever 
Learn'd  to  obey,  nor  mall  my  life  refill  it. 

Val.  No  more  apologias. 

JEcius.   They  grieve  befides,   Sir, 
To  lee  the  nations,  whom  our  ancient  virtue 
With  many  a  weary  marchand  hunger  conquer'd, 
With  lofs  of  many  a  daring  life  fubdued, 
Fall  from  their  fair  obedience,  and  e'en  murmur 
To  fee  the  warlike  eagles  mew  their  honours        « 
In  obfcure  towns,  that  wont  to  prey  on  princes. 
They  cry  for  enemies,  and  tell  the  captains, 

*  The  fruits  of  Italy  are  lufcious  -,  give  us  Egypt, 

*  Or  fandy  Africk,  to  difplay  our  valours, 

*  There  where  ourfwords  may  makeus  meat,and  danger 

11   .         made  of  paper, 

In  which  the  fecret  ,'im  of  each  man's  monies 
Are  feat1  d  and  fent  a-working  }    Thi>  pal&ge  Mr  Seward  pro- 
nounces extremely  obfcure,  and  for  monies  fubftitu  cs  body       We  find 
no  difficulty ;  it  means  fimply,  '  The  fins  purchased  by  money. ' 

'  Digeft 
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*  Digeft  our  well-got  viands.     Here  our  weapons, 

*  And  bodies  that  were  made  for  fhining  brafs, 

*  Are  both  unedg'd  and  old  with  eafe  and  women.* 
And  then  they  cry  again,  *  Where  are  the  Germans, 

*  Lin'd  with  hot  Spain,  or  Gallia  ?  Bring  'em  on, 

*  And  let  the  fon  of  war,  fteel'd  Mithridates, 

*  Lead  up  his  winged  Parthians  like  a  ftorm, 

*  Hiding  the  face  of  Heav'n  with  fhow'rs  of  arrows  : 

*  Yet  we  dare  fight  like  Romans  !'  Then,  as  foldiers, 
Tir'd  with  a  weary  march,  they  tell  their  wounds, 
E'en  weeping-ripe  they  were  no  more,  nor  deeper, 
And  glory  in  thofe  fears  that  make  'em  lovely. 
And,  fitting  where  a  camp  was,  like  fad  pilgrims, 
They  reckon  up  the  times,  and  living  labours, 

Of  Julius  or  Germanicus  -,  and  wonder 

That  Rome,  whofe  turrets  once  were  topt  with  honours^ 

Can  now  forget  the  cuftom  of  her  conquefts  : 

And  then  they  blame  your  grace,  and  fay,  '  Who 

leads  us  ? 

Shall  we  Hand  here  like  ftatues  ?  were  our  fathers^ 
The  fons  of  lazy  Moors  ?  our  princes  Perfians  ? 
Nothing  but  filks  and  foftnefs  ?  Curfes  on  'em 
That  firft  taught  Nero  wantonnefs  and  blood, 
Tiberius  doubts,  Caligula  all  vices  ! 

For,  from  the  fpring  of  thefe,  fucceeding  princes ' 

Thus  they  talk,  Sir. 

Val  Well, 
Why  do  you  hear  thefe  things  ? 

Mc'tus.  Why  do  you  do  'em  ? 
I  take  the  gods  to  witnefs,  with  more  forrow, 
And^more  vexation,  do  I  hear  thefe  taintures, 
Than  were  my  life  dropt  from  me  thro'  an  hour-glafs ! 

Val.  Belike  then  you  believe 'em,  or  at  leaft 
Are  glad  they  mould  be  ib.     Take  heed!  you  were 

better 

Build  your  own  tomb,  and  run  into  it  living, 
Than  dare  a  prince's  anger  ! 

Mclus.  I  am  old,  Sir, 
And  ten  years  more  addition,  is  but  nothing  : 

Now, 
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faow,  if  my  life  be  pleafing  to  you,  take  it  ! 

Upon  my  knees,  if  ever  any  fervice, 

(As,  let  me  brag,  fome  have  been  worthy  notice) 

If  ever  any  worth,  or  truft  you  gave  me, 

Deferv'd  a  fair  refpect  ;  if  all  my  actions, 

The  hazards  of  my  youth,  colds,  burnings,  wants, 

For  y6u  and  for  the  empire,  be  not  vices  ; 

By  that  ftile  you  have  itampt  upon  me,  Soldier; 

Let  me  not  fall  into  the  hands  of  wretches  ! 

VaL  1  underftand  you  not. 

jEcius.  Let  not  this  body, 
That  has  look'd  bravely  in  his  blood  for  Csefar, 
And  covetous  of  wounds,  and  for  your  fafety, 
After  the  'fcape  of  fwords,  fpears,  flings,  and  arrows, 
('Gainit  which  my  beaten  body  was  mine  armour) 
The  feas,  and  thirfty  defarts,  now  be  purchafe 
For  flaves,  and  bafe  informers.     I  fee  anger 
And  death  look  thro'  your  eyes  j  I'm  mark'd  for 

(laughter, 

And  know  the  telling  of  this  truth  has  made  me 
A  man  clean  loft  to  this  world  :  I  embrace  it  -t 
Only  my  laft  petition,  facred  Casfar, 
Is,  I  may  die  a  Roman  ! 

Val  Rife,  my  friend  ftill, 
And  worthy  of  my  love.     Reclaim  the  foldier  ; 
I'll  ftudy  to  do  fo  upon  myfelf  too.     Go  ; 
Keep  your  command,  and  profper. 

Life  to  Casfar  !  [Exit. 


Enter  Cbilax. 

Chi.  Lord  Maximus  attends  your  grace. 

Val.  Go  tell  him, 
I'll  meet  him  in  the  gallery. 
The  honefty  of  this  Aecius 
(Who  is  indeed  the  bulwark  of  the  empire) 
Has  div'd  fo  deep  into  me,  that  of  all 
The  fins  I  covet,  but  this  woman's  beauty^ 
With  much  repentance,  now  I  could  be  quit  of: 
But  me  is  fuch  a  pleafure,  being  good, 
That,  tho'  I  were  a  god,  fhe'd  fire  my  blood.     \Ey.e. 

VOL.  IV.  T  ACT 
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A  C  T     II.       S  C  E  N  E     I. 

Valentinian,  Maximus,  Licinius^  Proculus,  and  Cbilast, 
as  at  dice. 

Val.  1\T  A  Y,  ye  fhall  fet  my  hand  out ;  'tis  notjuft 
^^J    I  ihould  negled  my  fortune,  now  'tis  pro- 
fperous. 

Licin.  If  I  have  any  thing  to  fet  your  grace,. 
But  cloaths,  or  good  conditions,  let  me  perifh  1 
You've  all  my  money,  Sir. 

Proc.  And  mine. 

Chi.  And  mine  too. 

Max.  Unlefs  your  grace  will  credit  us. 

Val.  No  bare  board. 

Licin.  Then,  at  my  garden-houfe, 

Val.  The  orchard  too  ? 

Licin.  An't  pleafe  your  grace. 

Val.  Have  at  'em. 

Proc .  They  are  loft. 

Licin.  Why,  farewell,  fig-trees  I 

Val.  Who  lets  more  ? 

Chi.  At  my  horfe,  Sir. 

Val.  The  dappled  Spaniard  ? 

Chi.  He. 

Val.  He's  mine. 

Chi.  He  is  fo. 

Max.  Your  fhort  horfe  is  foon  curried. 

Chi.  So  it  feems,  Sir  •, 
So  may  your  mare  be  too,  if  luck  ferve. 

Max.  Ha? 

Chi.  Nothing,  my  lord,  but  grieving  at  my  fortune. 

Val.  Come,  Maximus,  you  were  not  wont  to  flinch 
thus. 

Max.  By  Heaven,  Sir,  I've  loft  all  } 

Vtl.  There's  a  ring  yet. 

Max.  This  was  -not  made  to  lofe,  Sir. 

^  Val 
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Val.  Some  love-token  ? 
Set  it,  I  fay  ! 

Max.  I  do  befeech  your  grace, 
Rather  name  any  houfe  I  have. 

Val.  How  ftrange, 

And  curious  you  are  grown  of  toys !  Redeem't, 
If  ib  I  win  it,  when  you  pleafe  ;  to-morrow, 
Or  next  day,  as  you  will,  I  care  not ; 
But  only  for  my  luck  fake :  'Tis  not  rings 
Can  make  me  richer. 

Max.  Wili  you  throw,  Sir  ?  There  'tis. 

Val.   Why  then,  have  at- it  fairly. — Mine. 

Max.  Your  grace. 
Is  only  ever  fortunate.    To-morrow, 
An't  be  your  pleafure,  Sir,  I'll  pay  the  price  on't. 

Val.  To-morrow  you  mall  have  it  without  price,  Sir, 
But  this  day  'tis  my  victory.    Good  Maximus, 
Now  I  bethink  myielf,  go  to  Aecius, 
And  bid  him  mufter  all  the  cohorts  prefently  •, 
(They  mutiny  for  pay,  I  hear)  and  be  you 
Affiftant  to  him.    When  you  know  their  numbers, 
Ye  lhall  have  monies  for  'em,  and  above 
Something  to  flop  their  tongues  withal. 

Max.  I  will,  Sir  : 
And  gods  preferve  you  in  this  mind  ftill ! 

Vol.  Shortly, 
I'll  lee  'em  march  myfelf. 

Max.  Gods  ever  keep  you  !  \_Exif. 

Val.  To  what  end  do  you  think  this  ring  mail  fervc 

now  ? 

For  you  are  fellows  only  know  by  rote, 
As  birds  record  their  leflbns. 

Cbi.  For  the  lady. 

Val.  But  how  for  her  ? 

Cbi.  That  I  confefs  I  know  not. 

ValThen  pray  for  him  that  does.  Fetch  me  an  eunuch 
That  never  law  her  yet ;  and  you  two  fee  {Exit  Cbilax. 
The  court  made  like  a  Paradife. 

Licin.  We  will,  Sir. 

Val.  Full  of  fair  (hows  and  muficks  ;  all  your  arts 
Ta  (As 
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(As  I  mall  give  inftructions)  fcrew  to  th'  higheft, 
For  my  main  piece  is  now  a-doing :  And,  for  fear 
You  fliould  not  take,  I'll  have  another  engine, 
Such  as,  if  virtue  be  not  only  in  her, 
She  mail  not  chuie  but  lean  to.     Let  the  women 
Put  on  a  graver  mow  of  welcome, 

Proc.  Well,  Sir. 

Val.  They  are  a  thought  too  eager. 

Enter  Chilax  and  Lycias. 

Cbi.  Here's  the  eunuch. 

Lycias.  Long  life  to  Casfar ! 

Val.  I  muft  ufe  you,  Lycias : 
Come,  let's  walk  in,  and  then  I'll  mew  you  all. 
If  women  may  be  frail,  this  wench  fhall  fall.  [Esteunf. 

SCENE      II. 

Enter  Claudia  and  Marcellina. 

Clau.  Sirrah,  what  ails  my  lady,  that  of  late- 
She  never  cares  for  company  ? 

Mare.  I  know  not, 
Unlels  it  be  that  company  caufes  cuckolds.. 

Clau.  That  were  a  childilh  fear. 

Marc.  What  were  thofe  ladies 
Came  to  her  lately  ?  from  the  court  ? 

Clau.  The  fame,  wench. 

Some  grave  inftructors,  on  my  life ;  they  look 
For  all  the  world  like  old  hatch'd  hilts. 

Marc.  'Tis  true,  wench. 

For  here  and  there  (and  yet  they  painted  well  too) 
One  might  difcover,  where  the  gold  was  worn, 
Their  iron  ages. 

Clau.  If  my  judgment  fail  not, 
They  have  been  iheath'd,  like  rotten  mips 

Marc.  It  may  be. 

Clau.  For,  if  ye  mark  their  rudders,  they  hang  weakly. 

Marc.  They  have  paft  the  line  belike.     Wouldft 

live,  Claudia, 
'Till  thou  wert  fuch  as  they  are  ? 
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Clau.  Chimney-pieces  ? 

Now  Heav'n  have  mercy  on  me,  and  young  men ! 
I'd  rather  make  a  drallery  'till  thirty IJ. 
"While  I  were  able  to  endure  a  tempeft, 
And  bear  my  fights  out  bravely,  'till  my  tackle 
Whittled  i'  th'  wind,  and  held  againft  all  weathers, 
While  I  were  able  to  bear  with  my  tires, 
And  ib  difcharge  'em,  I  would  willingly 
Live,  Marcellina ;  not  'till  barnacles 
Bred  in  my  fides. 

Marc .  Thou  art  i'  th'  right,  wench : 
For  who  would  live,  whom  pleafures  had  forfaken, 
To  ftand  at  mark,  and  cry,  '  a  bow  fhort,  fignior  ?' 
Were  there  not  men  came  hither  too  ? 

Clau.  Brave  fellows  ; 
I  fear  me,  bawds  of  five  i'  th'  pound. 

Marc.  How  know  you  ? 

Clau.  They  gave  me  great  lights  to  it. 

Marc.  Take  heed,  Claudia  ! 

Clau.  Let  them  take  heed  ;  the  fpring  comes  on, 

Marc.  To  me  now, 
They  feem'd  as  noble  vifitants. 

Clau.  To  me  now, 

Nothing  lefs,  Marcellina;  for  I  mark'd 'em, 
And,  by  {his  honeft  light,  (for  yet  'tis  morning) 

1 J  1  bad  rather  make  a  drallery  /;'//  thirty. ]  What  the  word  drallery 
fignifies,  if  genuine  ;  or  if  corrupt,  what  may  be  the  true  one,  is  be- 
yond Mr.  Sympfon's  and  my  reach.  The  context  requires  the  name 
offomefhip.  Se-iuard. 

Draliery.]  No  Englifh  Dictionary,  or  Author  that  we  know,  ex- 
hibits the  word  drallery.  That  it  is  corrupt,  therefore,  is  fcarcely  to  be 
doubted ;  but  we  do  not  think  with  Mr.  Seward,  that  the  context  abfo- 
lutely  requires  the  name  of  fome  (hip.  Marcellina  afks,  '  Wouldlt  thou, 
'  live  till  thou  wert  fuch  as  they  are  ?'  to  which  Claudia  replies,  '  She 
'  had  rather  have  a  (hort  life  and  a  merry  one,'  and  then  recurs  to  the 
fea-metaphors  in  which  they  had  been  converfing  before.  In  this  fenfe, 
might  we  not  venture  to  read,  not  being  able  to  make  fenfe  of  the 
prelent  text, 

TV  rather  make  a  drollery  till  thirty? 

Drolerie,  and  drolejfe,  are  French  words,  both  frequently  applied  to 
women,  and  fignifying  (according  to  Le  Roux's  Diftionaire  Comique) 
pleafant  things,  and  gay  ladies ;  plaifanterie,  pajfctemt  rejoitiffant ; 
une  rejoitie,  qui  eft  gaje^  de  bonne  bumeur* 

T  3  Saving 
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Saving  the  reverence  of  their  gilded  doublets 
And  Milan  fkins 

Marc.  Thou  art  a  ftrange  wench,  Claudia. 

Clau.  Ye  are  deceiv'd. — They  fhew'd  to  me  directly 
Court-crabs,  that  creep  a  fide-way  for  their  living : 
I  know  'em  by  the  breeches  that  they  begg'd  lalt. 

Marc.  Peace ; 
My  lady  comes.     What  may  that  be  ? 

Enter  Lucina  and  Lycias. 

Clau.  A  fumner, 
That  cites  her  to  appear. 

Marc.  No  more  of  that,  wench. 

Lycias.  Madam,  what  anfwer  to  your  lord  ? 

Lucina.  Pray  tell  him, 
I'm  fubject  to  his  will. 

Lycias.  Why  weep  you,  madam  ? 
Excellent  lady,  there  are  none  will  hurt  you. 

Lucina.  I  do  befeech  you  tell  me,  Sir 

Lycias.  What,  lady  ? 

Lucina.  Serve  you  the  emperor  ? 

Lycias.  I  do. 

Lucina.  In  what  place  ? 

Lycias.  In's  chamber,  madam. 

Lucina.  Do  you  ferve  his  will  too? 

Lycias.  In  fair  and  juft  commands. 

Lucina.  Are  you  a  Roman  ? 

Lycias.  Yes,  noble  lady,  and  a  Mantuan. 

Lucina.  What  office  bore  your  parents  ? 

Lycias.  One  was  pretor. 

JLucina.  Take  heed  then  how  you  (lain  his  reputation, 

Lycias.  Why,  worthy  hidy  ? 

Lucina.  If  you  know,  I  charge  you, 
Aught  in  this  meflage  but  what  honefty, 
The  truft  and  fair  obedience  of  a  fervant, 
May  well  deliver,  yet  take  heed,  and  help  me. 

Lycias.  Madam,  I  am  no  broker 

Clau.  I'll  be  hang'd  then. 

lycias.  Nor  bale  procurer  of  mens'  lufts.     Your 
hufband 

Pray'd 
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Pray'd  me  to  do  this  office ;  I  have  done  it; 
It  refts  in  you  to  come,  or  no. 

Lucina.  I  will,  Sir. 

Lycias.  If  you  miftruft  me,,  do  not. 

Lucina.  You  appear 

So  worthy,  and  to  all  my  fenfe  fo  honeft, 
And  this  is  fuch  a  certain  fign  you've  brought  me, 
That  I  believe. 

Lycias.  Why  mould  I  cozen  you  ? 
Or,  were  I  brib'd  to  do  this  villainy, 
Can  money  profper,  or  the  fool  that  takes  it, 
When  fuch  a  virtue  falls  ? 

Lucina.  You  fpeak  well,  Sir : 
'Would  all  the  reft  that  ferve  the  emperor 
Had  but  your  way  ! 

Clau.  And  fo  they  have,  ad  unguem. 

Lucina.  Pray  tell  my  lord,  I  have  receiv'd  his  token, 
And  will  not  fail  to  meet  him.     Yet,  good  Sir,  thus 

much 

Before  you  go  ;  I  do  befeech  you  too, 
As  little  notice  as  you  can,  deliver 
Of  my  appearance  there. 

Lycias,  It  fh.\\\  be,  madam  ; 
And  lo  I  wifli  you  happinefs  ! 

Lucina.  I  thank  you  !  [Exeunt. 

SCENE      HI. 

Tumult  and  noife  within.  Enter  jficius,  furfuing  Pontius, 
and  Maximus  following. 

Max.  Temper  yourfelf,  Aecius  ! 

Pont.  Hold,  my  lord  ! 
I  am  a  Roman,  and  a  foldier. 

Max.  Pray,  Sir! 

/Ecius.  Thou  art  a  lying  villain,  and  a  traitor  ! — 
Give  me  myfelf,  or,  by  the  gods,  my  friend, 
You'll  make  me  dangerous !— How  dar'it  thou  pluck 
The  foldicrs  to  fedition,  and  I  living  ? 
And  low  rebellion  in 'em,  and  ev'n  then 
When  I  am  drawing  out  to  action  ? 

1 4  Pont. 
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Pont.  Hear  me. 

Max.  Are  you  a  man  ? 

jEcius.  I  am  true-hearted,  Maximus, 
And  if  the  villain  live,  we  are  difhonour'd. 

Max.  But  hear  him  what  he  can  fay. 

Mrius.  That's  the  way 
To  pardon  him  :  I  am  fo  eafy-natur'd, 
That,  if  he  fpeak  but  humbly,  I  forgive  him. 

Pont.  I  do  befeech  you,  noble  general 

ALcius.  H*  has  found  the  way  already !  Give  me  room  ^ 
One  ftroke  ;  and  if  he  'fcape  me  then,  h'  has  mercy. 

Pont.  I  do  not  call  you  noble,  that  I  fear  you  ; 
I  never  car'd  for  death!  If  you  will  kill  me, 
Confider  firft  for  what,  not  what  you  can  do. 
'Tis  true,  I  know  you  for  my  general, 
And  by  that  great  prerogative  may  kill ; 
But  do  it  juftly  then. 

jEcius.  He  argues  with  me  : 
By  Heav'n,  a  made-up  rebel ! 

Max.  Pray  confider, 
What  certain  grounds  you  have  for  this. 

jEcius.  What  grounds  ? 
Did  I  not  take  him  preaching  to  the  foldiers 
How  lazily  they  liv'd  P  and  what  dilhonours 
It  was  to  ferve  a  prince  fo  full  of  woman  ? 
Thole  were  his  very  words,  friend. 

Max.  Thefe,  Aecius, 

Tho'  they  were  ramly  fpoke,  (which  was  an  error, 
A  great  one,  Pontius  !)  yet,  from  him  that  hungers 
For  wars,  and  brave  employment,  might  be  pardon'd, 
The  heart,  and  harbour'd  thoughts  of  ill,  make  traitors,. 
Not  fplecny  fpeeches. 

Mcius.  Why  Ihould  you  proteft  him  ? 
Go  to  14  •,  it  mews  not  honeft. 

Max.  Taint  me  not  -, 

For  that  mews  worfe,  Aecius!  All  your  friendlhip, 
And  that  pretended  love  you  lay  upon  me, 
Hold  back  my  honefty,  is  like  a  favour 

J*  Go  too.]  So  all  former  editions. 

You 
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Y.OU  do  your  (lave  to-day,  to-morrow  hang  him. 
Was  I  your  bofom-piece  for  this  ? 

j&rius.  Forgive  me : 

The  nature  of  my  zeal,  and  for  my  country, 
Makes  me  fometimes  forget  myfelf ;  for  know, 
Tho'  I  moil  ftrive  to  be  without  my  pafiions, 
I  am  no  -god.     For  you,  Sir,  whofe  infection 
Has  i'prtad  itfelf  like  poifon  thro*  the  army, 
And  caft  a  killing  fog  on  fair  allegiance, 
Firft  thank  this  noble  gentleman  ;  you  had  died  elfe : 
Next,  from  your  place,  and  honour  of  a  foldier, 
I  here  feel  tide  you 

Pont.  May  I  fpeak  yet  ? 

Max.  Hear  him. 

jEcius.  And,  while  Aecius  holds  a  reputation, 
At  haft  command,  you  bear  no  arms  for  Rome,  Sir. 

Pant.  Againft  her  I  mall  never.  The  condemn'd  man 
Has  yet  that  privilege  to  fpeak,  my  lord  ; 
Law  were  not  equal  elfe. 

Max.  Pray  hear,  Aecius  •, 
For  happily  the  fault  he  has  committed, 
Tho'  I  believe  it  mighty,  yet,  confider'd, 
(If  mercy  may  be  thought  upon)  will  prove 
Rather  a  hafty  fin,  than  heinous. 

Mcius.  Speak. 

Pont.  'Tis  true,  my  lord,  you  took  me  tir'd  with 

peace, 

My  words  almoft  as  ragged  as  my  fortunes IJ : 
'Tis  true,  I  told  the  foldier  whom  we  ferv'd, 
And  then  bewail'd,  we  had  an  emperor 
Led  from  us  by  the  flourimes  of  fencers  ; 
I  blam'd  him  too  for  women. 

JEcius.  To  the  reft,  Sir  ! 

Pont.  And  like  enough,  I  blefs'd  him  then  as  foldiers 
Will  do  fometimes :  'Tis  true  I  told  'em  too, 
We  lay  at  home,  to  mew  our  country 

l*  My  words  almofi  as  ragged  as  my  fortunes.]  Ragged  is  a  very 
{trong  metaphor,  and  poffibly  corrupt.  Some  men  of  tafte  would 
chufe  to  read  rugged,  which  is  equally  applicable  to  his  wordt  and  his 

*"W-  We 
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We  durft  go  naked,  durft  want  -meat,  and  money ; 

And,  when  the  (lave  drinks  wine,  we  durft  be  thirfty  : 

I  told  'em  this  too,  that  the  trees  and  roots 

Were  our  beft  pay-mafters ;  the  charity 

Of  longing  women,  that  had  bought  our  bodies, 

Our  beds,  fires,  taylors,  nurfes  ;  nay,  I  told  'em, 

(For  you  mall  hear  the  greateft  fin  I  laid,  Sir) 

By  that  time  there  be  wars  again,  our  bodies, 

Laden  with  fears  and  aches,  and  ill  lodgings, 

Heats,  and  perpetual  wants,  were  fitter  prayers, 

And  certain  graves,  than  cope  the  foe  on  crutches : 

'Tis  likely  too,  I  counfell'd  'em  to  turn 

Their  warlike  pikes  to  plough-mares,  their  fure  targets 

And  fwords,  hatch'd  with  the  blood  of  many  nations, 

To  fpades  and  pruning  knives,  (for  thofe  get  money) 

Their  warlike  eagles  into  daws,  or  ilarlings, 

To  give  an  Ave  C<efar  as  he  pafTes, 

And  be  rewarded  with  a  thoufand  drachmas  ; 

For  thus  we  get  but  years  and  beets. 

Mcius.  What  think  you, 
Were  thefe  words  to  be  fpoken  by  a  captain  ? 
One  that  mould  give  example  ? 

Max.  'Twas  too  much. 

Pont.  My  lord,  I  did  not  wooe  'em  from  the  empire, 
Nor  bid  'em  turn  their  daring  fteel  'gainfl  Casfar ; 
The  gods  for  ever  hate  me,  if  that  motion 
Were  part  of  me  !  Give  me  but  employment,  Sir, 
And  way  to  live ;  and,  where  you  hold  me  vicious, 
Bred  up  in  mutiny,  my  fword  mail  tell  you, 
(And,  if  you  pleafe,  that  place  I  held  maintain  it, 
'Gainft  the  mod  daring  foes  of  Rome)  I'm  honeit,  . 
A  lover  of  my  country,  one  that  holds 
His  life  no  longer  his,  than  kept  for  Csefar. 
Weigh  not  (I  thus  low  on  my  knee  befeech  you) 
What  my  rude  tongue  difcover'd  ;  'twas  my  want, 
No  other  part  of  Pontius.     You  have  feen  me, 
And  you,  my  lord,  do  fomething  for  my  country, 
And  both  beheld  the  wounds  I  gave  and  took, 
Not  like  a  backward  traitor. 

Mem. 
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All  this  language 
Makes  but  againft  you,  Pontius ;  you  are  caft, 
And,  by  mine  honour  and  my  love  to  Csefar, 
By  me  mall  never  be  reftor'd  :  In  my  camp 
I  will  not  have  a  tongue,  tho'  to  himfelf, 
Dare  talk  but  near  fedition  ;  as  I  govern, 
All  mail  obey  ;  and  when  they  want,  .their  duty 
And  ready  iervice  mall  redrefs  their  needs, 
Not  prating  what  they  would  be. 

Pont.  Thus  I  leave  you  ; 
Yet  (hall  my  prayers  ftill,  altho'  my  fortunes 
Muft  follow  you  no  more,  be  ftill  about  you  : 
Gods  give  you,  where  you  fight,  the  victory ! 
You  cannot  caft  my  wimes. 

JEcius.  Come,  my  lord, 
Now  to  the  field  again. 

Max.  Alas,  poor  Pontius  !  [Exeunt. 

SCENE       IV. 

Enter  Chilax  at  one  door,  Licinius  and  Balbus  at  another. 

Licin.  How  now  ? 

Chi.  She's  come. 

Sal.  Then  I'll  to  th'  emperor.  [Exit. 

Cbi.  Do.     Is  the  mufic  plac'd  well  ? 

Licin.  Excellent. 

Chi.  Licinius,  you  and  Proculus  receive  her 
In  the  great  chamber ;  at  her  entrance, 
Let  me  alone ;  and,  do  you  hear,  Licinius  ? 
Pray  let  the  ladies  ply  her  further  off, 
And  with  much  more  difcretion.     One  word  more. 

Licin.  Well? 

Chi.  Are  the  jewels,  and  thofe  ropes  of  pearl, 
Laid  in  the  way  (he  paffes  ? 

Enter  Valentinian, '  Balbus,  and  Proculus. 
Licin.  Take  no  care,  man.  [Exit. 

Val.  What,  is  me  come  ? 

Cbi. 
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Chi.  She  is,  Sir ;  but  'twere  beft 
Your  grace  were  feen  laft  to  her. 

VaL  So  I  mean. 
Keep  the  court  empty,  Froculus. 

Proc.  'Tis  done,  Sir. 

VaL  Be  not  too  fudden  to  her. 

Chi.  Good  your  grace, 
•Retire,  and  man  yourfelf  •,  let  us  alone-, 
We  are  no  children  this  way.     Do  you  hear,  Sir  ? 
*'l  is  neceffary  that  her  waiting-women 
Be  cut  qff  in  the  lobby  by  fome  ladies  ; 
They'd  break  the  bufmefs  elfe. 

VaL  'Tis  true  i  they  Ihall. 

Chi.  Remember  your  place,  Proculus. 

froc.  I  warrant  you.         [Exe.  Val.  Bal  and  Proc. 

Enter  Lucina,  Claudia^  and  Marcellina. 

Chi    She  enters. — Who  are  waiters  there?    The 

emperor 
Calls  for  his  horfe  to  air  himfelf. 

Lucina.  I'm  glad 

I  come  fo  happily  to  take  him  abfent  j 
This  takes  away  a  little  fear.     I  know  him  ; 
Now  I  begin  to  fear  again.     Oh,  honour, 
If  ever  thou  hadit  temple  in  weak  woman, 
And  facrifice  of  modeity  burnt  to  thee, 
Hold  me  fail  now,  and  help  me ! 

Chi.  Noble  madam, 

You're  welcome  to  the  court,  moft  nobly  welcome  ! 
You  are  a  ftranger,  lady. 

Lucina.  I  defire  fo. 

Cbi.  A  wondrous  ftranger  here ;  nothing  fo  flrange: 
Anvi  therefore  need  a  guide,  I  think. 

Lucina.  I  do,  Sir, 
And  that  a  good  one  too. 

Chi.  My  fervice,  lady, 

Shall  be  your  guide  in  this  place.    But,  pray  tell  me, 
Are  yon  refolv'd  a  courtier  ? 

Lucina.  No,  I  hope,  Sir. 

Cku. 
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Clau.  You  are,  Sir. 

Cbi.  Yes,  my  fair  one. 

Clau.  So  it  feems, 

You  are  fo  ready  to  beftow  yourfelf. 
Pray  what  might  coil  thofe  breeches  ? 

Cbi.  Would  you  wear  'em  ? — 
Madam,  you  have- a  witty  woman. 

Marc.  Two,  Sir, 
Or  elfe  you  underbuy  us. 

Lucina.  Leave  your  talking. 
But  is  my  lord  here,  I  befeech  you,  Sir  ? 

Cbi.  He  is,  fweet  lady,  and  muft  take  this  kindly, 
Exceeding  kindly  of  you,  wondrous  kindly, 
You  come  lo  far  to  vifit  him.     I'll  guide  you. 

Lucina.  Whither? 

Cbi.  Why,  to  your  lord. 

Lucina.  Is  it  fo  hard,  Sir, 
To  find  him  in  this  place  without  a  guide  ? 
For  I  would  willingly  not  trouble  you. 

Chi.  It  will  be  fo  for  you  that  are  a  ftranger : 
Nor  can  it  be  a  trouble  to  do  fervice 
To  fuch  a  worthy  beauty  ;  and  befides 

Marc.  I  fee  he  will  go  with  us. 

Clau.  Let  him  amble. 

Cbi.  It  fits  not  that  a  lady  of  your  reckoning, 
Should  p.ifs  without  attendants. 

Lucina.  I  have  two,  Sir. 

Cbi.  I  mean,  without  a  man.     You'll  fee  the  em- 
peror ? 

Lucina.  Alas,  I  am  not  fit,  Sir. 

Cbi.  You  are  well  enough ; 
He'll  take  it  wondrous  kindly.     Hark ! 

Lucina.  You  flatter : 
Good  Sir,  no  more  of  that. 

Cbi.  Well,  I  but  tell  you. 

Lucina.  Will  you  go  forward  ?    Since  I  muft  be 

man'd, 
Pray  take  your  place. 

Clau.  Cannot  you  man  us  too,  Sir  ? 

Chf. 
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Cbi.  Give  me  but  time. 

Man.  And  you'll  try  all  things  ? 

Cbi.  No; 
I'll  make  you  no  fuch  promifg. 

Clau.  If  you  do,  Sir, 
Take  heed  you  ftand  to't. 

Chi.  Wondrous  merry  ladies  ! 

Lucina.  The  wenches  are  difpos'd  !  Pray  keep  your 
way,  Sir.  [Exeunt. 

Enter  Licinius,  Proculus^  and  Ealbus. 
Ucin.  She's  coming  up  the  flairs.  Now,  the  mufic ; 
And,  as  that  ftirs  her,  let's  fet  on.     Perfumes  there! 
Proc.  Dilcover  all  the 'jewels! 
Licin.  Peace! 

SONG. 

Now  the  lufty  fpring  is  feen ; 

Golden  yellow,  gaudy  blue, 

Daintily  invite  the  view. 
Every  where,  on  every  green, 
Rofes  bluming  as  they  blow, 

And  enticing  men  to  pull, 
Lillies  whiter  than  the  Ihow, 

Woodbines  of  fweet  honey  full  : 
All  love's  emblems,  and  all  cry, 
'  Ladies,  if  not  pluck'd  we  die.* 

Yet  the  lufty  fpring  hath  ftaid, 

Bluming  red  and  pureft  white, 

Daintily  to  love  invite 
livery  woman,  every  maid. 
Cherries  killing  as  they  grow, 

And  inviting  men  to  tafte, 
Apples  even  ripe  below, 

Winding  gently  to  the  waift : 
All  love's  emblems,  and  all  cry, 
'  Ladies,  if  not  pluck'd  we  die.* 

SECOND 
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SECOND     SONG. 

Hear  ye,  ladies  that  defpife, 

What  the  mighty  love  has  done  j 
Fear  examples,  and  be  wife : 

Fair  Califto  was  a  nun ; 
Leda,  failing  on  the  ftream 

To  deceive  the  hopes  of  man, 
Love  accounting  but  a  dream, 

Doated  on  a  iilver  fwan  •, 
Danae,  in  a  brazen  tower, 
Where  no  love  was,  lov'd  a  fhower. 

He,ar  ye,  ladies  that  arc  coy, 

What  the  mighty  love  can  do ; 
Fear  the  fiercenefs  of  the  boy : 

The  chafte  moon  he  makes  to  wooe  -, 
Vefta,  kindling  holy  fires, 

Circled  round  about  with  fpies, 
Never  dreaming  loofe  defires, 

Doating  at  the  altar  dies  ; 

Ilion,  in  a  fhort  hour  l6,  higher 
.He  can  build,  and  once  more  fire. 

Enter  Cbilax,  Luting  Claudia^  and  Marcellina. 

Lucina.  Pray  Heav'n  my  lord  be  here !  for  now  I 

fear  it. 

Well,  ring,  if  thou  be'ft  counterfeit,  or  ftolen, 
As  by  this  preparation  I  fufpect  it, 
Thou  haft  betray 'd  thy  mhlrefs.    Pray,  Sir,  forward ; 
I  would  fain  fee  my  lord. 

Chi.  But  tell  me,  madam, 
How  do  you  like  the  fong  ? 

Lucina.  I  like  the  air  well, 
But,  for  the  words,  they  are  lafcivious, 
And  over-light  for  ladies. 

Chi.  All  ours  love  *em. 

16  llioa  in  ajhort  tower  higbtr.~\  Fitft  folio. 

Lucin*. 
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Lucina.  'Tis  like  enough,  for  yours  are  loving  ladies* 

Licin.  Madam,  you're  welcome  to  the  court.   Who 

waits  ? 
Attendants  for  this  lady ! 

Lucina.  You  miftake,  Sir  j 
I  bring  no  triumph  with  me. 

Licin.  But  much  honour. 

Proc.  Why,  this  was  nobly  done,  and  like  a  neigh- 
bour, 

So  freely  of  yourfelf  to  be  a  vifitant : 
The  emperor  mail  give  you  thanks  for  this* 

Lucina.  Oh,  no>  Sir ; 
There's  nothing  to  deferve  sem. 

Proc.  Yes,  your  prefence.  / 

Lucina.  Good  gentlemen,  be  patient,  and  believe 
I  come  to  fee  my  hufband,  on  command  too ; 
I  were  no  courtier  elfe. 

Licin.  That's  all  one,  lady  ; 

Now  you  are  here,  you're  welcome :  And  the  emperor. 
Who  loves  you  but  too  well 

Lucina.  No  more  of  that,  Sir; 
I  came  not  to  be  catechiz'd. 

Proc.  Ah,  firrah! 

And  have  we  got  you  here  ?  Faith,  noble  lady, 
We'll  keep  you  one  month  courtier. 

Lucina.  Gods  defend,  Sir  ! 
I  never  lik'd  a  trade  worfe. 

Proc.  Hark  you.  [Whifper*. 

Lucina.  No,  Sir ! 

Proc.  You're  grown  the  ftrangeft  lady  ! 

Lucina.  How ! 

Proc.  By  Heav'n, 
'Tis  true  I  tell  you ;  and  you'll  find  it. 

Lucina.  I  ? 
I'll  rather  find  my  grave,  and  fo  inform  him. 

Proc.  Is  it  not  pity,  gentlemen,  this  lady 
(Nay,  I'll  deal  roughly  with  you,  yet  not  hurt  you) 
Should  live  alone,  and  give  fuch  heav'nly  beauty 
Only  to  walls  and  hangings  ? 

Lucina. 
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Lucina.  Good  Sir,  patience  ! 
I  am  no  wonder,  neither  come  to  that  end, 
You  do  my  lord  an  injury  to  ftay  me, 
Who,  tho'  you  are  the  prince's,  yet  dare  tell  you, 
He  keeps  no  wife  for  your  ways. 

Bat.  Well,  well,  lady, 
However  you  are  pleas'd  to  think  of  us, 
You're  welcome,  and  you  (hall  be  welcome. 

Lucina.  Shew  it 

In  that  I  come  for  then,  in  leading  me 
Where  my  lov'd  lord  is,  not  in  flattery.  [Jewels  Jhcwn. 
Nay,  you  may  draw  the  curtain  ;  I  have  feen  'em, 
But  none  worth  half  my  honefty.          « 

Clau.  Are  thefe,  Sir, 
Laid  here  to  take  ? 

Proc.  Yes,  for  your  lady,  gentlewoman. 

Marc.  We  had  been  doing  elfe. 

Eal.  Meaner  jewels 
Would  fit  your  worths. 

Clau.  And  meaner  cloaths  your  bodies. 

Lucina.  The  gods  mall  kill  me  firft  ! 

Licin.  There's  better  dying 
I*  th'  emperor's  arms.     Go  to  ;  but  be  not  angry  ! 
Thefe  are  but  talks,  fweet  Jady. 

Enter  Pborla  and  Ardelia. 
Pborba.  Where  is  this  ftranger  ?  Rufhes  17,  ladies, 

rufhes  ! 

Humes  as  green  as  fummer,  for  this  ftranger  ! 
Proc.  Here's  ladies  come  to  fee  you. 
Lucina.  You  are  gone  then  ? 
I  take  it,  'tis  your  cue. 

Proc  .  Or  rather  manners  : 
You're  better  fitted,  madam  ;  we  but  tire  you, 

'7  Ru'    in  the  Second  Fart  of  Henry  IV.  aft  v.  fcene  V.  one 


of  the  Grooms  calls  out  for  more  rujhet  ;  upon  which  pafTage  Dr. 
Johnfon  obferves,  that,  at  ceremonial  entertainments,  it  was  the 
cuftom  to  itrew  the  floor  with  rujbes  ;  and  for  a  proof  refers  to  Caita 
dt  Ephemera.  The  fame  obfervation  and  reference  are  made  on  a 
paffage  in  Cymbeline,  aft  ii.  fcene  ii.  R. 

VOL.  IV.  U  Therefore 
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Therefore  we'll  leave  you  for  an  hour,  and  bring 
Your  much-lov'd  lord  unto  you.  [Exeunt* 

Lucina.  Then  I'll  thank  you. 
I  am  betray'd,  for  certain !  Well,  Lucina, 
If  thou  doft  fall  from  virtue,  may  the  earth, 
That  after  death  fhould  fhoot  up  gardens  of  thee, 
Spreading  thy  living  goodnefs  into  branches, 
Fly  from  thee,  and  the  hot  fun  find  thy  vices  \ 

Pborba.  You  are  a  welcome  woman. 

Ard.  Blefs  me,  Heav'n  ! 
How  did  you  find  the  way  to  court  ? 

Lucina.  I  know  not ; 
'Would  I  had  never  trod  it ! 

Pborba.  Prithee  tell  me, 

Good  noble  lady,  (and,  good  fweetheart,  love  us, 
For  we  love  thee  extremely)  is  not  this  place 
A  Paradife  to  live  in  ? 

Lucina.  To  thofe  people 
That  know  no  other  Paradife  but  pleafure : 
That  little  I  enjoy  contents  me  better. 

Ard.  What,  heard  you  any  mufick  yet  ? 

Lucina.  Too  much. 

Pborba.  You  mult  not  be  thus  froward  :  What !  this 

gown 

Is  one  o'  th'  prettieft,  by  my  troth,  Ardelia, 
I  ever  faw  yet ;  'twas  not  to  frown  in,  lady, 
You  put  this  gown  on  when  you  came. 

Ard.  How  do  you  ? 
Alas,  poor  wretch,  how  cold  it  is ! 

Lucina.  Content  you ; 
I  am  as  well  as  may  be,  and  as  temperate, 
If  you  will  let  me  be  fo.     Where's  my  lord  r 
For  there's  the  bufinefs  that  I  came  for,  ladies. 

Pborba.  We'll  lead  you  to  him ;  he  is  in  the  gallery. 

Ard.  We'll  mew  you  all  the  court  too. 

Lucina.'  Shew  me  him, 
And  you  have  fhew'd  me  all  I  come  to  look  on. 

Pborba.  Come  on ;  we'll  be  your  guides,  and,  as 
you  go, 

We 
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We  have  fome  pretty  tales  to  tell  you,  lady, 
Shall  make  you  merry  too.     You  come  not  here, 
To  be  a  fad  Lucina. 

Lucina.  'Would  I  might  not !  [Exeunt. 

Enter  Cbilax  and  Balbus. 

Cbi.  Now  the  fort  mufick  !  Balbus,  run  ! 

Ral.  I  fly,  boy.  [Exit. 

Cbi.  The  women  by  this  time  are  worming  of  her ; 
If  me  can  hold  out  them,  the  emperor  [Mujtck. 
Takes  her  to  taflc.  He  has  her.  Hark,  the  mufick ! 

Enter  Valentinian  and  Lucina. 

Lucina.  Good  your  grace  ! 
•Where  are  my  women,  Sir  ? 

Vol.  They're  wife,  beholding 

What  you  think  fcorn  to  look  on,  the  court's  bravery. 
Would  you  have  run  away  fo  flily,  lady, 
And  not  have  feen  me  ? 

Lucina.  I  befeech  your  majefty, 
Conlider  what  I  am,  and  whofe. 

Val  I  do  fo. 

Lucina.  Believe  me,  I  fliall  never  make  a  whore,  Sir. 

Val.  A  friend  you  may,  and  to  that  man  that  loves 

you, 

More  than  you  love  your  virtue. 

Lucina.  Sacred  Csefar ! 

Val.  You  mall  not  kneel  to  me,  fweet. 

Lucina.  Look  upon  me, 
And,  if  you  be  fo  cruel  to  abufe  me, 
Think  how  the  gods  will  take  it !  Does  this  beauty 
Afflict  your  foul  ?  I'll  hide  it  from  you  everj 
Nay  more,  I  will  become  fo  leprous, 
That  you  (hall  curfe  me  from  you.     My  dear  lord 
Has  ferv'd  you  ever  truly,  fought  your  battles, 
As  if  he  daily  long'd  to  die  for  Casfar  ; 
Was  never  traitor,  Sir,  nor  never  tainted 
.  In  all  the  actions  of  his  life. 

Val.  I  know  it. 

U  2  Lucina, 
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Lucina.  His  fame  and  family  have  grown  together,, 
And  fpread  together,  like  to  failing  cedars  l*y 
Over  the  Roman  diadem  :  Oh,  let  not, 
(As  you  have  any  flefh  that's  human  in  you) 
The  having  of  a  modeft  wife  decline  him  ! 
Let  not  my  virtue  be  the  wedge  to  break  him ! 
I  do  not  think  you  are  lafcivious ; 
Thefe  wanton  men  belie  you  :  You  are  Casfar,. 
Which  is  the  father  of  the  empire's  honour  j 
You  are  too  near  the  nature  of  the  gods, 
To  wrong  the  weakeft  of  all  creatures,  women: 

Vol.  I  dare  not  do  it  here. — Rife,  fair  Lucina, 
I  did  but  try  your  temper ;  you  are  honeft  •„ 
And,  with  the  commendations  wait  on  that,, 
I'll  lead  you  to  your  lord,  and  give  you  to  him  '9. 
Wipe  your  fair  eyes. — He  that  endeavours  ill, 
May  well  delay,  but  never  quench  his  hell.  [Exeunt. 


ACT     HI.       SCENE     I. 


Enter  Cbilax,  Licinius,  Proculus,  and 

G&/.V  •  MS  done,  Licioius. 
X         Licin.  How  ? 

Chi.  I  fhame  to  tell  it. 
If  there  be  any  juftice,  we  are  villains, 
And  muft  be  fo  rewarded  \ 

Bal.  If  it  be  done, 

I  take  it,  'tis  no  time  now  to  repent  it  ; 
Let's  make  the  beft  o'  th'  trade. 

Proc.  Now  vengeance  take  it  ! 
Why  mould  not  he  have  fettled  on  a  beauty, 

18  tike  to  failing  cedars.']  Mr.  Sympfon  juftly  reads  TWO  failing 
cedars,  as  anfwering  to  his  fame  and  family.  Seiuard. 

The  old  reading  being  fenfe,  we  have  retained  it. 

*9  T  II  lead  you  to  your  lord,   andyouto  him.'}    Thus  nonfenfically 
read  all  editions  but  the  fecor.d  folio,  which  we  have  followed. 

Whofc 
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Whofe  honefty  (luck  in  a  piece  of  tifiue, 
Or  one  a  ring  might  rule,  or  fuch  a  one 
That  had  an  itching  hufband  to  be  honourable, 
And  groan'd  to  get  it  *°  ?  If  he  muft  have  women, 
And  no  allay  without  'em,  why  not  thofe 
That  know  the  myftery  "9  and  are  beft  able 
To  play  again  with  judgment  ?  Such  as  me  is, 
Grant  they  be  won  with  long  fiege,  endlefs  travel, 
And  brought  to  opportunity  with  millions, 
Yet,  when  they  come  to  motion,  their  cold  virtue 
Keeps  'em  like  cakes  of  ice  :  I'll  melt  a  chriftal, 
And  make  a  dead  flint  fire  himfelf,  ere  they 
Give  greater  heat  than  now-departing  embers 
Give  to  old  men  that  watch  'em. 

Licin.  A  good  whore 

Had  fav'd  all  this,  and  happily  as  wholefome, 
Ay,  and  the  thing  once  done  too,  as  well  thought  of; 
But  this  fame  chaftity  foriboth  - 
A    ox  on't  ! 


Why  mould  not  women  be  as  free  as  w«  are  ? 

They  are,  (but  not  in  open)  and  far  freer, 

And  the  more  bold  ye  bear  yourfelf,  more  welcome  ; 

And  there  is  nothing  ye  dare  fay,  but  truth, 

Put  they  dare  hear. 

Enter  Valentinian  and  Lucina. 

Chi.  The  emperor  !   Away  ; 
And,  if  we  can  repent,  let's  home  and  pray.  [Exeunt. 

Val.  Your  only  virtue  now  is  patience  ; 
Take  heed,  and  fave  your  honour.     If  you  talk  — 

Lucina.  As  long  as  there  is  motion  in  my  body, 
And  life  to  give  me  words,  I'll  cry  for  juftice  ! 

Val.  Juftice  (hall  never  hear  you  ;  I  am  juftice  ! 

Lucina.  Wilt  thou  not  kill  me,  monfter,  ravifher  ? 
Thou  bitter  bane  o'  th*  empire,  look  upon  me, 
And,  if  thy  guilty  eyes  dare  fee  thefc  ruins 

10  4nJ  ground  to  get  it.  ~\  The  variation  propofed  by  Mr.  Syrnpfon, 
*'  That  kmvj  tbt  mifery.j  Corrected  in  1750, 

U$  Thy 
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Thy  wild  luft  hath  laid  level  with  difhonour, 
The  facrilegious  razing  of  this  temple, 
The  mother  of  thy  black  fins  would  have  blufh'd  at, 
Behold,  and  curfe  thyfelf !  The  gods  will  find  thee, 
(That's  all  my  refuge  now)  for  they  are  righteous  : 
Vengeance  and  horror  circle  thee  !  The  empire, 
In  which  thou  liv'ft  a  ftrong  continued  furfeit, 
Like  poifon  will  difgorge  thee  •,  good  men  raze  thee 
For  ever  being  read  again,   but  vicious  "  ; 
Women,  and  fearful  maids,  make  vows  againftthee; 
Thy  own  flaves,  if  they  hear  of  this,  mail  hate  thee  j 
And  thofe  thou  haft  corrupted,  firft  fall  from  thee  ; 
And,  if  thou  let'ft  me  live,  the  foldier, 
Tir'd  with  thy  tyrannies,  break  thro'  obedience, 
And  make  his  ftrong  fteel  at  thee  ! 

VaL  This  prevails  not, 
Nor  any  agony  you  utter,  lady. 
If  I  have  done  a  fin,  curfe  her  that  drew  me, 
Curfe  the  firft  caufe,  the  witchcraft  that  abus'd  me, 
Curie  thofe  fair  eyes,  and  curfe  that  heav'nly  beauty, 
And  curfe  your  being  good  too. 

Lucina.  Glorious  thief, 
What  reftitution  canft  thou  make  to  fave  me  ? 

VaL  I'll  ever  love,  and  honour  you. 

Lucina.  Thou  canft  not, 

For  that  which  was  mine  honour,  thou  haft  murder'd  j 
And  can  there  be  a  love  in  violence  ? 

"  For  e<ver  being  read  again, but  vicious 

Women,  and  fearful  maids,  make  vonus  againft  tbee.~\  Thus 
ftood  the  eld  text,  and,  I  bcheve,  whoever  confides  it  will  agree  that 
by  an  odd  co^fufion  of  xleas,  the  word  'vicious  is  put  inftead  of  ics 
reverfe,  virtuous.  Sevjard, 

Mr.  Seward  reads, 

For  ever  being;  rrad  again  ;  all  virtuous 
Women,   and  fearful  maids,  &c. 

The  old  reaumg  requires  nothing  but  proper  pun&uation  to  make  it 
good  fenfe,  anc  the  line  following  will  be  itronger.     We  fhould  read, 

~— good  men  raze  tbee 

For  ever  being  read  again,  but  vicious  ; 

that  is,  '  good  men  will  prevent  your  ever  being  recorded,  but  as  an 
•  example  of  vice  and  villainy.'' 

VaL 
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Val.  You  mall  be  only  mine. 

Lucina.  Yet  I  like  betcer 
Thy  villainy,  than  flattery  ;  that's  thine  own, 
The  other  bafely  counterfeit.     Fly  from  me, 
Or,  for  thy  fafety-fake  and  wifdom,  kili  me ! 
For  I  am  worfe  than  thou  art :  Thou  may'ft  pray, 
And  fo  recover  grace ;  I'm  loft  for  ever ! 
And,  if  thou  let'ft  me  live,  thou'rt  loft  thyfelf  too. 

Vol.  I  fear  no  lofs  but  love  ;  I  ftand  above  it. 

Lucina.  Call  in  your  lady  bawds,  and  gilded  pandars, 
And  let  them  triumph  too,  and  fing  to  Csefar, 
Lucina's  falPn,  the  chafte  Lucina's  conquer'd! 
Gods,  what  a  wretched  thino-  has  this  man  made  me ! 
For  I  am  now  no  wife  for  Maximus, 
No  company  for  women  that  are  virtuous, 
No  family  i  now  can  claim,  nor  country, 
Nor  name,  but  Caefar's  whore.     Oh,  facred  Caefar, 
(For  that  mould  be  your  title)  was  your  empire  ; 
Your  rods,  and  axes,  that  are  types, of  juftice; 
Thofe  fires  that  ever  burn,  to  beg  you  bleflings ; 
The  peoples'  adoration  ;  fear  of  nations  ; 
What  victory  can  bring  you  home  ;  what  elfe 
The  ufeful  elements  can  make  your  fervants, 
Even  light  itfelf,  and  funs  of  light,  truth,  juftice, 
Mercy,  and  ftar-like  piety  *J ;  fent  to  you, 
And  from  the  gods  themfelves,  to  ravifh  women? 
The  curfes  that  I  owe  to  enemies, 
Ev'n  thofe  the  Sabincs  fent,  when  Romulus 
(As  thou  haft  me)  raviHi'd  their  noble  maids, 
Made  more,  and  heavier,  light  on  thee  I 

i}  Evgn  light  itfelf,  and  luns  of  light,   Truth,  Jujiice, 

Mercy,  and  ftar-like  Piety, .]  This  noble  p^ff.ge  kerns,  if  I  may 
be  allow'd  the  expreffion,  obfcur'd  by  too  much  iignt ;  part  of  which, 
I  believe,  is  not  genuine.  To  call  Truth,  Jm'lice,  and  Piecy  funs 
may  be  allow'd,  but  funs  of  light  is  botn  ft-ff  tnd  tautological  ;  and 
after  they  are  call'd  funs,  the  additional  epithet  of/?«r  like  is  an  ufelefs 
anticlimax.  I  doubt  not  but  that  the  true  reading  was/ons  of  li^ht. 

Setuard. 

We  doubt  it  much  ;  light,  and  funs  of  light,  is  a  natural  amplifica- 
tion ;  but/?ar-/ite  piet-t  fucceeding  mult  be  confeffed  to  be  anticlimax. 

U  4 
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Vol.  This  helps  not. 

Lucina.  The  fins  of  Tarquin  be  remember'd  in  thee ! 
And  where  there  has  a  challe  wife  been  abus'd, 
Let  it  be  thine,  the  fhame  thine,  thine  the  (laughter, 
And  laft,  for  ever  thine  the  fear'd  example  ! 
Where  mall  poor  Virtue  live,  now  I  am  fall'n  ? 
What  can  your  honours  now,  and  empire  make  me, 
But  a  more  glorious  whore  ? 
-    Val.  A  better  woman : 

But  if  you  will  be  blind,  and  fcorn  it,  who  can  help  it  ? 
Come,  leave  thefe  lamentations  ;  they  do  nothing, 
But  make  a  noife.     I  am  the  fame  man  (till : 
Were  it  to  do  again,  (therefore  be  wifer) 
By  all  this  holy  light,  I  mould  attempt  it ! 
You  are  fo  excellent,  and  made  to  ravilh, 
(There  were  no  pleafure  in  you  elfe) 

Lucina.  Oh,  villain  ! 

VaL  So  bred  for  man's  amazement,  that  my  reafon, 
And  every  help  to  hold  me  right,  has  loft  me ! 
The  god  of  love  himfelf  had  been  before  me. 
Had  he  but  power  to  fee  you ;  tell  me  juftly, 
How  can  I  chufe  but  err  then  ?  If  you  dare, 
Be  mine,  and  only  mine,  (for  you're  fo  precious, 
I  envy  any  other  mould  enjoy  you, 
Almoft  look  on  you  ;  and  your  daring  hufband 
Shall  know  h*  has  kept  an  offering  from  the  empire, 
Too  holy  for  his  altars)  be  the  mightieft ; 
More  than  myfelf  I'll  make  it.     If  you  will  not, 
Sit  down  with  this,  and  filence  (for  which  wifdbrri? 
You  mall  have  ufe  of  me,  and  much  honour  ever, 
And  be  the  fame  you  were) :  If  you  divulge  it, 
Know  I  am  far  above  the  faults  I  do, 
And  thofe  I  do  I'm  able  to  forgive  too  ; 
And  where  your  credit,  in  the  knowledge  of  it, 
May  be  with  glofs  enough  fufpected,  mine 
Is  as  mine  own  command  fhall  make  it.    Princes, 
Tho'  they  be  fometimes  fubject  to  loole  whifpers," 
Yet  wear  they  two-edg'd  fwords  for  open  cenfures. 
Your  hufband  cannot  help  you,  nor  the  foldier  -, 

Your 
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Your  hufband  is  my  creature,  they  my  weapons, 
And  only  where  I  bid  'em,  ftrike  ;  I  feed  'em. 
Nor  can  the  gods  be  angry  at  this  action  ; 
For,  as  they  make  me  moil,  they  mean  me  happieft, 
Which  I  had  never  been  without  this  pleafure. 
Confider,  and  farewell  !   You'll  find  your  women 
At  home  before  you  •,  they  have  had  fome  fport  too, 
But  are  more  thankful  for  it.  [Exit. 

Lucina.  Deftruction  find  thee  ! 
Now  which  way  muft  I  go  ?  my  honeft  houfe 
Will  make  to  fhelter  me  ;  my  hufband  fly  me  j 
My  family, 

Becaufe  they're  honeft,  and  defire  to  be  fo, 
Muft  not  endure  me  ;  not  a  neighbour  know  me  ! 
What  woman  now  dare  fee  me  without  blulhes, 
And,  pointing  as  I  pafs,  '  There,  there,  behold  her  ; 
'  Look  on  her,  little  children  ;  that  is  me, 
*  That  handfome  lady,  mark  ?'  Oh,  my  fad  fortunes  ! 
Is  this  the  end  of  gocdnefs  ?  this  the  price 
Of  all  my  early  prayers  to  protect  me  ? 
Why  then,  I  fee  there  is  no  god  but  power, 
Nor  virtue  now  alive  that  cares  for  us, 
But  what  is  either  lame  or  fenfual  ! 
How  had  I  been  thus  wretched  elfe  ! 


Enter  Maximus  and 

JEcius.  Let  Titius 

Command  the  company  that  Pontius  loft, 
And  fee  the  fofles  deeper. 

Max.  How  now,  fweetheart  ? 
What  make  you  here,  and  thus  ? 

Mcius.  Lucina  weeping  ? 
This  muft  be  much  offence. 

Max.  Look  up,  and  tell  me, 

Why  are  you  thus  ?  —  My  ring  ?  oh,  friend,!5  ve  found  it  \ 
You  are  at  court,  fweet  ! 

Lucina.  Yes  ;  this  brought  me  hither. 

Max.  Rife,  and  go  home.-—  I  have  my  fears,  Aecius  : 
Oh,  my  beft  friend,  I'm  ruin'd  !—  Go,  Lucina  ; 

Already 
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Already  in  thy  tears  I've  read  thy  wrongs, 
Already  found  a  Caefar.     Go,  thou  lily, 
Thou  fweetly-drooping  flow'r !   Go,  filver  fwan, 
And  fing  thine  own  fad  requiem  !  Go,  Lucina, 
And,  if  thou  dar'ft,  out-live  this  wrong  ! 

Lutina.  I  dare  not. 

JEcius.  Is  that  the  ring  you  loft  ? 

Max.  That,  that,  Aecius, 
That  curfed  ring,  myfelf,  and  all  my  fortunes. 
'T  has  pleas'd  the  emperor,  my  noble  mafter, 
For  all  my  fervices,  and  dangers  for  him, 
To  make  me  mine  own  pandar.     Was  this  juftice, 
Oh,  my  Aecius  ?  have  I  liv'd  to  bear  this  ? 

Lucina.  Farewell  for  ever,  Sir  ! 

Max.  That's  a  fad  faying ; 
But  fuch  a  one  becomes  you  well,  Lucina  : 
And  yet,  methinks,  we  Ihould  not  part  fo  lightly  ; 
Our  loves  have  been  of  longer  growth,  more  rooted, 
Than  the  fharp  word  of  one  farewell  can  fcatter. 
Kifs  me.     I  find  no  Caefar  here i+ ;  thefe  lips 
Tafte  not  of  ravilher,  in  my  opinion. 
Was  it  not  fo  ? 

Lucina.  Oh,  yes ! 

Max.   I  dare  believe  thee  ; 
For  thou  wert  ever  truth  itfelf,  and  fweetnefs. 
Indeed  me  was,  Aecius. 

jEcius,  So  flie  is  ftill. 

AfoxOnce  more! — Oh,  my  Lticina,  oh,  my  comfort, 
The  bleffing  of  my  youth,  the  life  of  my  life  ! 

Mcius.  I've  feen  enough  to  ftagger  my  obedience ; 
Hold  me,  ye  equal  gods  !  this  is  too  fjnful. 

Max.  Why  wert  thou  chofen  out  to  make  a  whore  of? 
To  me  thou  wert  too  chafte.  Fall,  chriftal  fountains, 
And  ever  feed  your  ftreams,  you  rifiqg  forrows, 
'Till  you  have  dropt  your  miltrefs  into  marble. 
Now,  go  for  ever  from  me. 

"'*?   I  find  no  Cafar  here  ;   thefe  lips 
lafle  not  a/ravi/air.] 

'  I  found  not  Caffio's  kiiTes  on  her  lips.'          Sbakefpeare.     N 

Lucina, 
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Lucina.  Long  farewell,  Sir ! 
And  as  I  have  been  loyal,  gods,  think  on  me ! 

Max.  Stay ;  let  me  once  more  hid  farewell,  Lucina. 
Farewell  *5,  thou  excellent  example  of  us ! 
Thou  ftarry  virtue,  fare  thee  well !  feek  Heav'n, 
And  there  by  Caffiopeia  mine  in  glory  ! 
We  are  too  bafe  and  dirty  to  preferve  thee. 

jEcius.  Nay,  I  muft  kifs  too.     Such  a  kifs  again, 
And  from  a  woman  of  fo  ripe  a  virtue, 
Aecius  muft  not  take.     Farewell,  thou  Phenix, 
If  thou  wilt  die,  Lucina!  which,  well  weigh'd, 
If  you  can  ceafe  a  while  from  theie  ftrange  thoughts, 
I  wifh  were  rather  alter'd. 

Lucina.  No. 

jEcius.  Miftake  not. 

I  would  not  ftain  your  honour,  for  the  empire, 
Nor  any  way  decline  you  to  difcredit : 
'Tis  not  my  fair  profeffion,  but  a  villain's. 
I  find  and  feel  your  lofs  as  deep  as  you  do, 
And  am  the  fame  Aecius,  ftill  as  honed, 
The  fame  life  I  have  dill  for  Maximus, 
The  fame  fword  wear  for  you,  where  juftice  wills  me, 
And  'tis  no  dull  one  :  Therefore,  misconceive  not; 
Only  Pd  have  you  live  a  little  longer, 
Put  a  fhort  year. 

Max.  She  muft  not. 

Lucina.  Why  fo  long,  Sir  ? 
Am  I  not  grey  enough  with  grief  already  ? 

Mcius.  To  draw  from  that  wild  man  a  fweet  re- 
pentance, 
And  goodnefs  in  his  days  to  come. 

Max.  They  are  fo, 
And  will  be  ever  coming,  my  Aecius. 

jEcius.  For  who  knows,  but  the  fight  of  you,  prc- 

fenting 
His  fwol'n  fins  at  the  full,  and  your  fair  virtues, 

15  Farewell,  thou  excellent  example  of  us  !J  The  tvfo  laft  words 
of  this  line  are  very  flat,  and  perhaps  corrupt.  The  turn  of  the  fpeech 
would  warrant  our  reading, 

farewell,  thou  excellent  example  /  Leave  us. 

May 
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May  like  a  fearful  vifion  fright  his  follies, 

And  once  more  bend  him  right  again  ?  which  blefiing 

(If  your  dark  wrongs  would  give  you  leave  to  read) 

Is  more  than  death,  and  the  reward  more  glorious : 

Death  only  eafes  you ;  this,  the  whole  empire. 

Befides,  compell'd,  and  forc'd  with  violence, 

To  what  you've  done,  the  deed  is  none  of  yours^ 

No,  nor  the  juftice  neither  :  You  may  live, 

And  ftill  a  worthier  woman,  ftill  more  honour'd  ; 

For  are  thofe  trees  the  worfe  we  tear  the  fruits  from  ? 

Or,  mould  th'  eternal  gods  defire  to  pcrifh, 

Becaufe  we  daily  violate  their  truths, 

Which  is  the  chaftity  of  Heav'n  ?  No,  lady  ; 

If  you  dare  live,  you  may :  And  as  our  fins 

Make  them  more  full  of  equity  and  juftice, 

So  this  compulfive  wrong  makes  you  more  perfect  r 

The  empire  too  will  blefs  you. 

Max.  Noble  Sir, 

If  me  were  any  thing  to  me  but  honour, 
And  that  that's  wedded  to  me  too,  laid  in, 
Not  to  be  worn  away  without  my  being ; 
Or  could  the  wrongs  be  hers  alone,  or  mine, 
Or  both  our  wrongs,  not  tied  to  after- iflues, 
Not  born  anew  in  all  our  names  and  kindreds,       ;'.' 
I  would  defire  her  live ;  nay  more,  compel  her  ; 
But  fince  it  was  not  youth,  but  malice  did  it, 
And  not  her  own,  nor  mine,  but  both  our  lofTes, 
Nor  flays  it  there,  but  that  our  names  muft  find  it, 
Ev'n  thofe  to  come,  and  when  they  read  me  liv'd, 
Muft  they  not  afk  how  often  me  was  ravifh'd, 
And  make  a  doubt  flic  lov'd  that  more  than  wedlock  ? 
Therefore  me  muft  not  live. 

jEcius.  Therefore  me  muft  live, 
To  teach  the  world  fuch  deaths  are  fuperftitious. 

Lucina.  The  tongues  of  angels  cannot  alter  me ; 
For  could  the  world  again  reftore  my  credit, 
As  fair  and  abfolute  as  firft  I  bred  it^ 
That  world  I  mould  not  truft  again.     The  empire 
By  my  life  can  get  nothing  but  my  ftory, 
"Which  whilft  I  breathe  muft  be  but  his  abufes. 

And 
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And  where  you  counfel  me  to  live,  that  Csefar 

May  fee  his  errors,  and  repent,  I'll  tell  you, 

His  penitence  is  but  encreafe  of  pleafures, 

His  prayers  never  faid  but  to  deceive  us  -, 

And  when  he  weeps,  as  you  think  for  his  vices 

'Tis  but  as  killing  drops  from  baleful  yew-trees,* 

That  rot  their  honed  neighbour.     If  he  can  grieve, 

As  one  that  yet  defires  his  free  converfion, 

And  almoft  glories  in  his  penitence, 

I'll  leave  him  robes  to  mourn  in,  my  fad  afhes. 

JEcius.  The  farewells  then  of  happy  fouls  be  with 

thee, 

And  to  thy  memory  be  ever  fung 
The  praifes  of  a  juft  and  conftant  lady  ! 
This  fad  day,  whilft  I  live,  a  foldier's  tears 
I'll  offer  on  thy  monument,  and  bring, 
Full  of  thy  noble  felf,  with  tears  untqld  yet, 
Many  a  worthy  wife,  to  weep  thy  ruin  ! 

Max.  All  that  is  chafte  upon  thy  tomb  mall  flourim, 
All  living  epitaphs  be  thine  :  Time's  ftory l6, 
And  what  is  left  behind  to  piece  our  lives, 
Shall  be  no  more  abus'd  with  tales  and  trifles, 
But,  full  of  thee,  ftand  to  eternity  ! 

Mcius.  Once  more,  farewell !  Go,  find  Elyfium, 
There  where  the  happy  fouls  are  crown'd  with  bleffings, 
There  where  'tis  ever  fpring,  and  ever  fummer  ! 

Max.  There  where  no  bed-rid  juftice  comes !  truth, 

honour, 

Are  keepers  of  that  blefied  place  :  Go  thither; 
Bor  here  thou  liv'ft  chafte  fire  in  rotten  timber. 

jEcius.  And  fo,  our  laft  farewells ! 

Max.  Gods  give  thee  juftice  !  [Exit  Lucina. 

&cius.  His  thoughts  begin  to  work ;  I  fear  him :  Yet 
He  ever  was  a  noble  Roman  ;  but, 
I  know  not  what  to  think  on't ;  he  hath  fuffer'd 
Beyond  a  man,  if  he  ftand  this. 

Max.  Aecius  ! 
Am  I  alive,  or  has  a  dead  deep  feiz'd  me  ? 

16  Time,  jlory.}  We  apprehend  we  fhould  read  lime's  ftory,  an  ex- 
preffion  ofteiuifed  by  our  Authors,  and  more  agreeable  to  the  context. 

It 
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It  was  my  wife  the  emperor  abus'd  thus ! 
And  I  mufl  fay,  '  I'm  glad  1  had  her  for  him  ^ 
Muft  I  not,  my  Aecius  ? 

Mcius.  I  am  ftricktn 

Withfuch  a  ftiff  amazement,  that  no  anCwer 
Can  readily  come  from  me,  nor  no  comfort. 
Will  you  go  home,  or  go  to  my  houfc  ? 

Max.  Neither  : 

I  have  no  home  •,  and  you  are  mad,  Aecius, 
To  keep  me  company !   I  am  a  fellow 
My  own  fvvord  would  forfake,  not  tied  unto  me, 
A  pandar  is  a  prince,  to  what  Pm  fallen  ! 
By  Heav'n,  I  dare  do  nothing. 

Mcius.  You  do  better. 

Max.  I'm  made  a  branded  flave,  Aecius, 
And  yet  I  blefs  the  maker. 
Death  o3  my  foul !  muft  I  endure  this  tamely  ? 
Muft  Maximus  be  mention'd  for  his  tales  ? 
,1  am  a  child  too ;  what  mould  I  do  railing  ? 
I  cannot  mend  myfelf ;  'tis  Casfar  did  it, 
And  what  am  I  to  him  ? 

jEcJus.  Tis  well  confider'd  j 
However  you  are  tainted,  be  no  traitor : 
Time  may  out-wear  the  firft,  the  laft  lives  ever. 

Max.  Oh,  that  thou  wert  not  living,  and  my  friend  f 

jEcius  [afide].  I'll  bear  a  wary  eye  upon  your  actions: 
J  fear  you,  Maximus-,  nor  can  I  blame  thee 
If  thou  brcak'ft  out ;  for,  by  the  gods,  thy  wrong 
Deferves  a  general  ruin  ! — Do  you  love  me  ? 

Max.  That's  all  I  have  to  live  on. 

jEcius.  Then  go  with  me ; 
You  mall  not  to  your  own  houfe. 
:     Max.  Nor  to  any  ; 

My  griefs  are  greater  far  than  walls  can  compafs  ! 
And.  yet  I  wonder  how  it  happens  with  me, 
I  am  not  dangerous ;  and,  o'  my  confcience, 
Should  I  now  fee  the  emperor  i'th'  heat  on't17, 

*7  Should  I  now  fee  the  Emperor,  bV.J  The  dodlrine  of  paflive 
obedience,  fo  oiien  inculcated  in  the  Works  of  our  Authors,  (but 
pauicularly  in  this  play  and  the  Maid'»  Tragedy)  are  a  ftrong  aod 

unpleafing 
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I  Ihould  not  chide  him  for't:  An  awe  runs  thro*  me, 
I  feel  it  fenfibly,  that  binds  me  to  it; 
'Tis  at  my  heart  now,  there  it  fits  and  rules, 
And  methinks  'tis  a  pleafure  to  obey  it. 

/Etius  [ajide].  This  is  a  mafk  to  cozen  me :  I  know 

you, 

And  how  far  you  dare  do ;  no  Roman  further, 
Nor  with  more  fearlefs  valour ;  and  I'll  watch  you.— 
Keep  that  obedience  ftill. 

Max.  Is  a  wife's  lofs 

(For  her  abufe,  much  good  may  do  his  Grace; 
I'll  make  as  bold  with  his  wife,  if  I  can) 
More  than  the  fading  of  a  few  frefh  colours  ? 
More  than  a  luity  fpring  loft  ? 

jfccius.  No  more,  Maximus, 
To  one  that  truly  lives. 

Max .  Why  then,  I  care  not ; 
I  can  live  well  enough,  Aecius  : 
For  look  you,  friend,  for  virtue,  and  thofe  trifles, 
They  may  be  bought,  they  fay. 

JEcius.  He's  craz'd  a  littb; 
His  grief  has  made  him  talk  things  from  his  nature. 

Max.  But  chaftity  is  not  a  thing,  I  take  it, 
To  get  in  Rome,  unlefs  it  be  befpoken 
A  hundred  years  before,  (is  it,  Aecius  ?) 
By'r  lady,  and  well  handled  too  i'th'  breeding. 

jEcius.  Will  you  go  any  way  ? 

Max.  I'll  tell  thee,  friend ; 
If  my  wife,  for  all  this,  mould  be  a  whore  now, 
A  kind  of  kicker-out  of  meets,  'twould  vex  me; 
For  I'm  not  angry  yet.     The  emperor 
Is  young  and  handlbme,  and  the  woman  flefh, 
And  may  not  thefe  two  couple  without  fcratching  ? 

Mews.  Alas,  my  noble  friend ! 

Max.  Alas  not  me  ! 

I  am  not  wretched ;  for  there's  no  man  miferable 
But  he  that  makes  himfelf  fo. 

unpleafing  mark  of  the  completion  of  the  times  in  which  they  wrote. 
Such  fecriments  would  not  be  endured  on  the  prefect  ftage.  In  this 
place,  however,  it  is  not  the  real  fentiment  of  the  fpeaker. 

JEcius. 
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Mcius.  Will  you  walk  yet  ? 

A&#.  Come,  come,  me  dare  not  die,  friend ;  that's 

the  truth  on't ; 

She  knows  th'  enticing  fweets  and  delicacies 
Of  a  young  prince's  pleafures,  and,  I  thank  her,  . 
Sh'  has  made  a  way  for  Maximus  to  rife  by : 
Will't  not  become  me  bravely?  Why  do  you  think 
She  wept,  and  faid  me  was  ravifh'd  ?  Keep  it  here, 
And  I'll  difcover  to  you. 

Mcius.  Well? 

Max.  She  knows 

I  love  no  bitten  flefh,  and  out  of  that  hope 
She  might  be  from  me,  (he  contriv'd  this  knavery. 
Was  it  not  monftrous,  friend  ? 

jEcius.  Does  he  but  feem  fo, 
Or  is  he  mad  indeed  ? 

Max.  Oh,  gods,  my  heart ! 

Mcius.  'Would  it  would  fairly  break ! 

Max.  Methinks  I'm  fomewhat  wilder  than  I  was ; 
And  yet,  I  thank  the  gods,  I  know  my  duty  !    . 

Enter  Claudia. 
Gau.  Nay,  you  may  fpare  your  tears ;  fhe's  dead, 

Ihe  is  fo. 

Max.  Why,  fo  it  mould  be.     How  ? 
Clau.  When  firft  me  enter'd 
Into  her  houfe,  after  a  world  of  weeping, 
And  bluming  like  the  fun-fet,  as  we  faw  her  *8, 
'  Dare  I,  faid  me,  defile  this  houfe  with  whore, 
*  In  which  his  noble  family  has  flourifh'd  ?' 

i8  Andblujhing  like  the  fun-fet  t  as  ive  fee  her.]  The  latter  part  of 
this  line  feems  a  meer  fill-up  ;  but,  I  believe,  was  a  noble  fentiment 
in  the  original,  which  I  hope  is  now  reftored.  Lucina  biumed  to  be 
looked  upon  by  us,  as  lliarne  would  hide  its  head  from  all  its  acquain- 
tance. If  the  old  reading  may  be  thought  to  give  this  idea,  and  the 
reader  thinks  he  could  have  collected  it  from  it  without  the  change,  I 
am  willing  to  fubmit  ;  fo  that  the  true  fenfe  be  retained,  it  is  of  fraall 
conference  whether  we  read  as  or  that.  SewMrd. 

Mr.  Seward  reads,  THAT  ive  faw  her;  but  we  cannot  think  his 
reading  conveys  the  fenfe  he  means  to  give.  The  only  error  in  th« 
old  lection  feems  to  have  been  fee  for/aw. 

At 
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At  which  fhe  fell,  and  ftirr'd  no  more.     We  rubb'd 
her 

Max.  No  more  of  that ;  be  gone.  Now,  my  Aecius, 

[Exit  Clau. 

If  thou  wilt  do  me  pleasure,  weep  a  little ; 
I  am  fo  parch'd  I  cannot.     Your  example 
Has  brought  the  rain  down  now :  Now  lead  me,  friend; 
And  as  we  walk  together,  let's  pray  truly  *9, 
I  may  not  fall  from  faith. 

jEcius.  That's  nobly  fpoken. 

Max.  Was  I  not  wild,  Aecius  ? 

jEcius.  Somewhat  troubled. 

Max.  I  felt  no  forrow  then.  Now  I'll  go  with  you ; 
But  do  not  name  the  woman  !  Fy,  what  fool 
Am  I  to  weep  thus !  Gods,  Lucina,  take  thee, 
For  thou  wert  ev'n  the  beft  and  worthieft  lady 

jEcius.  Good  Sir,  no  more  -,  I  fliall  be  melted  with  it. 

Max.  I've  done-,  and,  good  Sir,  comfort  me.   'Would 
there  were  wars  now  ! 

JEcms.  Settle  your  thoughts ;  come. 

Max.  So  I  have  now,  friend. 
Of  my  deep  lamentations  here's  an  end.         [Exeunt. 

Enter  Pontius,  Pbidias,  and  Aretus. 

Pbid.  By  my  faith,  captain  Pontius,  befides  pity 
Of  your  fall'n  fortunes,  what  to  fay  I  know  not ; 
For  'tis  too  true  the  emperor  deiires  not, 
But  my  beft  mailer,  any  foldier  near  him. 

Are.  And   when    he   underftands,   he    caft   your 

fortunes 

For  difobedience,  how  can  we  incline  him 
(That  are  but  under-perfons  to  his  favours) 
To  any  fair  opinion  ?  Can  you  fmg  ? 

Pont.  Not  to  pleafe  him,  Aretus  ;  for  my  fongs 
Go  not  to  th'  lute,  or  viol,  but  to  th'  trumpet ; 
My  tune  kept  on  a  target,  and  my  fubject 

*9  And  as  <we  walk  together,  let's  fray  together  truly.]  The  fecond 
together  feems  fupcrfluous  and  erroneous,  and  probably  was  interpolated 
by  a  cartlcfs  tranfcriber.  ,__,. 

VOL.  IV.  X  The 
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The  well-ftruck  wounds  of  men,  not  lover  or  women. 

Pbid.  And  thofe  he  underftands  not. 
.    Pont.  He  mould,,  Phidias. 

Are.  Could  you  not  leave  this  killing  way  a  little,. 
(You  muft,  if  here  you'd  plant  yourfelf )  and  rather 
Learn,  as  we  do,  to  like  what  thofe  affed: 
That  are  above  us  r*  Wear  their  actions, 
And  think  they  keep  us  warm  too  ?  What  they  fay,. 
Tho'  oftentimes  they  fpeak  a  little  fooliflily, 
Not  (lay  to  conftrue,  but  prepare  to  execute  ? 
And  think,  however  the  end  falls,  the  bufmefs 
Cannot  run  empty-handed  ? 

Pbid.  Can  you  flatter. 
And,  if  it  were  put  to  you,  lie  a  little? 

Pont.  Yes,  if  it  be  a  living. 

Are.  That's  well  faid  then. 

Pont.  But  muft  thefe  lies  and  flatteries  be  believ'd,. 
then  ? 

Phid.  Oh,  yes,  by  any  means. 

Pont.  By  any  means  then, 
I  cannot  lie,  nor  flatter. 

Are.  You  muft  fwear  too, 
If  you  be  there. 

Pont.  I  can  fwear,  if  they  move  me. 

Phid.  Cannot  you  forfwear  too  ? 

Pont.  The  court  for  ever, 
If  it  be  grown  fo  wicked. 

Are.  You  mould  procure  a  little  too. 

Pont.  What's  that  ? 
Mens'  honeft  fayings  for  my  truth  ? 

Are.  Oh,  no,  Sir, 
But  womens'  honeft  actions  for  your  triak 

Pont.  Do  you  do  all  thefe  things  ? 

Pbid.  Do  you  not  like  'em  ? 

Pont.  D'  you  afk  me  ferioufly,  or  trifle  with  me  ? 
I  am  not  fo  low  yet,  to  be  your  mirth  ! 

Are.  You  do  miftake  us,  captain ;  for  fmcerely 
We  afk  you  how  you  like  'cm  i1 

Pont.  Then  fmcerely 

I  tell 
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1  tell  you  I  abhor  'em  :  They're  ill  ways, 

And  I  will  ftarve  before  I  fall  into  'em  ; 

The  doers  of  'em  wretches,  their  bafe  hungers 

Care  not  whofe  bread  they  eat,  nor  how  they  get  it. 

Arc.  What  then,  Sir  ? 

Pont.  If  you  profefs  this  wickednefs, 
Becauie  ye  have  been  foldiers,  and  borne  arms, 
The  fervants  of  the  brave  Aecius, 
And  by  him  put  to  th' emperor,  give  me  leave^ 
(Or  I  muft  take  it  elfe)  to  fay  ye're  villains  ! 
For  all  your  golden  coats,  debaufh'd,  bafe  villains ! 
Yet  I  do  wear  a  fword  to  tell  ye  fo. 
Is  this  the  way  ye  mark  out  for  a  foldier, 
A  man  that  has  commanded  for  the  empire, 
And  borne  the  reputation  of  a  man  ? 
Are  there  not  lazy  things  enough,  call'd  fools  and 

cowards, 

And  poor  enough  to  be  prefcrr'd  for  pandars, 
But  wanting  foldiers  mud  be  knaves  too  ?  ha  ? 
This  the  trim  courle  of  life  ?  Were  not  ye  born  bawds, 
And  fo  inherit  but  your  rights  ?  I  am  poor, 
And  may  expect  a  worfe  ;  yet  digging,  pruning, 
Mending  of  broken  ways,  carrying  of  water, 
Planting  of  worts  and  onions,  any  thing 
That's  honeft,  and  a  man's,  I'll  rather  chufe, 
Ay,  and  live  better  on  it,  which  is  jufler  •, 
Drink  my  well-gotten  water  with  more  pleafure, 
When  my  endeavour's  done,  and  wages  paid  me, 
Than  you  do  wine  •,  eat  my  coarfe  bread  not  curs'd, 
And  mend  upon't  (your  diets  are  difeafes)  •, 
And  jleep  as  ibundly,  when  my  labour  bids  me, 
As  any  forward  pandar  of  ye  all, 
And  rife  a  great  deal  honefter  !   My  garments, 
'Tho'  not  as  yours,  the  foft  fins  of  the  empire, 
Yet  may  be  warm,  and  keep  the  biting  wind  out, 
When  every  fingle  breath  of  poor  opinign 
Finds  you  thro'  all  your  velvets ! 

Are.  You  have  hit  it  •, 
Nor  are  we  thofe  we  feem.    The  lord  Aecius 

X  2  Put 
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Put  us  good  men  to  th'  emperor,  fo  we  have  ferv' 
Tho'  much  neglecled  for  it ;  fo  dare  be  ftill : 
Your  curfes  are  not  ours.     We've  feen  your  fortune, 
But  yet  know  no  way  to  redeem  it :  Means, 
Such  as  we  have,  you  iliall  not  want,  brave  Pontius  -, 
But  pray  be  temperate.    If  we  can  wipe  out 
The  ftain  of  your  offences  5°,  we  are  yours,  Sir; 
And  you  fhall  live  at  court  an  honeft  man  too. 

Pbid.  That  little  meat  and  means  we  have,  we'll 

ffoare  it. 

Fear  not  to  be  as  we  are ;  what  we  told  you, 
Were  but  mere  trials  of  your  truth :  You're  worthy, 
And  fo  we'll  ever  hold  you  ;  fuffer  better, 
And  then  you  are  a  right  man,  Pontius. 
If  my  good  mafter  be  not  ever  angry, 
You  fhall  command  again. 

Pont.  I  have  found  two  good  men  :  Ufe  my  life, 
For  it  is  yours,  and  all  I  have  to  thank  ye  !  [Exeunt. 

SCENE      III. 

Enter  Maxima*. 

Max.  There's  no  way  elfe  to  do  it ;  he  muft  die  -9 
This  friend  muft  die,  this  foul  of  Maximus, 
Without  whom  I  am  nothing  but  my  mame ; 
This  perftr£tnefs  that  keeps  me  from  opinion, 
Muft  die,  or  I  muft  live  thus  branded  ever  : 
A  hard  choice,  and  a  fatal !  Gods,  ye  have  given  me 
A  way  to  credit,  but  the  ground  to  go  on 
Ye  have  levell'd  with  that  precious  life  I  love  molt ; 
Yet  I  muft  on,  and  thro' :  For,  if  I  offer 
To  take  my  way  without  him,  like  a  fea 
He  bears  his  high  command,  'twixt  me  and  vengeance, 
A  nd  in  mine  own  road  finks  me.     He  is  honeft, 

J0  fjffwe  can  wipe  out 

The  way  of  your  ojfencei.~\  To  •wife  out  the  way  feems  a  ftrange 
phrafe  ;  ftain,  we  apprehend,  will  be  allowed  a  better  word  :  Yet  we 
fliould  not  have  fubAitutcd  it,  had  we  not  been  pcrfuaded  that  the  old 
text  was  corrupt. 

Of 
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Of  a  moft  conftant  loyalty  to  Csefar, 

And  when  he  fhall  but  doubt  I  dare  attempt  him, 

But  make  a  queftion  of  his  ill,  but  fay 

*  What  is  a  Czefar,  that  he  dare  do  this  ?' 

Dead  fure  he  cuts  me  off"  :  Aecius  dies, 

Or  I  have  loft  myfelf.     Why  mould  I  kill  him  ? 

Why  fhould  I  kill  myfelf?  for  'tis  my  killing; 

Aecius  is  my  root,  and,  wither  him, 

Like  a  decaying  branch  I  fall  to  nothing. 

Is  he  not  more  to  me  than  wife  ?  than  Csefar, 

Tho'  I  had  now  my  fafe  revenge  upon  him  ? 

Is  he  not  more  than  honour  J1,  and  his  friendship 

Sweeter  than  the  love  of  women  ?  What  is  honour, 

We  all  fo  ftrangely  are  bewitch'd  withal  ? 

Can  it  relieve  me  if  I  want  ?  he  has  ; 

Can  honour,  'twixt  the  incenfed  prince  and  envy, 

Bear  up  the  lives  of  worthy  men  ?  he  has  ; 

Can  honour  pull  the  wings  of  fearful  cowards, 

And  make  'em  turn  again  like  tigers  ?  he  has, 

And  I  have  liv'd  to  fee  this,  and  preferv'd  fo. 

Why  mould  this  empty  word  incite  me  then 

To  what  is  ill  and  cruel  ?  Let  her  perifh  : 

A  friend  is  more  than  all  the  world,  than  honour  ! 

She  is  a  woman,  and  her  lofs  the  lefs, 

And  with  her  go  my  griefs  !  —  But,  hark  you,  Maximus  ; 

Was  me  not  yours  ?  Did  fhe  not  die  to  tell  you 

She  was  a  ravifh'd  woman  ?  Did  not  juftice 

Nobly  begin  with  her,  that  not  deferv'd  it? 

And  fhall  he  live  that  did  it  ?  Stay  a  little  ! 

this  abufe  die  here  ?  Shall  not  mens*  tongues 


*'  Dead  fure  he  cuts  ate  o/.]  I  read  dead-fure  with  a  hyphen,  and 
underftand  by  it  the  common  expreffion,  as  furle  as  death.  SeivarJ. 

We  chufe  to  read,  according  to  the  old  books,  without  a  hyphen  ; 
becaufe  that  may  either  convey  Mr.  Seward's  fenfe,  or  (as  the  words 
.might  bear)  x  for  certain,  he  will  cut  me  off  by  death  :'  Dead,  fure, 
he  cuts  me  of.  Befides,  dead  fure  is  a  modern  vulgarifm. 

31  Is  he  not  more  than  rumour.]  Mr.  Theobald  and  Mr.  Sympfon 
both  fufpeft  the  word  rumour,  and  think  that  honour  was  probably  the 
original.  But  as  honour,  in  this  place,  muft  fignify  exaftly  the  fame 
with  rumour,  the  Poets  feem  to  have  judicioufly  ascertained  the  true 
meaning  of  what  follows,  by  ufing  rumour  here.  Seivartt. 

We  believe  btnour  the  right  word,  and  the  whole  fpeech  confirms  it. 

X  3  Difpute 
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Difpute  it  afterward,  and  fay  I  gave 

(Affecting  dull  obedience,  and  tame  duty, 

And  led  away  with  fondnefs  of  a  friendfhip) 

The  only  virtue  of  the  world  to  flander  ? 

Is  not  this  certain,  was  not  me  a  chafte  one, 

And  fuch  a  one,  that  ho  compare  dwelt  with  her  ? 

One  of  fo  fweet  a  virtue,  that  Aecius, 

(Ev'n  he  himielf,  this  friend  that  holds  me  from  it) 

Out  of  his  worthy  love  to  me,  and  juftice, 

Had  it  not  been  on  Caefar,  had  reveng'd  her  ? 

By  Heav'n,  he  told  me  fo !  What  (hall  I  do  then  ? 

Enter  a  Servant. 

Can  other  men  affect  it,  and  I  cold  ? 
I  fear  he  muft  not  live. 

Seru.  My  lord,  the  general 
Is  come  to  feek  you. 

Max.  Go,  entreat  him  to  enter.  [Exit  Scry. 

Oh,  brave  Aecius,  I  could  wifli  thee  now 
As  far  from  friendship  to  me  as  from  fears, 
That  I  might  cut  thee  off  like  that  I  weigh'd  not. 
Is  there  no  way,  without  him,  to  come  near  it  ? 
For  out  of  honefty  he  muft  deftroy  me, 
If  I  attempt  it.     He  muft  die,  as  others, 
And  I  muft  lofe  him  •,  'tis  neceffity  ; 
Only  the  time,  and  means,  is  all  the  difference. 
But  yet  I  would  not  make  a  murder  of  him, 
Take  him  directly  for  my  doubts ;  he  fhali  die  j 
I've  found  a  way  to  do  it,  and  a  lafe  one  ; 
It  mall  be  honour  to  him  too.     I  know  not 
What  to  determine  certain,  I'm  fo  troubled, 
And  fuch  a  deal  of  confcience  prefles  me  : 
'Would  I  were  dead  myfelf ! 

Enter  JEcim. 

Mcius.  You  run  away  well ; 
How  got  you  from  me,  friend  ? 

Max.  That  that  leads  mad  men, 
A  ftrong  imagination,  made  me  wander. 

Mcius.  I  thought  you  had  been  more  fettled, 

Max.  I  am  well  -, 
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But  you  muft  give  me  leave  a  little  fometimes 
To  have  a  buzzing  in  my  brains. 

jEcius.  You're  dangerous,  [Afide. 

But  I'll  prevent  it  if  I  can. — You  told  me 
You'd  go  to  th'  army. 

Max.  Why  ?  to  have  my  throat  cut  ? 
Muft  he  not  be  the  braveft  man,  Aecius, 
That  ftrikes  me  firft  ? 

Mcius.  You  promised  me  a  freedom 
From  all  thefe  thoughts.    And  why  mould  any  ftrikc 
you  ? 

Max.  I  am  an  enemy,  a  wicked  one, 
Worfe  than  the  foes  of  Rome ;  I  am  a  coward, 
A  cuckold,  and  a  coward ;  that's  two  caufes 
Why  every  one  mould  beat  me  ? 

jEcius.  You  are  neither •, 
And  durft  another  tell  me  fo,  he  died  for't. 
For  thus  far  on  mine  honour,  I'll  afllire  you, 
No  man  more  lov'd  than  you  ;  and,  for  your  valour, 
And  what  elfe  may  be  fair 3J,  no  man  morefollow'd. 

Max.  A  doughty  man,  indeed  !  But  that's  all  one; 
The  emperor,  nor  all  the  princes  living, 
;Shall  find  a  flaw  in  my  coat :  I  have  fuffer'd, 
And  can  yet;  let  them  find  inflictions, 
I'll  find  a  body  for  'em,  or  I'll  break  it. 
'Tis  not  a  wife  can  thruft  me  out ;  fome  look'd  for't, 
But  let  'em  look 'till  they  are  blind  with  looking  j 
They  are  but  fools !  Yet  there  is  anger  in  me, 
That  I  would  fain  difperfe  ;  and,  now  I  think  on't, 
You  told  me,  friend,  the  provinces  are  ftirring ; 
We  mall  have  fport  I  hope  then,  and  what's  dangerous 
A  battle  (hall  beat  from  me. 

Menu.  Why  d'you  eye  me 
With  fuch  a  fettled  look  ? 

33  for  your  'valour, 

And  what  ye  may  be,  fair  ;  no  man  more  follow  d."\  This  does 
not  feem  intelligible,  bu»  the  change  of  a  monofyllabie  will  give  a 
fenfe  agreeable  to  the  context.  For  your  valour,  and  whatever  elfe 
if  fa,ir  or  proSfe- worthy,  no  man  is  more  follow"1  d.  Sevjard. 

X  4 
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Max.  Pray  tell  me  this, 
Do  we  not  love  extremely  ?  I  love  you  fo. 

Mcius.  If  I  mould  fay  I  lov'd  not  you  as  truly, 
I  mould  do  that  I  never  durft  do,  lie. 

Max.  If  I  mould  die,  would  it  not  grieve  you  much  ? 

jEcius.  Without  all  doubt. 

Max.  And  could  you  live  without  me  ? 

JEcius.  It  would  much  trouble  me  to  live  without 

you, 

Our  loves,  and  loving  fouls  have  been  fo  us'd 
But  to  one  houmold  in  us  :  But  to  die 
Becaufe  I  could  not  make  you  live,  were  woman, 
Far  much  too  weak ;  were  it  to  fave  your  worth, 
Or  to  redeem  your  name  from  rooting  out, 
To  quit  you  bravely  fighting  from  the  foe, 
Or  fetch  you  off,  where  honour  had  engag'd  you, 
1  ought,  and  would  die  for  you. 

Max.  Truly  fpoken  ! — 

What  beaft  but  I,  that  muft,  could  hurt  this  man  now? 
'Would  he  had  ravim'd  me  !  I  would  have  paid  him, 
I  would  have  taught  him  fuch  a  trick,  his  eunuchs, 
Nor  all  his  black-ey'd  boys,  e'er  dream'd  of  yet ! 
JBy  all  the  gods  I'm  mad  now  !   Now  were  Caefar 
Within  my  reach,  and  on  his  glorious  top 
The  pile  of  all  the  world,  he  went  to  nothing  ! 
The  deftinies,  nor  all  the  dames  of  hell, 
Were  I  once  grappled  with  him,  mould  relieve  him, 
No,  not  the  hope  of  mankind,  more  ;  all  perim'd  ! 
But  this  is  words  and  weakneis. 

Mcius.  You  look  ftrangely. 

Max.  I  look  but  as  1  am  j  I  am  a  ftranger. 

Mcius.  To  me  ? 

Max.  To  every  one ;  I  am  no  Roman, 
Nor  what  I  am  do  I  know. 

Mcms.  Then  I'll  leave  you. 

Max.  I  find  I'm  beft  fo.  If  you  meet  with  Maximiiss 
Pray  bid  him  be  an  honeft  man,  for  my  fake  ; 
You  may  do  much  upon  him  :  For  his  fhadow, 
Let  me  alone. 
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Mcius.  You  were  not  wont  to  talk  thus, 
And  to  your  friend ;  you  have  fome  danger  in  you, 
That  willingly  would  run  to  aftion  : 
Take  heed,  by  all  our  love,  take  heed ! 

Max.  I  danger  ? 

I  willing  to  do  any  thing  ?  I  die34  ? 
Has  not  my  wife  been  dead  two  days  already  ? 
Are  not  my  mournings  by  this  time  moth-eaten  ? 
Are  not  her  fins  difpers'd  to  other  women, 
And  many  a  one  e'en  "  ravilh'd  to  relieve  her  ? 
Have  I  Ihed  tears  thefe  twelve  hours  ? 

JEcius.  Now  you  weep. 

Max.  Some  lazy  drops  that  ftay'd  behind. 

jEcius.  I'll  tell  you, 

(And  I  mud  tell  you  truth)  were  it  not  hazard, 
And  almoft  certain  lofs  of  all  the  empire, 
I  would  whine  with  you  '6 :  Were  it  any  man's 
JBut  his  life,  that  is  life  of  us,  he  loll  it, 
For  doing  of  this  mifchief ;  I  would  take  it; 
And  to  your  reft  give  you  a  brave  revenge: 
But  as  the  rule  now  ftands,  and  as  he  rules, 
And  as  the  nations  hold,  in  difobedience, 
One  pillar  failing ?7,  all  muft  fall,  I  dare  not : 
Nor  is  it  juft  you  mould  befuffer'd  in  it ; 
Therefore  again  take  heed!   On  foreign  foes 

U  I -willing  to  do  any  thing?  /dig?]  What  the  word  dig  has  to  do 
in  this  paff.ige  I  cannot  conceive.  .Perhaps  the  Author  wrote  die. 
Maximus  immediately  adds, 

Has  not  my  'wife  been  deid  two  days  already  ? 
Why  then  (hould  I  die?  '  \dieT  G. 

JJ  And  many  one  rawfi'd.]  Former  editions.  Servant. 

36  IivouMwinivitbye.']  The  firll  folio  reads  -wyne,  and  the  fecond 
changes  it  to  join,  and  the  o£lavo  into  <win-     "Join  is  good  fenfe,  but 
•whine  being  nearer  the  trace  of  the  old  reading,  and  equally  fenfe, 
feems  the  true  word.      For  to  whine,  or  participate  with  him  in  the 
fame  paflion  of  grief,  implies  a  defign  of  joining  with  him  in  the  fame 
revenge.  Se*ward. 

The  firft  folio  gives,  in  old  fpelling,  -whine  ;  which  alludes  to  the 
weeping  of  Maximus,  of  which  they  were  talking. 

37  One  pillar  failing,  all  muft  fall.]  The  Poet  feems  to  have  in- 
tended a  repetition  here, 

Qnt  filar  falling,  allmsJltiA. 

We 
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We  are  our  own  revengers  •,  but  at  home, 

On  princes  that  are  eminent,  and  ours, 

'Tis  fit  the  gods  fhould  judge  us j3.     Be  not  rafli, 

Nor  let  your  angry  fteel  cut  thofe  you  know  not ; 

For,  by  this  fatal  blow,  if  you  dare  itrike  it, 

(As  I  fee  great  aims  in  you)  thofe  unborn  yet, 

And  thofe  to  come,  of  them  and  thefe  fucceeding, 

Shall  bleed  the  wrath  of  Maximus.     For  me, 

As  you  now  bear  yourfelf,  I  am  your  friend  ftill ; 

If  you  fall  off,  I  will  not  flatter  you, 

And  in  my  hands,  were  you  my  foul,  you  perim'd. 

Once  more  be  careful,  ftand,  and  flill  be  worthy  ! 

I'll  leave  you  for  this  hour.  [Exit. 

Max.  Pray  do.     *Tis  done  : 

And,  friendfhip,  fmce  thou  canft  not  hold  in  dangers, 
Give  me  a  certain  ruin,  I  muft  thro1  it !  [Exit. 


ACT     IV.       SCENE      I. 

Enter  Valentinian,  Licinius>  Chilax,  and  Balbus. 
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Chi.  So  'tis  thought,  Sir. 

Val  How  ? 

Licin.  Grief,  and  difgrace, 
As  people  fay. 

Val.  No  more  •,  I  have  too  much  on't, 
Too  much  by  you,  you  whetters  of  my  follies, 
Ye  angel-formers  of  my  fins,  but  devils  ! 

38  On  princes  that  are  eminent  and  ours, 

Misfit  the  gods  Jkould judge  us.]  The  doctrine  of  paffive  obedience 
to  princes,  fo  much  encourag'd  by  King  James  the  Firft,  and  which 
is  Jicius's  chief  heroifm  in  this  play,  evidently  requires  the  flight 
change  [us  to  '*«]  I  have  here  made.  Sfwai-d.  , 

The  word  us  is  clearly  right :  '  Abroad  we  may  revenge,  but  at 
'  bcme,  and  on  our  kings,  'tis  fit  the  gods  ihould  prevent  or  punifli  HS 
*  fof  taking  vengeance.' 

Where 
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Where  is  your  cunning  now  ?  You  would  work  won, 

ders, 

There  was  no  chaftity  above  your  practice, 
You'd  undertake  to  make  her  love  her  wrongs, 
And  dote  upon  her  rape  !  Mark  what  I  tell  ye* 
Iffhebedead 

Chi.  Alas,  Sir! 

Val.  Hang  ye,  rafcals, 
Ye  blatters  of"  my  youth,  if  me  be  gone, 
'Twere  better  ye  had  been  your  fathers'  camels, 
Groan'd  under  daily  weights  of  wood  and  water-^ 
Am  I  not  Csefar  ? 

Licin.  Mighty,  and  our  maker. 

Val.  Than  thus  have  given  my  pleafures  to  deftruc- 

tion  ! 
Look  me  be  living,  (laves  ! 

Licin.  We  are  no  gods,  Sir, 
If  (he  be  dead,  to  make  her  new  again. 

Val.  She  cannot  die  !  me  muft  not  die  !  Are  thofc 
I  plant  my  love  upon  but  common  livers  ? 
Their  hours,  as  others,  told  'em  ?  can  they  be  allies  ? 
Why  do  ye  flatter  a  belief  into  me, 
That  I  am  all  that  is,  '  The  world's  my  creature ; 
*  The  trees  bring  forth  their  fruits  when  I  fay  '  fum- 

mer ;' 

'  The  wind,  that  knows  no  limit  but  his  wildnefs, 
'  At  my  command  moves  not  a  leaf;  the  fea, 
'  With  his  proud  mountain  waters  envying  Heav'n, 
'  When  I  fay,  «  ftill,'  runs  into  chriftal  mirrors39?* 
Can  I  do  this,  and  me  die  ?  Why,  ye  bubbles, 
That  with  my  leaft  breath  break,  nomoreremember'd, 
Ye  moths  that  fly  about  my  flame  and  perifh, 
Ye  golden  canker-worms,  that  eat  my  honours, 
Living  no  longer  than  my  fpring  of  favour, 
Why  do  ye  make  me  god,  that  can  do  nothing? 
is  me  not  dead  ? 

Cbi.  All  women  are  not  with  her. 

?9  When  Ifaj,  jlill,  run  into  cbrijlal  mirror. .]  Former  editions. 

SewarJ. 

Vol 
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VaL  A  common  whore  ferves  ye,  and  far  above  yc, 
The  pleafures  of  a  body  lam'd  with  lewdnefs  j 
A  mere  perpetual  motion  makes  ye  happy  : 
Am  I  a  man  to  trafSck  with  difeafes  ? 
Can  any  but  a  chaftity  ferve  Csefar  ? 
And  fuch  a  one  that  gods  would  kneel  to  purchafe  ? 
You  think,  becaufe  you've  bred  me  up  to  pleafures, 
And  almoft  run  me  over  all  the  rare  ones, 
Your  wives  will  ferve  the  turn  :  I  care  not  for  'em, 
Your  wives  are  fencers'  whores,and  lhall  be  footmens' ! 
Tho*  fometimes  my  nice  will,  or  rather  anger, 
Have  made  ye  cuckolds  for  variety, 
I  would  not  have  ye  hope,  nor  dream,  ye  poor  ones, 
Always  fo  great  a  blefiing  from  me.     Go, 
Get  your  own  infamy  hereafter,  rafcals  I 
I've  done  too  nobly  for  ye ;  ye  enjoy 
Each  one  an  heir,  the  royal  feed  of  Casfar, 
And  1  may  curfeye  for't :  Your  wanton  gennets, 
That  are  fo  proud  the  wind  gets  'em  with  fillies, 
Taught  me  this  foul  intemperance.    Thou,  Licinius, 
Haft  fuch  a  MefTalina,  fuch  a  Lais, 
The  backs  of  bulls  cannot  content,  nor  ftallions ; 
The  fweat  of  fifty  men  a-night  does  nothing. 

JJcin.  Your  grace  but  jefts,  I  hope. 

VaL  'Tis  oracle. 

The  fins  of  other  women,  put  by  hers, 
Shew  off  like  fanclities.     Thine's  a  fool,  Chilax, 
Yet  fhe  can  tell  to  twenty,  and  all  lovers, 
And  all  lien  with  her  too,  and  all  as  fhe  is, 
Rotten  and  ready  for  an  hofpital. 
Yours  is  a  holy  whore,  friend  Balbu.s, 

Sal.  Well,  Sir. 

VaL  One  that  can  pray  away  the  fins  (he  fuffers, 
But  not  the  punimments  :  She  has  had  ten  baftards, 
Five  of  'em  now  are  lictors,  yet  fhe  prays  ; 
Sh'has  been  the  fong  of  Rome,  and  common  Pafquil; 
Since  I  durft  fee  a  wench,  fhe  was  camp-miftrefs, 
And  mufter'd  all  the  cohorts,  paid  'em  too, 
They  have  it  yet  to  mew,  and  yet  fhe  prays  j 

She's 
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She's  now  to  enter  old  men  that  are  children 
And  have  forgot  their  rudiments :  Am  I 
Left  for  thefe  wither'd  vices  ?  And  but  one, 
But  one  of  all  the  world,  that  could  content  me, 
And  fnatch'd  away  in  (hewing  ?  If  your  wives 
Be  not  yet  witches,  or  yourielves,  now  be  fo, 
And  fave  your  lives  ;  raife  me  this  noble  beauty, 
As  when  I  forc'd  her,  full  of  conftancy, 
Or,  by  the  gods 

JJcin.  Mod  facred  Casfar 

Vol.  Slaves 

Enter  Proculus  and  Lycias. 

Lycias.  Good  Proculus ! 

Proc.  By  Heav'n,  you  mall  not  fee  it ; 
It  may  concern  the  empire. 

Vol.  Ha!  what  faidll  thou  ? 
Is  me  not  dead  ? 

Proc.  Not  any  one  I  know,  Sir  : 
I  come  to  bring  your  Grace  a  letter,  here 
Scatter'd  belike  i'th'  court:  'Tis  fent  to  Maximus, 
And  bearing  danger  in  it, 

VaL  Danger  ?  where  ? 
Double  our  guard  ! 

Proc.  Nay,  nowhere,  but  i'  th'  letter. 

Val.  What  an  afflicted  confcience  do  I  live  with, 
And  what  a  beaft  I'm  grown  !   I  had  forgotten 
To  afk  Heav'n  mercy  for  my  fault,  and  was  now 
Ev'n  raviming  again  her  memory. 
I  find  there  mull  be  danger  in  this  deed : 
Why  do  I  (land  difputing  then,  and  whining, 
For  what  is  not  the  gods'  to  give  ?  they  cannot, 
Tho'  they  would  link  their  powers  in  one,  do  mifchief ! 
This  letter  may  betray  me.     Get  ye  gone,      [Exeunt. 
And  wait  me  in  the  garden  ;  guard  the  houfe  well, 
And  keep  this  from  the  emprefs.  The  name  Maximus 
Runs  thro'  me  like  a  fever !  This  may  be 
Some  private  letter,  upon  private  bufmefs, 
Nothing  concerning  me :  Why  fhotfld  I  open't  ? 

I've 
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I've  done  him  wrong  enough  already.     Yet, 
It  may  concern  me  too  i   the  time  fo  tells  me ; 
The  wicked  deed  I've  done,  affures  me  'tis  fo. 
Be  what  it  will,  I'll  fee  it ;  if  that  be  not 
Part  of  my  fears,  among  my  other  fins, 
Til  purge  it  out  in  prayers.     How  !   what's  this  ? 
Lord  Maximus,  you  love  Aecius,  [Read*. 

And  are  his  noble  friend  too :  Bid  him  be  lefs, 
I  mean  lefs  with  the  people ;  times  are  dangerous. 
The  army's  his,  the  emperor  in  doubts, 
And,  as  fome  will  not  ftick  to  fay,  declining : 
You  Hand  a  conftant  man  in  either  fortune  : 
Perfuade  him  ;  he  is  loft  elfe.     Tho'  ambition 
Be  the  laft  fin  he  touches  at,  or  never  4°, 
Yet  what  the  people,  mad  with  loving  him, 
And  as  they  willingly  defire  another, 
May  tempt  him  to,  or  rather  force  his  goodnefs, 
Is  to  be  doubted  mainly.     He  is  all 
(As  he  ftands  now)  but  the  mere  name  of  Caefar, 
And  mould  the  e,mperor  enforce  him  lefler, 
Not  coming  from  himfclf,  it  were  more  dangerous : 
He's  honeft,  and  will  hear  you.  Doubts  are  fcatter'd, 
And  almoft  come  to  growth  in  every  houfhold  ; 
Yet,  in  my  foolifh  judgment,  were  this  mafter'd, 
The  people  that  are  now  but  rage,  and  his, 
Might  be  again  obedience.     You  fhall  know  me 
When  Rome  is  fair  again  -,  'till  when,  I  love  you.' 
No  name  ?  This  may  be  cunning;  yet  it  feems  not, 
For  there  is  nothing  in  it  but  is  certain  41, 
Befides  my  fafety.     Had  not  good  Germanicus, 
That  was  as  loyal  and  as  ftraight  as  he  is, 
If  not  prevented  by  Tiberius, 
Been  by  the  foldiers  forc'd  their  emperor  ? 

'     *°  Be  the  laft  fin  be  touches  at,  or  never.']    The  meaning  may  be 
made  out  here,  '  chat  it  is   the  fin  he  would  laft  of  all,  or  perhaps 
'  never,  be  guilty  of ;'  yet  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  lentiment 
was  more  fully  opened,  and  that  a  line  is  loft. 
+'  Mr.  Seward  prints, 

For  there  is  nothing  in  it  but  is  certain. 
Btjidcs  my  fafety r  Had  not,  &C. 

He. 
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He  had,  and  'tis  my  wifdom  to  remember  it. 
And  was  not  Corbulo,  (even  that  Corbulo, 
That  ever-fortunate  and  living  Roman, 
That  broke  the  heart-firings  of  the  Parthians, 
And  brought  Arfaces'  line  upon  their  knees, 
Chain'd  to  the  awe  of  Rome)  'caufe  he  was  thought 
(And  but  in  wine  once)  fit  to  make  a  Caefar, 
Cut  off  by  Nero  ?  I  muft  feek  my  fafety ; 
For  'tis  the  fame  again,  if  not  beyond  it. 
I  know  the  foldier  loves  him  more  than  Heav'n, 
And  will  adventure  all  his  gods  to  raife  him  ; 
Me  he  hates  more  than  peace :  What  this  may  breed, 
If  dull  fecurity  and  confidence 
Let  him  grow  up,  a  fool  may  find,  and  laugh  at. 
But  why  lord  Maximus,  I  injur'd  fo, 
Should  be  the  man  to  counfel  him,  I  know  not, 
More  than  he  has  been  friend,  and  lov'd  allegiance: 
What  now  he  is,  I  fear;  for  his  abufes, 
Without  the  people,  dare  draw  blood.  Who  waits  there  ? 

Enter  a  Servant. 

Serv.  Your  Grace. 

Vol.  Call  Phidias  and  Aretus  hither.       [Exit  Serv. 
I'll  find  a  day  for  him  too.     '  Times  are  dangerous, 
*  The  army  his,  the  emperor  in  doubts  :' 
I  find  it  is  too  true.     Did  he  not  tell  me, 
As  if  he  had  intent  to  make  me  odious  4% 
And  to  my  face  and  by  a  way  of  terror, 
What  vices  I  was  grounded  in,  and  almoft 
Proclaim'd  the  foldiers'  hate  againft  me  ?  Is  not 
The  facred  name  and  dignity  of  Csefar 
(Were  this  Aecius  more  than  man)  fufficient 
To  make  off  all  his  honefty  ?  He's  dangerous, 
Tho'  he  be  good;  and,  tho'  a  friend,  a  fear'd  one; 
And  fuch  I  muft  not  fleep  by. — Are  they  come  yet? — 

*z   I .   As  if  be  bad  intent  to  make  me  odious, 

2.  And  to  my  face  ;  and  by  a  'way  of  terrar. ]  Here  a  marginal 
diredion  how  to  place  the  lines  has  been  taken  into  the  text,  and  con- 
tinued through  all  the  three  editions.  Mr,  Theobald  and  Mr.  Sympfon 
concurred  with  me  in  obferving  this.  Seaward. 

I  da 
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I  do  believe  this  fellow,  and  I  thank  him. 
'Twas  time  to  look  about :  If  I  muft  perifli, 
Yet  lhall  my  fears  4?  go  foremoft. 

Enter  Phidias  and  Aretus. 

Phid.  Life  to  Casfar  ! 

VaL  Is  lord  Aecius  waiting  ? 

Pbid.  Not  this  morning ; 
I  rather  think  he's  with  the  army. 

Val.  Army? 

I  do  not  like  that  army.     Go  unto  him, 
And  bid  him  ftraight  attend  me,  and  (d'you  hear?) 
Come  private  without  any ;  I  have  bufmefs 
Only  for  him. 

Pbid.  Your  Grace's  pleafure.  [Exit. 

Val  Go. 

What  foldier  is  the  fame  (I  have  feen  him  often) 
That  keeps  you  company,  Aretus  ? 

Are.  Me,  Sir? 

Val.  Ay,  you,  Sir. 

Are.  One  they  call  Pontius, 
An't  pleafe  your  Grace. 

Vol.  A  captain  ? 

Are.  Yes,  he  was  fo ; 

But  ipeaking  fomething  roughly  in  his  want, 
Efpecially  of  wars,  the  noble  general, 
Out  of  a  ftric~b  allegiance,  caft  his  fortunes. 

Val.  H*  has  been  a  valiant  fellow  ? 

Are.  So  he's  Mill. 

Val.  Alas,  the  general  might  have  pardon'd  follies : 
Soldiers  will  talk  fomctimes. 

Are.  I'm  glad  of  this. 

Val.  He  wants  preferment,  as  I  take  it  ? 

Are.  Yes,  Sir; 
And  for  that  noble  grace  his  life  fhall  ferve. 

Val.  I  have  a  lervice  for  him. 
I  mame  a  foldier  mould  become  a  beggar ! 
I  like  the  man,  Aretus. 

*J  Myfeart.]  i.e.  Thoje  whom  I  fear  lhall  perifh  firft. 

Art. 
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Are.  Gods  protect  you  ! 

Val.  Bid  him  repair  to  Proculus,  and  there 
He  mall  receive  the  bufmefs,  aad  reward  for't": 
I'll  fee  him  fettled  too,  and  as  a  foldier  ; 
We  Ihall  want  fuch. 

Are.  The  fweets  of  Heav'n  ftill  crown  you  !  [Exit. 

Val.  I  have  a  fearful  darknefs  in  my  foul, 
And,  'till  I  be  deliver'd,  ftill  am  dying!  [Exit. 

SCENE      II. 

Enter  Maximus. 

Max.  My  way  has  taken :  All  the  court's  in  guard, 
And  bufmefs  every  where ;  and  every  corner 
Fjull  of  ftrange  whifpers.    I  am  leaft  in  rumour, 

Enter  Aldus  and  Phidias. 
And  fo  Fll  keep  myfelf.     Here  comes  Aecius  ; 
I  fee  the  bait  is  fwallow'd  :  If  he  be  loft 
He  is  my  martyr,  and  my  xvay  ftands  open  ; 
And,  Honour,  on  thy  head  his  blood  is  reckon'd44. 

jEcius.  Why,  how  now,  friend  ?  what  makes  you 

here  unarm'd  ? 
Are  you  turn'd  merchant  ? 

Max.  By  your  fair  perfuafions, 
And  fuch  a  merchant  trafficks  without  danger. 
I  have  forgotten  all,  Aecius, 
And,  which  is  more,  forgiven. 

Mcius.  Now  I  love  you, 
Truly  I  do  ;  you  are  a  worthy  Roman. 

Max.  The  fair  repentance  of  my  prince,  to  me 
Is  more  than  facrifice  of  blood  and  vengeance : 
No  eyes  mail  weep  her  ruins,  but  mine  own. 

JLcius.  Still  you  take  more  love  from  me.  Virtuous 

friend, 
The  gods  make  poor  Aecius  worthy  of  thee  ! 

44  And  honour  on  thy  bead  his  blood  is  reckon  d.\  i'his  line  feems 
jquite  inexplicable,  unlefs  we  perfonify  Honour.  It  was  10  Honour  he 
£rft  propoied  to  facrifke  his  friend;  lee  p.  325. 

VOL  IV.  Y  Ma*. 
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Max.  Only  in  me  you're  poor,  Sir,  and  I  worthy 
Only  in  being  yours.     But,  why  your  arm  thus  ? 
Have  you  been  hurt,  Aecius  ? 
Bruis'd  a  little 


My  horle  fell  with  me,  friend,  which  'till  this  morning 
I  never  knew  him  do. 

Max.  Pray  gods  it  bode  well  ! 
And,  now  I  think  on't  better,  you  mall  back  ; 
Let  my  perfuafions  rule  you. 

Mcius.  Back  !  why,  Maximus  ? 
The  emperor  commands  me  come. 

Max.  I  like  not 
At  this  time  his  command. 

jEcius.  I  do  at  all  times, 
And  all  times  will  obey  it  -,  why  not  now  then  ? 

Max.  I'll  tell  you  why,  and,  as  I  have  been  govern'd, 
Be  you  fo,  noble  friend  :  The  court's  in  guard, 
Arm'd  ftrongly  j  for  what  purpofe  let  me  fear  : 
I  do  not  like  your  going. 

jEcius.  Were  it  fire, 

And  that  fire  certain  to  confume  this  body, 
If  Caefar  fent,  I  would  go.     Never  fear,  man  ; 
If  he  take  me,  he  takes  his  arms  away. 
I  am  too  plain  and  true  to  be  fufpected. 

Max.  Then  I  have  dealt  unwiiely. 

JEcius,  If  the  emperor, 
Becaufe  he  merely  may,  will  have  my  life, 
That's  all  he  has  to  work  on,  and  all  mall  have  i 
Let  him,  he  loves  me  better.     Here  I  wither, 
And  happily  may  live,  'till  ignorantly 
I  run  into  a  fault  worth  death  j  nay  more,  difhonour, 
Now  all  my  fins,  I  dare  fay  thofe  of  duty, 
Are  printed  here  ;  and  if  I  fall  fo  happy, 
I  blefs  the  grave  1  lie  in,  and  the  gods, 
Equal  as  dying  on  the  enemy, 
Muft  take  me  up  a  facrifice. 

Max.  Go  on  then  ; 
And  I'll  go  with  you. 

No,  you  may  not,  friend, 

Mitt, 
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Max.  He  cannot  be  a  friend  bars  me,  Aecius : 
Shall  I  forfake  you  in  my  doubts  ? 

jEeius.  You  muft. 

Max.  I  muft  not,  nor  I  will  not.     Have  I  liv'd 
Only  to  be  a  carpet-friend,  for  pleafure  ? 
I  can  endure  a  death  as  well  as  Cato. 

jEcius.  There  is  no  death  nor  danger  in  my  going, 
Nor  none  muft  go  along. 

Max.  I  have  a  fword  too, 
And  once  I  could  have  us'd  it  for  my  friend. 

JEcius.  I  need  no  fword,  nor  friend,  in  this.  Pray 

leave  me ; 

And,  as  you  love  me,  do  not  over-love  me. 
I  am  commanded  none  lhall  come.     At  fupper 
I'll  meet  you,  and  we'll  drink  a  cup  or  two  •, 
You  need  good  wine,  you  have  been  fad.     Farewell ! 

Max.  Farewell,  my  noble  friend !  Let  me  embrace  you 
Ere  you  depart !  It  may  be  one  of  us 
Shall  never  do  the  like  again. 

Mcius.  Yes,  often. 

Max.  Farewell,  good  dear  Aecius  1 

sEcius.  Farewell,  Maximus, 
'Till  night !  Indeed  you  doubt  too  much. 

[Exit  with  Phidias. 

Max.  I  do  not. 

Go,  worthy  innocent,  and  make  the  number 
Of  Csefar's  fins  fo  great,  Heav'n  may  want  mercy ! 
I'll  hover  hereabout,  to  know  what  pafies-, 
And,  if  he  be  fo  dev'lifh  to  deftroy  thee, 
Jn  thy  blood  lhall  begin  his.tragedy.  [Exit. 

SCENE     IIL 

Enter  Proculus  and  Pontius. 
Proc.  Befides  this,  if  you  do  it,  you  enjoy 
The  noble  name  Patrician  ;  more  than  that  too, 
The  friend  of  Csefar  you  are  ftil'd.    There's  nothing 
Within  the  hopes  of  Rome,  or  prefent  being, 
put  you  may  fafely  fay  is  yours. 

y  2 
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Pont.  Pray  flay,  Sir ; 
What  has  Aecius  done,  to  be  deftroy'd  ? 
At  leaft,  I'd  have  a  colour. 

Proc.  You  have  more, 
Nay,  all  that  may  be  given  -,  he's  a  traitor, 
One  any  man  would  ftrike  that  were  a  fubjcft. 

Pont.  Is  he  fo  foul  ? 

Proc.  Yes,  a  moft  fearful  traitor. 

Pont.  [e/ide.~\  A  fearful  plague  upon  thee,  for  thou. 
licft  i 

I  ever  thought  the  foldier  would  undo  him 
With  his  too- much  affection. 

Proc.  You  have  hit  it  -, 
They've  brought  him  to  ambition. 

Pont.  Then  he's  gone? 

Proc.  The  emperor,  out  of  a  foolifh  pity, 
Would  fave  him  yet. 

Pont.  Is  he  fo  mad  ? 

Proc.  He's  madder — 
Would  go  to  th'  army  to  him, 

Pont.  Would  he  fo  ? 

Proc.  Yes,  Pontius  j  but  we  confider 

Pont.   Wifely  ? 

Proc.  How  elfe,  man  ? — that  the  ftate  lies  in  it. 

Pont.  And  you  r  lives  too  ? 

Proc.  And  every  man?s. 

Pont.  He  did  me 
All  the  difgrace  he  could. 

Proc.   And  icurvily. 

Pont.  Out  of  a  mifchief  merely  :  Did  you  mark  it  ? 

Proc.  Yes,  well  enough :   Now  you  have  means  to, 

quit  it. 
The  deed  done,  take  his  place. 

Pont    Pray  let  me  thm     on't ; 
9Tis  ten  to  one  I  do  it. 

Proc.  Do,  and  be  happy.  [Exit. 

Pont.  This  emperor  is  made  of  nought  but  mifchief: 
Sure,  Murder  was  his  mother.     None  to  lop, 
But  the  main  link  he  had  ?  Upon  my  confcience, 

Thf 
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*rhe  man  is  truly  honeft,  and  that  kills  him ; 
For  to  live  here,  and  ftudy  to  be  true, 
Is  all  one  to  be  traitors.     Why  mould  he  die  ? 
Have  they  not  Haves  and  rafcals  for  their  off'rings, 
In  full   abundance  ?    Bawds   more   than  beafts&  for 

(laughter  ? 

Have  they  not  fmging-whores  enough,  and  knaves  too, 
And  millions  of  fuch  martyrs,  to  fink  Charon, 
But  the  beft  Ions  of  Rome  muft  fail  too  ?  I  will  mew 

him 

(Since  he  muft  die)  a  way  to  do  it  truly : 
And,  tho'  he  bears  me  hard,  yet  fhall  he  know, 
I'm  born  to  make  him  blefs  me  for  a  blow.       [Exit. 

SCENE       IV. 

Enter  ALcius,  Phidias,  andAretus. 

Pbid.  Yet  you  may  'fcape  to  th'  camp  ;  we'll  hazard 
with  you. 

Are.  Lofe  not  your  life  fo  bafely,  Sir !  You're  arm'd  j 
And  many, when  they  feey our  fword out,  and  know  why, 
Muft  follow  your  adventure. 

jEcius.  Get  ye  from  me  ! 
Is  not  the  doom  of  Casfar  on  this  body  ? 
Do  not  I  bear  my  laft  hour  here,  now  lent  me  ? 
Am  I  not  old  Aecius,  ever  dying  ? 
You  think  this  tendernefs  and  love  you  bring  me ; 
'Tis  treafon,  and  the  ftrength  of  difobedience, 
And,  if  ye  tempt  me  further,  ye  mail  feel  it. 
I  feek  the  camp  for  fafety,  when  my  death 
(Ten  times  more  glorious  than  my  life,  and  lafting) 
Bids  me  be  happy  ?  Let  the  fool  fear  dying, 
Or  he  that  weds  a  woman  for  his  honour, 
Dreaming  no  other  life  to  come  but  kifTes: 
Aecius  is  not  now  to  learn  to  fuffer. 
If  ye  dare  (hew  a  jurt  affection,  kill  me ; 
1  ftay  but  thofe  that  muft.     Why  do  ye  weep? 
Am  1  fo  wretched  to  deferve  mens'  pities  ? 

Y  3  G°» 
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Go,  give  your  tears  to  thofe  that  lofe  their  worths, 
Bewail  their  mifcries ;  forme,  wear  garlands, 
Drink  wine,  and  much:  Sing  paeans  to  my  praife; 
I  am  to  triumph,  friends  •,  and  more  than  Caefar  ; 
For  Csefar  fears  to  die,  I  love  to  die ! 

Phid.  Oh,  my  dear  lord! 

Mcius.  No  more  !  Go,  go,  I  fay ! 
Shew  me  not  figns  offorrow;  I  defervenone; 
Dare  any  man  lament  I  mould  die  nobly  ? 
Am  I  grown  old,  to  have  fuch  enemies? 
When  I  am  dead,  fpeak  honourably  of  me, 
That  is,  preferve  my  memory  from  dying; 
There,  if  you  needs  muft  weep  your  ruin'd  mafter, 
A  tear  or  two  will  feem  well.     This  I  charge  ye, 
(Becaufe  ye  fay  ye  yet  love  old  Aecius) 
See  my  poor  body  burnt,  and  fome  to  fmg 
About  my  pile,  and  what  I've  done  and  fuffer'd, 
If  Caefar  kill  not  that  too:  At  your  banquets, 
When  I  am  gone,  if  any  chance  to  number 
The  times  that  have  been  fad  and  dangerous, 
Say  how  I  fell,  and  'tis  fufficient. 
No  more,  I  fay ;  he  that  laments  my  end, 
By  all  the  gods,  dilhonours  me !  Be  gone, 
Andfuddenly,  and  wifely,  from  my  dangers ; 
My  death  is  catching  elfe. 

Phid.  We  fear  not  dying. 

Mcius.  Yet  fear  a  wilful  death  •,  the  juft  gods  hate  it : 
I  need  no  company  to  that  that  children 
Dare  do  alone,  and  (laves  are  proud  topurchafe. 
Live  'till  your  honefties,  as  mine  has  done, 
Make  this  corrupted  age  fick  of  your  virtues; 
Then  die  a  facrifice,  and  then  ye  know 
The  noble  ufe  of  dying  well,  and  Romao. 
Are. '  And  muft  we  leave  ye,  Sir  ? 

^jEcius.  We  muft  all  die, 

All  leave  ourfelves;  it  matters  not  where,  when, 
Nor  how,  fo  we  die  well :  And  can  that  man  that  does  fa 
Need  lamentation  for  him?  Children  weep 
Becauie  they  have  offended,  or  for  fear; 

Women 
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Women  for  want  of  will,  and  anger  :  Is  there 
In  noble  Man,  that  truly  feels  both  poifes 
Of  life  and  death,  fo  much  of  this  wet  weaknefs, 
To  drown  a  glorious  death  in  child  and  woman  ? 
I  am  afham'd  to  fee  ye !  Yet  ye  move  me, 
And,  were  it  not  my  manhood  would  accufe  me 
For  covetous  to  live,  I  mould  weep  with  ye. 

Phid   Oh,  we  mail  never  fee  you  more ! 

Mcius.  'Tis  true; 

Nor  I  the  miferies  that  Rome  mall  fuffer, 
Which  is  a  benefit  life  cannot  reckon. 
But  what  I  have  been,  which  is  Jutland  faithful, 
One  that  grew  old  for  Rome,  when  Rome  forgot  him, 
And,  for  he  was  an  honeft  man,  durft.die, 
Ye  mail  have  daily  with  ye:  Could  that  die  too, 
And  I  return  no  traffick  of  my  travels, 
No  pay  to  have  been  foldier,  but  this  filver, 
No  annals  of  Aecius,  but  '  he  liv'd,' 
My  friends,  ye  had  caufe  to  weep,  and  bitterly : 
The  common  overflows  of  tender  women, 
And  children  new-born  crying,  were  too  little 
To  mew  me  then  moft  wretched.     If  tears  muft  be, 
I  mould  in  juttice  weep  'em,  and  for  you ; 
You  are  to  live,  ajid  yet  behold  thoie  ilaughters 
The  dry  and  wither'd  bones  of  death  would  bleed  at: 
But,  fooner  than  I've  time  to  think  what  muft  be, 
I  fear  you'll  find  what  mail  be.     If  ye  love  me, 
(Let  that  word  ferve  for  ail)  be  gone  and  leave  me : 
I  have  fome  little  pradice  with  my  foul, 
And  then  the  marpcft  fword  is  welcom'ft.     Go, 
Pray  be  gone  •,  ye  have  obey'd  me  living, 
Be  not  for  fhame  now  ftubborn.     So  v  I  thank  ye, 
And  fare  ye  well !   a  better  fortune  guide  ye ! 
I  am  a  little  thirfty ;  not  for  fear, 

{Exeunt  Phidias  and  Arttus. 
And  yet  it  is  a  kind  of  fear  I  lay  lo. 
Is  it  to  be  a  juft  man  now  again, 
And  leave  my  rleih  unthought-of  ?  'Tis  departed  ! 
1  hear  'em  come.     Who  flrikes  firft  ?  I  ftay  for  ye ! 
Y  4  inter 
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Enter  Balbus,  Chilax,  and  Licinius. 

Yet  I  will  die  a  foldier,  my  fword  drawn, 

But  againft  none.     Why  do  ye  fear  ?  come  forward. 

Bat.  You  were  a  foldier,  Chilax. 

Chi.  Yes,  I  mufter'd, 
But  never  faw  the  enemy. 

Licin.  He's  drawn  j 
By  Heav'n,  I  dare  not  do't  I 

Mcius.  W.hy  do  ye  tremble  ? 
I  am  to  die :  Come  ye  not  now  from  Catfar, 
To  that  end  ?  fpcak  ! 

Bal.  We  do,  and  we  muft  kill  you ; 
*Tis  Casfar's  will. 

Chi.  I  charge  ye  put  your  fword  up, 
That  we  may  do  it  handfomely. 

Mcius.  Ha,  ha,  ha ! 

My  fword  up  ?  handfomely  ?  Where  were  ye  bred  ? 
Ye  are  the  merrieft  murderers,  my  matters, 
I  ever  met  withal.     Come  forward,  fools  ! 
Why  do  ye  Hare  ?  Upon  mine  honour,  bawds, 
1  will  not  ftnke  ye. 

Licin.  I'll  not  be  firft. 

Ed.  Nor  I. 

Chi.  You'd  beft  die  quietly :  The  emperor 
Sees  how  you  bear  yourfelf. 

Mtius.  I  would  die,  rafcals, 
If  you  would  kill  me,  quietly. 

Bal.  Pox  o'  Proculus, 
He  promis'd  us  to  bring  a  captain  hither, 
That  has  been  us'd  to  kill. 

sEcitis.  I'll  call  the  guard, 
Unlefs  you'll  kill  me  quickly,  and  proclaim 
What  beaftly,  bafe,  and  cowardly  companions., 
The  emperor  has  trufted  with  his  fafety  : 
Nay,  I'll  give  out,  ye  fell  of  my  fide,  villains. 
Strike  home,  ye  bawdy  (laves  ! 

Chi.  By  Heav'n,  he'll  kill  us ! 
I  mark'd  his  hand  j  he  waits  but  time  to  reach  us. 

Now 
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Now  do  you  offer. 

Mcius.  If  ye  do  mangle  me, 
And  kill  me  not  at  two  blows,  or  at  three, 
Or  not  fo  ftagger  me  my  fenfes  fail  me, 
Look  to  yourlelves ! 

Chi.  I  told  ye. 

Mcius.  Strike  me  manly, 
And  take  a  thoufand  ftrokes. 

Enter  Pontius. 

Bal.  Here's  Pontius. 

Pont.  Not  kill'd  him  yet  ? 
Is  this  the  love  ye  bear  the  emperor  ? 
Nay  then,  I  fee  ye* re  traitors  all :  Have  at  ye  \ 

Cbi.  Oh,  I  am  hurt !  [Licin.  runs  away. 

Bal.  And  I  am  kiil'd.  [Exeunt  Cbi.  and  Bal. 

Pont.  Die  bawds, 
As  ye  have  liv'd  and  flourifh'd ! 

Mcius.  Wretched  fellow, 
"What  haft  thou  done  ? 

Pont.  Kill'd  them  that  durft  not  kill ; 
And  you  are  next. 

Mcius.  Art  thou  not  Pontius  ? 

Pont.  I  am  the  fame  you  caft,  Aecius, 
And  in  the  face  of  all  the  camp  difgrac'd. 

Mcius.  Then  fo  much  nobler,  as  thou  wert  a  foldier, 
Shall  my  death  be.     Is  it  revenge  provok'd  thee, 
Or  art  thou  hir'd  to  kill  me  ? 

Pont.  Both. 

Mcius.  Then  do  it. 

Pont.  Is  that  all  ? 

Mcius.  Yes. 

Pont.  Would  you  not  live  ? 

Mcius.  Why  mould  I? 
To  thank  thee  for  my  life  ? 

Pont.  Yes,  if  I  fpare  it. 

Mcius.  Be  not  deceived  ;  I  was  not  made  to  thank, 
For  any  courtefy  but  killing  me, 
A  fellow  of  thy  fortune.     Do  thy  duty! 

,     Pont. 
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Pont.  Do  not  you  fear  me  ? 

JEcius.  No. 

Pont.  Nor  love  me  for  it  ? 

Mdus.  That's  as  thou  doft  thy  bufinefs. 

Pont.  When  you're  dead, 
Your  place  is  mine,  Aecius. 

\dicius.  Now  I  fear  thee  j 
And  not  alone  thee,  Pontius,  but  the  empire. 

Pont.  Why,  I  can  govern,  Sir. 

jEcius,  I  would  thou  couldft, 

And  firft  thyfelf.    Thou  canft  fight  well,  and  bravely, 
Thou  canft  endure  all  dangers,  heats,  colds,  hungers  j 
Heav'n's  angry  flames  are  not  iuddener 
Than  I  have  feen  thee  execute,  nor  more  mortal  ^ 
The  winged  feet  of  flying  enemies 
I've  itood  and  view'd  thee  mow  away  like  rulhes, 
And  ftill  kill  the  killer  :  Were  thy  mind 
But  half  fo  fweet  in  peace  as  rough  in  dangers, 
I  died  to  leave  a  happy  heir  behind  me. 
Come,  ftrike,  and  be  a  general ! 

Pont.  Prepare  then : 

And,  for  I  fee  your  honour  cannot  lefTen, 
And  'twere  a  mame  for  me  to  ftrike  a  dead  man, 
Fight  your  mort  fpan  out. 

Aldus.  No,  thou  know'ft  I  muft  not ; 
I  dare  not  give  thee  fo  much  'vantage  of  me, 
As  difobedience. 

Pont.  Dare  you  not  defend  you 
Againft  your  enemy  ? 

jEcius.  Not  fent  from  Caefar ; 
I  have  no  power  to  make  fuch  enemies  : 
For,  as  I  am  condemn'd,  my  naked  fword 
Stands  but  a  hatchment  by  me ;  only  held 
To  mew  1  was  a  foldier.    Had  not  Ca^far 
Chain'd  all  defence  in  this  doom,  '  Let  him  die,' 
Old  as  I  am,  and  quench'd  with  fears,  and  forrows, 
Yet  would  I  make  this  wither'd  arm  do  wonders, 
And  open  in  an  enemy  fuch  wounds 
Mercy  would  weep  to  look  on. 

Pont. 
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Pont.  Then  have  at  you  ; 
And  look  upon  me,  and  be  fure  you  fear  not: 
Remember  who  you  are,  and  why  you  live, 
And  what  I  have  been  to  you  ;  cry  not  c  hold,' 
Nor  think  it  bafe  injuftice  I  fhould  kill  you. 

Mcius.  I  am  prepar'd  for  all. 

Pont.  For  now,  Aecius, 
Thou  (halt  behold  and  find  I  was  no  traitor, 
And,  as  I  do  it,  blefs  me !  Die  as  I  do !  [Pon.  killsbimfelf. 

jEcius.  Thou  haft  deceiv'd  me,  Pontius,  and  1  thank 

thee  : 
By  all  my  hopes  in  Heaven,  thou'rt  a  Roman  ! 

Pont  To  mew  you  what  you  ought  to  do,  this  is  not ; 
For  Slander's  felf  would  fhame  to  find  you  coward, 
Or  willing  to  out-live  your  honefty  : 
But,  nobie  Sir,  yon  have  been  jealous  of  me, 
And  held  me  in  the  rank  of  dangerous  perfons  ; 
And  I  muft  dying  fay,  it  was  but  juftice, 
Ye  caft  me  from  my  credit :  Yet,  beheve  me, 
(For  there  is  nothing  now  bur  truth  to  fave  me,, 
And  your  forgivenefs)  tho'  you  held  me  heinous, 
And  of  a  troubled  fpirit,  that  like  fire 
Turns  all  to  flames  it  meets  with,  you  miftook  me: 
If  I  were  foe  to  any  thing,  'twas  cafe, 
Want  of  the  foldiers'  due,  the  enemy ; 
The  nakednefs  we  found  at  home,  and  fcorn, 
Children  of  peace  and  pleafures  •,  no  regard 
Nor  comfort  for  our  fears,  but  how  we  got  'em  i 
To  rufty  time,  that  eat  our  bodies  up, 
And  e'en  began  to  prey  upon  our  honours ; 
To  wants  at  home,  and  more  than  wants,  abufes ; 
To  them  that,  when  the  enemy  invaded, 
Made  us  their  faints,  but  now  the  fores  of  Rome; 
To  filken  flattery,  and  pride  plum'd  over45, 

45  To  filken  flattery,  and  pride  plain'd  over, 

Forgetting  with  nub  at  *wir.d  their  feathers  fail.]  Though  pride. 
flaiv^d  over  is  a  juft  metaphor,  taker.  fing!y,  yet  plum'd  being  near 
the  trace  of  the  letters,  lefs  vulgar,  and  perfectly  confiftent  with  the 
context,  which  the  other  is  not,  I  hope  the  reader  will  permit  the  in- 
fer don  of  it  in  the  text,  as  moft  probably  the  true  reading.  Seward. 

Forgetting 
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Forgetting  with  what  wind  their  feathers  fail, 
And  under  whofe  protection  their  foft  pleafures 
Grow  full  and  numberlefs  :  To  this  I'm  foe, 
Not  to  the  ftate,  or  any  point  of  duty. 
And,  let  me  fpeak  but  what  a  foldier  may, 
(Truly  I  ought  to  be  fo)  yet  I  err'd, 
Becaufe  a  far  more  noble  fufferer 
Shew'd  me  the  way  to  patience,  and  I  loft  it  : 
This  is  the  end  I  die,  Sir  !  To  live  bafely, 
And  not  the  follower  of  him  that  bred  me 
In  full  account  and  virtue,  Pontius  dare  not, 
Much  lefs  to  out-live  what  is  good,  and  flatter,  v 

jEcius.  I  want  a  name  to  give  thy  virtue,  foldier, 
For  only  good  is  far  below  thee,  Pontius  ; 
The  gods  mall  find  thee  one  !   Th'haft  famion'd  death 
In  fuch  an  excellent  and  beauteous  manner, 
I  wonder  men  can  live!  Canft  thou  fpeak  once  more? 
For  thy  words  are  fuch  harmony,  a  foul 
Would  chufe  to  fly  to  Heaven  in. 

Pent.  A  farewell46. 

Good  noble  general,  your  hand  !  Forgive  me, 
And  think  whatever  was  difpleafmg  you, 
Was  none  of  mine.     You  cannot  live. 

JEcius.  I  will  not  ! 
Yet  one  word  more. 

Pont.  Die  nobly  !  Rome,  farewell  ! 
And,  Valentinian,  fall  !  th'haft  broke  thy  bafis. 
In  joy  you've  given  me  a  quiet  death  : 
I  would  ftrike  more  wounds,  if  I  had  more  breath. 


jEcius.  Is  there  an  hour  of  goodnefs  beyond  this  ? 
Or  any  man  would  out-live  fuch  a  dying? 
Would  Caefar  double  all  my  honours  on  me, 
And  flick  me  o'er  with  favours,  like  a  miftrefs, 

45  A.farev.-el.'}  The  change  of  this  fubftautive  into  a  verb,  feems 
rot  only  to  make  it  more  natural,  but  would  give  infinitely  more 
dignity  in  the  adion.  StwarJ. 

Mr.  Sevvard  therefore  omits  the  article  a  ;  but  fureiy  the  old  reading 
Is  full  as  natural,  and  perhaps  more  pathetic  :  '  Can  you  fpeak  once 
'  more  ?'  «  Yes  ;  a  farewell.  Your  hand  !  forgive  me  !  &c.' 

Yet 
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Yet  would  I  grow  to  this  man !  I  have  lov'd, 

But  never  doted  on  a  face  'till  now. 

Oh,  death,  thou'rt  more  than  beauty,  and  thy  pleafurc 

Beyond  pofterity! — Come,  friends,  and  kill  me. 

Caefar,  be  kind,  and  fend  a  thoufand  fwords-, 

The  more,  the  greater  is  my  fall.     Why  ftay  ye  ? 

Come,  and  I'll  kifs  your  weapons.     Fear  me  not : 

By  all  the  gods,  I'll  honour  ye  for  killing! 

Appear,  or  thro'  the  court,  and  world,  I'll  fearch  ye ! 

My  fword  is  gone  47.     [Throws  it  from  bim.~\    Ye're. 

traitors  if  ye  fpare  me, 

And  Caefar  mufl  confume  ye !   All  bafe  cowards  ? 
I'll  follow  ye,  and,  ere  I  die,  proclaim  ye 
The  weeds  of  Italy,  the  drofs  of  Nature  ! 
Where  are  ye,  villains,  traitors,  flaves?  [Exit. 

Enter  Proculus  and  three  others,  running  over  theftage. 

Proc.  I  knew 
H'  had  kill'd  the  captain. 

I.  Here's  his  fword. 

Proc.  Let  it  alone ;  'twill  fight  itfelf  elfe,  friends. 
An  hundred  men  are  not  enough  to  do  it : 
I'll  to  the  emperor,  and  get  more  aid. 

Mcius  [within].    None  ftrike  a  poor  condemn'd 
man  ? 

Proc.  He  is  mad  : 
Shift  for  yourfelves,  my  matters  !  [Exeunt. 

Enter  Mcius. 

Mcius.  Then,  Aecius,  [Takes  up  his  fword. 

£ee  what  thou  dar'ft  thyielf.    Hold,  my  good  fword  •, 
Thou  haft  been  kept  from  blood  too  long.    I'll  kifs 

thee, 
For  thou  art  more  than  friend  now,  my  preferver ! 

*"  My  faord  is  gone  ]  The  direction:.,  Throws  it  from  him,  and 
Takes  up  bhfaorJ,  are  now  firft  introduced :  One  of  the  fugitives 
faying,  Hiris  his  fnord,  we  think,  fufficiently  warrants  them  as 
well  as,  MyfworJi*  GONE,  which  appeared  to  us  corrupt,  till  the 
iire&ions  were  inserted. 

Shew 
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Shew  me  the  way  to  happinefs ;  I  feek  it. 
And,  all  you  great  ones,  that  have  fall'n  as  I  do. 
To  keep  your  memories  and  honours  living, 
Be  prefent  in  your  virtues,  and  afilft  me, 
That,  like  ftrong  Cato,  I  may  put  away 
All  promifes,  but  what  m  ill  crown  my  afnes. 
Rome,  fare  thee  well !  Stand  long,  and  know  to  con- 
quer, 

Whilft  there  is  people,  and  ambition. 
Now  for  a  ftroke  mall  turn  me  to  a  ftar ! 
I  come,  ye  blefled  fpirits !  make  me  room 
To  live  for  ever  in  Elyfium  !  [Kills  himfelf. 

Do  men  fear  this  ?  Oh,  that  p  >fterity 
Could  learn  from  him  but  this,  that  loves  his  wound, 
There  is  no  pain  at  all  in  dying  well, 
Kor  none  are  loit?but  thofe  that  make  their  hell !  [Dies. 

Enter  Proculus  and  two  others. 

I  [within'].  He's  dead  •,  draw  in  the  guard  again. 

Proc.  He's  dead  indeed, 
And  I  am  glad  he's  gone  :  He  was  a  devil ! 
His  body,  if  his  eunuchs  come,  is  theirs  > 
The  emperor,  out  of  his  love  to  virtue, 
Jrlas  given  'em  that :  Let  no  man  ftop  their  entrance. 

[Exeunt. 
Enter  Phidias  and  Aretus. 

Phid.  Oh,  my  mod  noble  lord  !  Look  here,  Aretus 
Here's  a  fad  fight ! 

Are.  Oh,  cruelty  !  oh,  Csefar  ! 
Oh,  times  that  bring  forth  nothing  but  deftru&ion, 
And  overflows  of  blood  !  Why  waft  thou  kill'd  ? 
Is  it  to  be  a  juft  man  now  again, 
(As  when  Tiberius  and  wild  Nero  reign'd) 
Only  afllirartce  of  his  overthrow  ? 

Phid.  It  is,  Aretus  :  He  that  would  live  now, 
Muft,  like  the  toad,  feed  only  on  corruptions, 
And  grow  with  thoie  to  greatnefs.     Honeil  virtue, 
And  the  true  Roman  honour,  faith  and  valour, 
That  have  been  all  the  riches  of  the  empire, 

Now, 
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NOW,  like  the  fearful  tokens  of  the  plague, 
Are  mere  fore-runners  of  their  ends  that  owe 'em. 
Are.  Never-enough-lamented  lord  !  dear  mailer  ! 

Enter  Maximus. 

Of  whom  now  (hall  we  learn  to  live  like  men  ? 
From  whom  draw  out  our  a6tionsjuft  and  worthy  ? 
Oh,  thou  art  gone,  and  gone  with  thee  all  goodnefs, 
The  great  example  of  all  equity, 
Oh,  thou  alone  a  Roman,  thou  art  perifh'dj 
Faith,  fortitude,  and  conftant  noblenefs  !     ' 
Weep,  Rome !  weep,  Italy  !  weep,  all  that  knew  him ! 
And  you  that  fear'd  him  as  a  noble  foe, 
(If  enemies  have  honourable  tears) 
Weep  this  decay'4  Aecius,  fali'n  and  fcatter'd, 
By  fml  and  bale  fuggeftipn  ! 

Pbid.  Oh,  lord  Maximus  ! 
This  was  your  worthy  friend. 

Max.  The  gods  forgive  me  !  — 
Think  not  the  worfe,  my  friends,  I  fhed  not  tears  ; 
Great  griefs  lament  within.    Yet,  now  I've  found  'em. 
'Would  I  had  never  known  the  world,  nvr  women, 
Nor  what  that  curfcd  name  of  honour  was, 
So  this  were  once  again  Aerius  ! 
But  I  am  deftin'd  to  a  migiity  action, 
And  beg  rny  pardon  *8,  friend  j  my  vengeance  taken, 
I  will  not  be  long  from  chee — Ye've  a  great  lofs, 
But  bear  it  patiently  ;  yet,  to  fay  truth, 
In  juftice  'tis  not  fufferable.     I  am  next, 
And  were  it  now,  I  would  be  glad  on't.     Friends, 
Who  mall  preferve  ye  now  ? 

Are.  Nay,  we  are  loft  too. 

Max.  I  fear  ye  are ;  for  likely  fuch  as  love 
The  man  that's  fall'n,  and  have  been  nourifn'd  by  him. 
Do  not  flay  long  behind  :  'Tis  held  no  wifdom. 
I  know  what  I  muft  do.     Oh,  my  Aecius, 

48  Andl'eg  my  pardon.]  Mr.  Seward,  without  authority  or  remark, 
reads,  THY  pardon.  It  is  Scarcely  neceflary  to  add,  the  old  text 
means,  «  I  beg  you,  friend,  to  grant  me  MY  pardon.' 

Csnit 
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Canft  thou  thus  perilh,  pluck'd  up  the  roots, 
And  no  man  feel  thy  worthinefs  ?  From  boys 
He  bred  you  both,  I  think. 

Ph'id.  And  from  the  pooreft. 

Max.  And  lov'd  ye  as  his  own  ? 

Are.  We  found  it,  Sir. 

Max.  Is  not  this  a  lofs  then  ? 

Pbid.  Oh,  a  lofs  of  loffes  ! 
Our  lives,  and  ruins  of  our  families, 
The  utter  being  nothing  of  our  names, 
Were  nothing  near  it. 

Max.  As  I  take  it  too, 
He  put  ye  to  the  emperor  ? 

Are.  He  did  fo. 

Max.  And  kept  ye  ftill  in  credit  ? 

Pbid.  'Tis  moft  true,  Sir. 

Max-.  He  fed  your  fathers  too,.and  made  them  means  j 
Your  fillers  he  preferr'd  to  noble  wedlocks  ; 
Did  he  not,  friends  ? 

Are.  Oh,  yes,  Sir. 

Max.  As  1  take  it, 

This  worthy  man  would  not  be  now  forgotten. 
I  tell  ye,  to  my  grief,  he  was  bafely  murder'd  •, 
And  fomething  would  be  done,  by  thole  that  lov'd  him ; 
And  fomething  may  be.     Pray  ftand  off  a  little  ; 
Let  me  bewail  him  private. — Oh,  my  deareft 

Pbid.  Aretus,  if  we  be  not  fudden,  he  out-does  us^ 
I  know  he  points  at  vengeance ;  we  are  cold 
And  bafe  ungrateful  wretches,  if  we  fliun  it. 
Are  we  to  hope  for  more  rewards  or  greatnefs, 
Or  any  thing  but  death,  now  he  is  dead  ? 
Dar'ft  thou  refolve  ? 

Are.  Pm  perfect. 

Pbid.  Then  like  flowers 
That  grew  together  all,  we'll  fall  together 49, 

And 

*9   Phi.   Then  like  flowers 

'That  grew  together  all  ewe*  11  fall  together, 

^nd  with  us  that  that  bore  us.~\    As   Phidias  and  Aretus  mean 
only  their  own  deaths,  without  a  junction  with  Max'umu,  infte.id  of 
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And  with  us  that  that  bore  us  :  When  'tis  done, 
The  world  fhall  ftile  us  two  deferving  fervants. 
I  fear  he'll  be  before  us. 

Are.  This  night,  Phidias 

Pbid.  No  more. 

Max.  Now,  worthy  friends,  I'vedone  my  mournings. 
Let's  burn  this  noble  body  :  Sweets  as  many 
As  fun-burnt  Meroe  breeds,  I'll  make  a  flame  of, 
Shall  reach  his  foul  in  Heav'n.     He  that  mall  live 
Ten  ages  hence,  but  to  rehearfe  this  {lory, 
Shall  with  the  fad  difcourfe  on't  darken  Heaven, 
And  force  the  painful  burdens  from  the  wombs, 
•Conceiv'd  a-new,  with  forrow  :  Ev'n  the  grave 
Where  mighty  Sylla  fleeps  mail  rend  afunder, 
And  give  her  fhadow  up,  to  come  and  groan       .."•.. 
About  our  piles  ;  which  will  be  more,  and  greater, 
Than  green  Olympus,  Ida,  or  old  Latmus 
Can  feed  with  cedar,  or  the  Eaft  with  gums, 
Greece  with  her  wines,  or  Theffaiy  with  flowers, 
Or  willing  Heav'n  can  weep  for  in  her  mowers.  [Exe. 

'  all  I  ready?:'//.  Tne  iait  line  (eerm  to  be  much  more  corrupt.  1  hey 
fay,  that  that  bore  them  (hculd  fall  with  them  ;  but  JEcius  w  .s  al- 
ready fall'n,  and  they  would  not  call  Valentinian  the  root  orftalk  that 
bore  them.  This  character  only  belongs  to  JEcius.  I  iuppofe  a  mono- 
fyllable  loft  in  the  manufcript,  and  that  the  line  there  flood  thus ; 

And  with  that  that  bore  us. 

In  correcting  this,  I  fuppofe,  the  editors  to  have  repeated  the  us  when 
they  mould  have  repeated  the  fall  from  the  former  line.     Reward. 
Mr.  Ssward's  reading  is, 

Then  like  flowers 

That  grew  together  ftill,  will  fall  together, 

And  fall  'with  that  that  bore  us. 

Mr.  Seward's  alteration  is  too  violent :  From  the  turn  of  the  expreffion 
one  might  conclude  that  they  meant  to  declare  their  refoluuon  of  fall- 
ing with  JEcius,  whofe  followers  they  were:  In  which  ipirit  they 
immediately  fubjoin, 

When  'tis  done, 

The  world  jhall Jlile  us  two  deferring  fervants. 
Yet  at  the  opening  of  the  next  aft,  they  re-a  pear,  having  given  the 
means  of  death  both  to  themfelves  and  to  the  Emperor,  and  exhorting 
each  other  to 

Remember  WHO  DIES  WITH  THEE,  and  defpife  death. 
From  thii  circumflance  it  feems  probable,  that  by  falling  with  that 
that  bore  us  tiiey  mean  the  Emperor. 

VOL,  IV.  Z  ACT 
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ACT     V.        SCENE      I. 

Enter  Phidias  with  his  dagger  in  him,  and  Aretus 

poifoned, 
Are.  T_T  E  has  his  laft. 

l~j[     Phid.  Then,  come  the  worft  of  danger ! 
Aecius,  to  thy  foul  we  give  a  Casfar. 
How  long  is't  fmce  you  gave  it  him  ? 

Are.  An  hour  j 
Mine  own  two  hours  before  him.     How  it  boils  me  ! 

Phid.  It  was  not  to  be  cur'd,  I  hope. 
^Are.  No,  Phidias ; 
I  dealt  above  his  antidotes  :  Phyficians 
May  find  the  caufe,  but  where  the  cure  ? 

Phid.  Done  bravely  ;      . 
We're  got  before  his: tyranny,  Aretus. 

Are.  We'd  lofb.our  worthicil  end  elfe,  Phidias. 

Phid..  Xanfl't^Qti, liold  out  a  while  ? 

Are.  To  ttfrtofe  'n  i m , 

Anger  would  give  me  leave  to  live  an  age  yet : 
That  man  is  poorly  ipirited,  whofe  life 
Rims  in  his  blood  alone,  and  not  in's  wifhes. 
An-d  yet  I  fwell  and  burn  like  flaming  Etna  ^ 
A  thoufand  new-found  tires  are  kindled  in  me, 
But  yert  mull  not  die  thele  four  hours,  Phidias. 

Phid.  Remember  whodies  withthee,  and  defpife  death. 

Are.  I  n^ed  no  exhortation:  The  joy  in  me, 
Of  what  I've  done,  and  why,  makes  poiion  pleafure, 
And  my  moil  killing  torments,  miftreffes. 
For  how  can  he  have  time  to  die,  or  pleafure, 
That  falls  as  fools  unfatisfied,  and  (imple  ? 

Phid.  This  that  confumes  my  life,  yet  keeps  it  in  me, 
Nor  do  I  feel  the  danger  of  a  dying  ; 
And  if  I  but  endure  to  hear  the  curfes 
Of  this  fell  tyrant  dead,  I've  half  my  Heav'n. 

Ars. 
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Are.  Hold  thy  foul  faft  but  four  hours,  Phidias, 
And  thou  malt  fee  to  wifhes  beyond  ours, 
Nay  more,  beyond  our  meanings. 

Pbid.  Thou  haft  fteel'd  me. 
Farewell,  Aretus  ;  and  the  fouls  of  good  men, 
That,  as  ours  do,  have  left  their  Roman  bodies 
In  brave  revenge  for  virtue,  guide  our  madows ! 
I  would  not  faint  yet. 

Are.  Farewell,  Phidias ; 
And,  as  we  have  done  nobly,  gods  look  on  us  \ 

[Exeunt  feverally. 

SCENE     II. 

Enter  Lycias  and  Proculus. 

Lycias.  Sicker  and  ficker,  Proculus  ? 

Proc.  Oh,  Lycias, 

What  mall  become  of  us  ?  'Would  we  had  died 
With  happy  Chilax,  or  with  Balbus  bed-rid, 
And  made  too  lame  for  juftice  ! 

Enter  Lifinius. 

Licin.  The  foft  mufick  •, 
And  let  one  fing  to  faften  fleep  upon  him. 
Oh,  friends,  the  emperor  ! 

Proc.  What  fay  the  doctors  ? 

Licin.  For  us  a  moft  fad  faying;  he  is  poifon'd, 
Beyond  all  cure  too. 

Lycias.  Who? 

Licin.  The  wretch  Aretus, 
That  moft  unhappy  villain. 

Lycias.  How  do  you  know  it  ? 

Licin.  He  gave  him  drink  laft.   Let's  difperfe,  and 

find  him-, 

And  fmce  h'  has  open'd  mifery  to  all, 
J-et  it  begin  with  him  firft.     Softly  -,  he  {lumbers. 

[Exeunt, 
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Enter  Valentinian,  Jick  in  a  chair  ^  with  Eudoxiay 
Phyftciam  and  Attendants. 

Mufick  andfong. 

Care-charming  Sleep,  thou  eafer  of  all  woes 
Brother  to  death,  fweetly  thyfelf  difpofe 
On  this  afflicted  prince  ;  fall  like  a  cloud, 
In  gentle  fhowers ;  give  nothing  that  is  loud, 
Or  painful  to  his  (lumbers ;  eafy,  fweet, 
And  as  a  purling  ftream,  thou  fon  of  night, 
Pafs  by  his  troubled  fenles;  fing  his  pain50, 
Like  hollow  murmuring  wind,  or  filver  rain. 
Into  this  prince  gently,  oh,  gently  flide, 
And  kifs  him  into  (lumbers  like  a.  bride ! 

VaL  Oh,  gods  5\  gods !    Drink,   drink  !    colder, 

colder 
Than  mow  oriScythian  mountains  I  Oh, my  heart-firings ! 

Eud.  How  does  your  Grace  ? 

Pbyf.  The  emprefs  fpeaks,  Sir. 

Val.  Dying, 
Dying,  Eudoxia,  dying. 

Phyf.  Good  Sir,  patience. 

Eud.  What  have  you  given  him  ? 

Phyf.  Precious  things,  dear  lady, 
We  hope  (hall  comfort  him. 

Val.  Oh,  fiatter'd  fool, 
See  what  thy  god-head's  come  to  !  Oh,  Eudoxia ! 

Eud.  Oh,  patience,  patience,  Sir. 

VaL  Danubius 
I'll  have  brought  thro'  my  body 

*°  Sings  his  pain. ~\  Firft  folio.  Other  copies  Jing.  We  apprehend 
the  true  reading  to  be  either  foot  he  or  ""fudge. 

51  Ob,  Gods,  &c.]  Thisdeferves  to  be  compared  with  the  celebrated 
poifoning  fcene  in  King  John,  to  which  however  it  will  hardly  be 
deemed  equal.  In  another  play,  A  Wife  for  a  Month,  the  reader  will 
find  our  Authors  again  emulating  Shakefpeare  on  the  fame  fubjeft, 
and  we  think  with  greater  fuccels.  R.  ' 

The  fimilarity  of  thefe  feveral  paflages  are  mentioned  by  Mr. 
Seward  in  his  Preface. 

Eud, 
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iLud.  Gods  give  comfort ! 

VaL  And  Volga,  on  whofe  face  the  North  wind 

freezes. 

I  am  an  hundred  hells 5* !  an  hundred  piles 
Already  to  my  funeral  are  flaming  ! 
Shall  I  not  drink  ? 

Pbyf.  You  muft  not,  Sir. 

VaL  By  Heaven, 

I'll  let  my  breath  out,  that  mall  burn  ye  all, 
If  ye  deny  me  longer  !   Tempeits  blow  me, 
And  inundations  that  have  drunk  up  kingdoms, 
Flow  over  me,  and  quench  me!  Where's  the  villain? 
Am  I  immortal  now,  ye  flaves  ?  By  Numa, 
If  he  do  'fcape — Oh  !  oh  ! 
.    Eud.  Dear  Sir  ! 

VaL  Like  Nero, 

But  far  more  terrible,  and  full  of  (laughter^ 
Fth*  midft  of  all  my  flames,  I'll  fire  the  empire ! 
A  thoufand  fans,  a  thoufand  fans  to  cool  me ! 
Invite  the  gentle  winds,  Eudoxia. 

Eud.  Sir! 

VaL  Oh,  do  not  flatter  me ;  I  am  but  flefh, 
A  man,  a  mortal  man.      Drinkj  drink,  ye  dunces ! 
What  can  your  doles  now  do,  and  your  fcrapings, 
Your  oils,  and  Mithridates  ?  If  I  do  die, 
You  only  words  of  health,  and  names  of  ficknefs> 
Finding  no  true  difeafe  in  man  but  money*, 
That  talk  yourfelves  into  revenues — oh  ! — 
And,  ere  you  kill  your   patients,  beggar  'em, 
I'll  have  ye  flea'd  and  dried ! 

Enter  Proculus  and  Licinius,  with  Aretus.    . 

Proc.  The  villain,  Sir; 
The  moft  accurfed  wretch. 


Ji   /find  an  hundred  hells.]    1  he  Old  folio  reads, 

/  and  an  hundred  hells  ; 

The  late  editions  chang'd  this  into  good  fenfe  ;  but  feem  to  hive  fallen 
1     hiuch  fliort  of  the  fpirit  and  energy  of  the  true  reading, 
/am  an  hundred  hells. 

23 
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Vol.  Be  gone,  my  queen ; 
This  is  no  fight  for  thee :  Go  to  the  veftals, 
Caft  holy  incenfe  in  the  fire,  and  offer 
One  powerful  facrifice  to  free  thy  Casfar. 

Proc.  Go,  go,  and  be  happy.  [Exit  Eudoxia, 

Are.  Go  \  but  give  no  eafe. 
The  gods  have  fet  thy  laft  hour,  Valentinian  ; 
Thou  art  but  man,  a  bad  man  too,  a  beaft, 
And  like  a  fenfual  bloody  thing  thou  dieft  ! 

Proc .  Oh,  curfed  traitor  ! 

Are.  Curie  yourfelves,  ye  flatterers, 
And  howl  your  miieries  to'come,  ye  wretches  ! 
You  taught  him  to  be  poifon'd. 

Vol.  Yet  no  comfort  ? 

Are.  Be  not  abus'd  with  priefts,  nor  'pothecaries; 
They  cannot  help  thee :  Thou  haft  now  to  live 
A  fhort  half-hour,  no  more,   and  I  ten  minutes, 
I  gave  thee  poifon  for  Aecius*  fake, 
Such  a  deftroying  poifon  would  kill  Nature ; 
And,  for  thou  malt  not  die  alone,  I  took  it. 
If  mankind  had  been  in  thee  at  this  murder, 
No  more  to  people  earth  again,  the  wings 
Of  old  Time  clip'd  for  ever,  Reafon  loft, 
In  what  I  had  attempted,  yet,  oh,  Ca?far, 
To  purchafe  fair  revenge,  I'd  poifon'd  them  too. 

Val.  Oh,  villain ! — I  grow  hotter,  hotter. 

Are.  Yes-, 

But  not  near  my  heat  yet.    What  thou  feel'ft  now 
(Mark  me  with  horror,  Cxfar)  are  but  embers 
Of  luft  and  lechery  thou  haft  committed  j 
But  there  be  flames  of  murder ! 

Val.  Fetch  out  tortures. 

Are .  Do,  and  I'll  flatter  thee ;  nay  more,  I'll  love  thee. 
Thy  tortures,  to  what  now  I  fuflfer,  Ca^far, 
At  which  thou  muft  arrive  too,  ere  thou  dieft, 
Are  lighter,  and  more  full  of  mirth,  than  laughter, 

Val,  Let  'em  alone.     I  muft  drink, 

Are.  Now  be  mad  j 
But  not  near  me  yet. 
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Vol.  Hold  me,  hold  me,  hold  me  ! 
Hold  me,  or  1  mall  burft  elie  ! 

Are.  See  me,  Casfar, 

And  lee  to  what  thou  muft  come  for  thy  murder* 
Millions  of  womens'  labours,  all  difeales  -- 

Val  Oh,  my  afflifted  foul  too  ! 

Art.  Womens'  fears,  horrors, 
Defpairs,  and  all  the  plagues  the  hot  fun  breeds—*—* 

Val.  Aecius,  oh,  Aecius  !  Oh,  Lucina  ! 

Are.  Are  but  my  torments'  fliadows  ! 

Val.  Hide  me,  mountains  ! 
The  gods  have  found  my  fins*     Now  break  ! 

Are.  Not  yet,  Sir  ; 
Thou  haft  a  pull  beyond  all  thefe. 

Val.  Oh,  hell  ! 
Oh,  villain,  curfed  villain! 

Are.  Oh,  brave  villain  ! 
My  poiibn  dances  in  me  at  this  deed  ! 
Now,  Casfar,  now  behold  me  ;  this  is  tor  ment^ 
And  this  is  thine  before  thou  dieft  :  Pm  wildfire! 
The  brazen  bull  of  Phalaris  was  feign'd, 
The  miferies  of  fouls  defpifing  Heav'n> 
But  emblems  of  my  torment  -- 

Val.  Oh,  quench  me,  quench  me,  quench  me! 

Are.  Fire  a  flattery, 

And  all  the  poets'  tales  of  fad  Avernus^ 
To  my  pains,  lefs  than  fictions.     Yet,  to  mew  thee 
What  conftant  love  I  bore  my  murder'd  matter, 
Like  a  South  wind  I've  fung  thro'  all  thefe  tempefts, 
My  heart,  my  wither'd  heart!  Fear,  fear,  thoumonfter! 
Fear  the  juil  gods  !  I  have  my  peace  !  [Dies* 

Val.  More  drink  ! 

A  thoufand  April  mowers  fall  in  my  bofom  ! 
How  dare  ye  let  me  be  tormented  thus  ? 
Away  with  that  prodigious  body  5\     Gods, 

ith  that  prodigious  body.'}  Thus  read  all  the  editions  j 


wi 


. 

but  as  there  feems  no  caufe  for  applying  the  epithet  prodigious  to  the 
body  of  Aretus,  it  is  probable  that  this  reading  is  corrupt,  and  that 
the  original  was  perfidious. 

Z  4  Gods, 
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Gods,  let  me  afk  ye  what  I  am,  ye  lay 

All  your  inflictions  on  me  ?  Hear  me,  hear  me  ! 

I  do  confefs  I  am  a  ravifher, 

A  murderer,  a  hated  Casfar  :  Oh  ! 

Are  there  not  vows  enough,  and  flaming  altars, 

The  fat  of  all  the  world  for  facrifice, 

And,  where  that  fails,  the  blood  of  thoufand  captives, 

-To  purge  thofe  fins,  but  I  muft  make  the  incenfe  ? 

I  do  defpife  ye  all!  ye  have  no  mercy, 

And  wanting  that,  ye  are  no  gods !  Your  parole 

Is  only  preach'd  abroad  to  make  fools  fearful, 

And  women  made  of  awe,  believe  your  Heav'n ! 

Oh,  torments,  torments,  torments  !  Pains  above  pains! 

If  ye  be  any  thing-but  dreams,  and  ghofts, 

And  truly  hold  the  guidance  of  things  mortal ; 

Have  in  yourfelves  times  paft,  to  come,  and  prefent; 

Fafhion  the  fouls  of  men,  and  make  fleih  for  'em, 

Weighing  our  fates  and  fortunes  beyond  reafon  •, 

Be  more  than  all,  ye  gods  54,  great  in  forgiveneis  ! 

Break  not  the  goodly  frame  ye  build  in  anger, 

For  you  are  things,  men  teach  us,  without  paflions. 

Give  me  an  hour  to  know  ye  in  !   Oh,  lave  me  ! 

But  fomuch  perfect  time  ye  make  a  foul  in, 

Take  this  deftru&ion  from  me! — No,  ye  cannot; 

The  more  I  would  believe  ye,  more  I  fuffer. 

My  brains  are  afhes !  now  my  heart,  my  eyes  !  Friends, 

I  go,  I  go  !  More  air,,  more  air  ! — I'm  mortal !  [Dies. 

Proc.  Take  in  the  body.     Oh,  Licinius, 
The  mifery  that  we  are  left  to  fuffer ! 
No  pity  mall  rind  us. 

Licin.  Our  lives  deferve  none. 
'Would  I  were  chain'd  again  to  flavery, 
With  any  hope  of  life! 

s*  Be  more  than  ali  the  gods,  great  inforgi--uenefi]  If  this  be  the 
true  reading  the  fenfe  feems  very  obfcure ;  but  the  flight  change  I 
have  made  will  clear  it. 

Be  more  than  all,  ye  godit 

i.  e.  Tf  you  are  great  in  creating  and  governing  us,  be  greater  ftill  in 
forgiving  us.  Sward. 
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Proc.  A  quiet  grave, 
Or  a  confumption  now,  Licinius, 
That  we  might  be  too  poor  to  kill,  were  fomething. 

JJcin.  Let's  make  our  beft  uie ;  we  have  money, 

Proculus. 
And  if  that  cannot  fave  us,  we  have  fwords. 

Proc.  Yes,  but  we  dare  not  die. 

Licin.  I  had  forgot  that. 
There's  other  countries  then. 

Proc.  But  the  fame  hate  (till, 
Of  what  we  are. 

Licin.  Think  any  thing  •,  I'll  follow. 

Enter  a  Meffenger. 
.  Proc.  How  now  ?  what  news  ? 

Meff  Shift  for  yourfelves  ;  ye're  loft  elfe. 
The  ioidier  is  in  arms,  for  great  Aecius, 
And  their  lieutenant-general,  that  ftopp'd  'em, 
Cut  in  a  thoufand  pieces  :   They  march  hither. 
Befide,  the  women  of  the  town  have  murder'd 
Phorba,  and  loole  Ardelia,  Caefar's  ihe-bawds. 

Licin.  Then  here's  no  (laying,  Proculus  ! 

Proc.  Qh,  Cas&r, 

That  we  had  never  known  thy  lufts  !  Let's  fly, 
And  where  we  find  no  woman's  man  let's  die.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE     III. 

Enter  Maximus. 

Max.  Gods,  what  a  fluice  of  blood  have  I  let  open  ! 
My  happy  ends  are  come  to  birth  •,  he's  dead, 
And  I  reveng'd-,  the  empire's  all  a-fire, 
And  delegation  every  where  inhabits. 
And  (hall  I  live,  that  am  the  author  of  it, 
To  know  Rome,  from  the  awe  o'th' world,  the  pity? 
My  friends  are  gone  before  too,  of  my  fending; 
And  mall  I  (lay  ?  is  aught  elfe  to  be  liv'd  for  I 
Is  there  another  friend,  another  wife, 
Or  any  third,  holds  half  their  worthinefs, 

To 
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To  linger  here  alive  for  ?  Is  not  Virtue, 

In  their  two  everlafting  fouls,  departed  ? 

And  in  their  bodies'  firft  flame  fled  to  Heav'n  ? 

Can  any  man  difcover  this,  and  love  me  ? 

For,  tho'  my  juftice  were  as  white  as  Truth, 

My  way  was  crooked  to  it ;  that  condemns  me. 

And  now,  Aecius,  and  my  honour'd  lady, 

That  were  preparers  to  my  reft  and  quiet, 

The  lines  to  lead  me  to  Elyfium  ; 

You  that  but  ftept  before  me,  on  aflu ranee 

I  would  not  leave  your  friend  Ihip  unrewarded; 

Firft  fmile  upon  the  facrificel've  fentye, 

Then  fee  me  coming  boldly  ! — Stay,  I'm  foolifh, 

Somewhat  too  fudden  to  mine  own  deftruction ; 

This  great  end  of  my  vengeance  may  grow  greater : 

Why  may  not  I  be  Casfar?  Yet  no  dying  : 

Why  mould  not  I  catch  at  it?  Fools  and  children 

Have  had  that  ftrength  before  me,  and  obtain'd  it, 

And,  as  the  danger  ftands,  my  reafon  bids  me ; 

I  will,  I  dare.     My  dear  friends,  pardon  me  ; 

I  am  not  fit  to  die  yet,  if  not  Casfar. 

I'm  fure  the  foldier  loves  me,  and  the  people, 

And  I  will  forward  ;  and,  as  goodly  cedars, 

Rent  from  Oeta  by  a  fweeping  tempeft, 

Jointed  again,  and  made  tall  mafts,  defy 

Thofe  angry  winds  that  fplit  'em,  fo  will  I 

New-piece  again,  above  the  fate  of  women, 

And  made  more  perfect  far,  than  growing  private, 

Stand  and  defy  bad  fortunes.     If  I  rife, 

My  wife  was  ravifh'd  well :  If  then  I  fall, 

My  great  attempt  honours  my  funeral.  \Exit. 

SCENE    IV. 

Enter  three  Senators  and  Afranius. 

1  Sen.  Guard  all  the  pofterns  to  the  camp,  Afranius, 
And  fee  'em  faft;  we  (hall  be  rifled  elfe. 

Thou  art  an  honeft  and  a  worthy  captain. 

2  Sen.  Promiie  the  foldier  any  thing. 
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3  Sen.  Speak  gently, 

And  tell  'em  we  are  now  in  council  for  Jem, 
Labouring  to  chufe  a  Caefar  fit  for  them, 
A  foldier,  and  a  giver. 

1  Sen.  Tell  'em  further, 

Their  free  and  liberal  voices  mall  go  with  us. 

2  Sen.  Nay  more,  a  negative  (fay)  we  allow  'em. 

3  Sen.   And  if  our  choice  difpleafe  'em,  they  mall 

name  him. 

1  Sen.  Promife  three  donatives,  and  large,  Afranius. 

2  Sen.  And,  Casfar  once  elected,  prefentfoes, 
With  diftribution  of  all  necefiaries, 

Corn,  wine  and  oil. 

3  Sen.  New  garments,  and  new  arms, 
And  equal  portions  of  the  provinces 
To  them,  and  to  their  families  for  ever. 

1  Sen.  And  fee  the  city  ftrengthen'd. 

Afr.  I  mail  do  it.  [Exit. 

2  Sen.  Sempronius,  thefe  are  woful  times. 

3  Sen.  Oh,  Brutus, 

We  want  thy  honefty  again :  Thefe  Csefars, 
What  noble  confuls  got  with  blood,  in  blood 
Confume  again  and  fcatter. 

1  Sen.  Which  way  mall  we  ? 

2  Sen.  Not  any  way  of  fafety  I  can  think  on. 

3  Sen.  Now  go  our  wives  to  ruin,  and  our  daughters, 
And  we  beholders,  Fulvius. 

1  Sen.  Every  thing 

Is  every  man's  that  will. 

2  Sen.  The  veftals  now 

Muft  only  feed  the  foldier's  fire  of  luft, 

And  fenfual  gods  be  glutted  with  thofe  offerings ; 

Age,  like  the  hidden  bowels  of  the  earth, 

Open'd  with  iwords  tor  treafure.     Gods  defend  us ! 

We're  chaff  before  their  fury  elfe. 

1  Sen.  Away, 
Let's  to  the  temples. 

2  Sen    To  the  capitol; 

*Tis  not  a  time  to  pray  now  5  let's  be  ftrengthen'd. 

Enter 
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Enter  Afranius. 

3  Sen.  How  now,  Afranius  ?  What  good  news  ? 

Afr.  A  Csefar ! 

i  Sett.  Oh,  who  ? 

V^r.  Lord  Maximus  is  with  the  foklier, 
And  all  the  camp  rings,  '  Casfar,  Caefar,  Caefar  !' 
Heforc'd  the  emprefs  with  him,  for  more  honour. 

2,  Sea.  A  happy  choice  :  Let's  meet  him. 

3  Sea.  BlefTed  fortune  ! 

i  Sea.  Away,  away  !  Make  room  there,  room  there^ 
room  !  [Exeunt  Senators.  Plouri/h. 

Within.  Lord  Maximus  is  Caefar,  Casiar,  Caefar ! 
Hail,  Csefar  Maximus ! 

Afr.  Oh,  turning  people  I 
Oh,  people  excellent  in  war,  and  govern'd  ! 
In  peace  more  raging  than  the  furious  North  5S4 

*' than  the  furious  North, 

When  be  ploughs  up  thefea,  and  makes  him  brine.  J  Mr.  Sympfon 
tells  me,  that  this  palTige  puzzled  him  even  to  vexation,  and  fome- 
thing  like  it  happened  to  me.  In  conciufion,  we  both  retain  the  old 
reading,  but  differ  toto  c<rlo  in  the  explanation.  He  fays,"  brine  in  the 
Saxon  lignifies/nr,  and  allowing,  therefore,  its  genuine  fignification, 
that  the  fentiment  is  noble.  I  think  his  folution  extremely  ingenious^ 
but  that  our  Authors  would  not  ufe  a  common  word  and  apply  it  to 
its  common  fubjecYj  (as  brine  was  as  much  ufed  in  their  r.ge  for  fea- 
water,  as  it  is  at  prefent)  and  defign  it  to  be  underflood  in  its  old  and 
totally- obfolete  fignification.  I  therefore,  though  perhaps  from  f elf- 
partiality,  prefer  the  folution  which  occur'd  to  me  before  I  receiv'd  this. 
Every  one  knows  that  the  fpray  of  the  fea  in  ftormy  weather  tinges 
the  whole  incumbent  atrriofpere,  and  makes  it  tafte  felt  and  briny.  I 
fuppofe,  therefore,  the  Poets  by  a  fmall  grammatical  inaccuracy  to 
have  made  the  relative  him  in  the  laft  line  relate  to  the  North-wind* 
and  not  to  its  immediate  antecedent  the/ea  ;  fo  that  the  fenle  will  then 
be  full  as  nervous  and  poetical.  More  raging  than  the  North  ivrnd, 
'when  he  ploughs  up  thefea,  and  turm  bimfclf  and  the  ivhde  air  into 
brine.  Se*ivard. 

Thefe  gentlemen  have  gone  '  about  It,  and  about  it,'  for  uncouth 
allufions,  when  it  required  a  deal  of  ingenuity  to  overlook  the  Poet's 
meaning.  Thefea  is  the  antecedent  to  him.  Every  one  knows  that 
ftrong  winds  (affifted  by  the  fun)  produce  &-/»*.•  Afranius,  therefore, 
by  a  fine  rhetorical  figure,  fays,  '  The  people  are  more  raging  than 
'  the  North  wind,  even  when  he  is  fo  furious  as  to  render  the  whole 
*  fca  brine? 

When 
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When  he  ploughs  up  the  fea;  and  makes  him  brine  * 
Or  the  loud  falls  of  Nile.     I  muft  give  way, 
Altho'  I  neither  love  nor  hoped  this  s6 ; 
Or,  like  a  rotten  bridge  that  dares  a  current 
When  he  is  fwell'd  and  high,  crack  and  farewell 57. 

Enter  Maximus,  Eudoxia,  Senators,  and  Soldiers. 

Sen.  Room  for  the  emperor ! 

Sold.  Long  life  to  Casfar ! 

Afr.  Hail,  Casfar  Maximus ! 

Max.  Your  hand,  Afranius. 
Lead  to  the  palace ;  there  my  thanks,  in  general, 
I'll  mower  among  ye  all.     Gods,  give  me  life, 
Firft  to  defend  the  empire,  then  you,  fathers. 
And,  valiant  friends,  the  heirs  of  ftrength  and  virtue, 
The  rampiers  of  old  Rome,  of  us  the  refuge, 
To  you  I  open  this  day  all  I  have, 
Even  all  the  hazard  that  my  youth  hath  purchas'd  5 
Ye  are  my  children,  family,  and  friends, 
And  ever  lo  refpected  mall  be. — Forward. 
There's  a  profcription  58,  grave  Sempronius, 
'Gainft  all  the  flatterers,  and  la^y  bawds, 
Led  loofe-liv'd  Valentinian  to  his  vices. 
See  it  effected.  [Flourijh. 

Sen.  Honour  wait  on  Casfar ! 

*6  Hope  this.']   Former  ed-tior.s.  Seaward. 

57    — that  dares  a  current, 

When  he  is  faelfd  and  high  crackt,    and  farenve/.]    Correfted 
in  1750. 

J8  There's  a  prefcription.]  Former  editions,  corre&ed  by  all  the 
three.  Senuard. 

Were  it  fa£t,  that  prefcription  was  the  reading  of  the  '  former  edi- 
'  tions,'  it  would  not  have  required  any  great  ingenuity  in  '  all  the 
*  three,'  to  have  feen  that  it  fhouid  be  profcription ;  which  word, 
however,  appears  in  the  feco  id  folio.  In  the  fame  llyle,  we  are  told, 
that  the  former  editions  read  (p.  280,  line  33)  here  inilead  of  heard-, 
(p.  281,  laft  line  but  one)  r/Winftead  Q<tcalld\  (p.  286,  line  ^)*vain 
of fling  inltead  of  vein  oifdling  ;  (p.  331,  line  n)  ground  milead  of 
groan  d;  (p.  356,  line  5)  thy  life  inltead  of  thyfelf;  and  that  the 
proper  words  have  been  inferted  or  propofed  by  one  or  other  of*  the 
f  three,'  though  the  fecond  folio  has  the  true  reading  in  every  one  of 
thef:  inftqncti,  and  both  folios  \nfome  of  them  !  !  ! 

Sold. 
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Sold.  Make  room  for  Csefar  there  !  [Exe.  all  but  Afr. 

Afr.  Thou  haft  my  fears, 
But  Valentinian  keeps  my  vows.     Oh,  gods  ! 
Why  do  we  like  to  feed  the  greedy  ravin 
Of  thefe  blown  men,  that  muft,  before  they  ftand, 
And  fix  in  eminence,  caft  life  on  life, 
And  trench  their  fafeties  in  with  wounds,  and  bodies? 
Well,  froward   Rome,  thou   wik  grow  weak  with 

changing, 

And  die  without  an  heir,  that  lov'ft  to  breed 
Sons  for  the  killing  hate  of  fons.     For  me, 
I  only  live  to  find  an  enemy. 

SCENE     V. 

Enter  Paulus  and  Licippits. 

Pau.  When  is  the  inauguration  ? 

Licippus.  Why,  to-morrow. 

Pau.  'Twill  be  fhort  time. 

Licippus.  Any  device  that's  handfome, 
A  Cupid,  or  the  god  o'  th'  place,  will  do  it, 
Where  he  muft  take  the  fafces. 

Pau.  Or  a  Grace. 

Licippus.  A  good  Grace  has  no  fellow. 

Pau.  Let  me  fee ; 

Will  not  his  name  yield  fomething  ?  Maximus, 
By  th'  way  of  anagram  ?  I've  found  out  axis-, 
You  know  he  bears  the  empire. 

Licippus.  Get  him  wheels  too ; 
'Twill  be  a  cruel  carriage  elfe. 

Pau.  Some  fongs  too  ? 

Licippus.  By  any  means,  fome  fongs  -,  but  very  more 

ones, 

And  honeft  language,  Paulus,  without  burfting, 
The  air  will  fall  the  fweeter. 

Pau.  A  Grace  muft  do  it. 

Licippus.  Why,  let  a  Grace  then. 

fau.  Yes,  it  muft  be  fo  5 

And 
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And  in  a  robe  of  blue  too,  as  I  take  it. 

Licippus.  This  poet  is  a  little  kin  to  th*  painter 
That  could  paint  nothing  but  a  ramping  lion  ; 
So  all  his  learned  fancies  are  Blue  Graces.         [Afide. 

Pau.  What  think   you   of  a  fea-nymph  ?  and   a 
Heaven  ? 

Licippus.  Why,  what  mould  fly  do  there,  man  ? 
There's  no  water. 

Pau,  By  th'mafs,  that's  true;  it  muft  be  a  Grace; 

and  yet, 
Me  thinks,  a  rainbow  - 

Licippus.  And  in  blue  ? 

Pau.  Oh,  yes! 
Hanging  in  arch  above  him,  and  i'th'  middle  -  . 

Licippus.  A  mower  of  rain  ? 

Pau.  No,  no  ;  it  muft  be  a  Grace. 

Licippus.  Why  prithee  grace  him  then. 

Pau.  Or  Orpheus, 
Coming  from  hell  - 

Licippus.  In  blue  too  ? 

Pau.  'Tis  the  better.  -- 
And,  as  he  riles,  full  of  fires  -  «? 

Licippus.  Now  blefs  us  ! 
Will  not  that  fpoil  his  lute-firings,  Paulus  r 

Pau.  Singing, 
And  crofiing  of  his  arms  - 

Licippus.  How  can  he  play  then  ? 

Pau.  It  mail  be  a  Grace;  I'll  do  it. 

Licippus.  Prithee  do, 

And  with  as  good  a  grace  as  thou  canft  pofllble, 
3ood  Fury  Paulus  !  Be  i'  th*  morning  with  me  ; 
^nd  pray  take  meafure  of  his  mouth  that  fpeaks  it. 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE     VI. 
Enter  Maximus  and  Eudoxia. 


,  my  beft-lov'dEudoxia.  —  Let  the  foldier 
.'Vant  neither  wine,  nor  any  thing  he  calls  for  ; 

And 
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And  when  the  fenate's  ready,  give  us  notice. 

In  the  mean  time,  leave  us. 

Oh,  my  dear  fweet ! 

End.  Is't  pofllble  your  Grace 
Should  undertake  iuch  dangers  for  my  beauty, 
If  it  were  excellent  ? 

Max.  By  Heav'n,  'tis  all 
The  world  has  left  to  brag  of! 

Eud.  Can  a  face 

Long  fince  bequeath'd  to  wrinkles  with  my  forrows, 
Long  iince  raz'd  outo'th'  book  of  youth  and  pleafure, 
Have  power  to  make  the  ftrongeft  man  o'  th'  empire, 
Nay,  the  moft  ftay'd,  and  knowing  what  is  woman, 
The  greateft  aim  of  perfetlnefs  men  liv'd  by, 
The  moft  true,  conftant  lover  of  his  wedlock, 
Such  a  ftill-blowing  beauty  earth  was  proud  of, 
Lofe  iuch  a  noble  wife,  and  wilfully  ? 
Himfelf  prepare  the  way  ?  nay,  make  the  rape  ? 
Pid  you  not  tell  me  fo  ? 

Max.  'Tis  true,  Eudoxia. 

Eud.  Lay  defolate  his  deareft  piece  of  friendfhip, 
Break  his  itrong  helm  he  fteer'd  by,  fink  that  virtue, 
That  valour,  that  even  all  the  gods  can  give  us, 
Without  whom  he  was  nothing,  with  whom  worthieft; 
Nay  more,  arrive  at  Casfar,  and  kill  him  too, 
And  for  my  fake  ?  Either  you  love  too  dearly, 
Or  deeply  you  difTemble,  Sir. 

Max.   I  do  fo  ; 

And,  'till  I  am  more  ftrengthen'd,  fo  I  muft  do: 
Yet  'would  my  joy  and  wine  had  fafhion'd  out 
Somefafer  lie!  \^Afide^\ — Can  thefe  things  be, Eudoxia, 
And  I  diflemble  ?  Can  there  be  but  goodnefs, 
And  only  thine,  dear  lady-,  any  end, 
Any  imagination  but  a  loft  one, 
Why  I  mould  run  this  hazard  ?  Oh,  thou  virtue! 
Were  it  to  do  again,  and  Valentinian 
Once  more  to  hold  thee,  finful  Valentinian, 
In  whom  thou  wert  let,  as  pearls  are  in  iait  cyfters, 
As  rofes  are  in  rank  weeds.  I  would  iind 

Yet 
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Vet  to  thy  facred  felf  a  dearer  danger : 
The  gods  know  how  I  honour  thee ! 

Eud.  What  love,  Sir, 
Can  I  return  for  this,  but  my  obedience  ? 
My  life,  if  fo  you  pleafe,  and  'tis  too  little. 

Max.  'Tis  too  much  to  redeem  the  world. 

Eud.  From  this  hour, 

The  ibrrows  for  my  dead  lord,  fare  ye  well ! 
My  living  lord  has  dried  ye.     And,  in  token 
As  emperor  this  day  I  honour«you, 
And  the  great  cafter-new  of  all  my  wifheSj 
The  wreath  of  living  laurel,  that  muft  compafs 
That  facred  head,  Eudoxia  makes  for  Casfar. 
lam,  rnethinks,  too  much  in  love  with  fortune; 
But  with  you,  ever  royal  Sir,  my  maker, 
The  once-more-fummer  of  me,  mere  in  love 
Is  poor  expreffion  of  my  doting. 

Max.  Sweeteft! 

Eud.  Now,  of  my  troth,  you  have  bought  me  dear, 
Sir. 

Max.  No, 
Had  I  at  lois  of  mankind. 

Enter  a  Mejfenger. 

Eud.  Now  you  flatter. 

Mejf.  The  fenate  waits  your  Grace. 

Max.  Let  'em  come  on, 
And  in  a  full  form  bring  the  ceremony. 
This  day  I  am  your  fervant,  dear,  and  proudly 
I'll  wear  your  honour'd  favour. 

Eud.  May  it  prove  fo !  [Exeunt. 

SCENE     VII. 

Enter  Paulus  and  Licippus. 

Licippus.  Is  your  Grace  done  ? 
Pau.  'Tis  done. 
Licippus.  Who  fpeaks  ? 
VOL.  if  A  a  ?M- 
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Pau.  A  boy. 

Licippus.  A  dainty  blue  boy,  Paulus  ? 

Pau.  Yes. 

/  itippus.  Have  you  view'd 
The  work  above  ? 

Pan.  Yes ;  and  all  up,  and  ready. 

Licippus.  The  emprefs  does  you  fimple  honour, 

Paulus ; 

The  wreath  your  Blue  Grace  mufl  prcfent,  fhe  made. 
But,  hark  you,  for  the  foldiers  ? 

Pau.  That's  done  too : 
I'll  bring  'em  in,  I  warrant  you. 

Licippus.  A  Grace  too  ? 

Pau.  The  fame  Grace  ferves  for  both.  « 

Licippus.  About  it  then. 

I  muit  to  th'  cup-board  -,  and59  be  fure,  good  Paulus, 
Your  Grace  beiaiting,  that  he  may  hang  cleanly. 
If  there  mould  need  another  voice,  what  then  ? 

Pau.  I'll  hang  another  Grace  in. 

Licippus.  Grace  be  with  you  !  [Exeunt. 

SCENE     VIII. 

r* 

A  fynnet,   with  trumpets :    A  laxquet  prepared,  with 

mujick. 
Enter,  in  fiate^  Mtiximus,  Eudoxia,  Senators,  Gentle- 

men,  and  Soldiers,  rods  and  axes  borne  before  them. 

3  Sen.  Hail  to  thy  imperial  honour,  facred  Casfar! 
And  from  the  old  Rome  take  thefe  wi  flies. 
You  holy  gods,  that  hitherto  have  held, 
As  juftice  holds  her  ballance,  equal  pois'd, 
This  glory  of  our  nation,  this  full  Roman, 
And  made  him  fit  for  what  he  is,  confirm  him  ! 
Look  on  this  fon,  oh,  Jupiter,  our  helper, 

,59  be  fure. 

Tour  grace  be  fafting,  that  he  may  hang  cleanly.]  This  probably 
refers  to  a  cuflom  of  fufpend ing  their  gods,  goddefles,  graces,  fcfr.  >n 
ropes,  which  might  make  the  caution  of  being  fafting  in  order  t» 
bang  cleanly,  pe;tecUy  neceflary  anxl  very  humourous.  Se<ward. 

And, 
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Arid,  Romulus,  thou  father  of  our  honour, 
Preferve  him  like  thyfelf',  juft,  valiant,  noble^ 
A  lover  and  encreafer  of  his  people  ! 
Let  him  begin  with  Numa,  ftand  with  Cato, 
The  firft  five  years  of  Nero  be  his  wifhes, 
Give  him  the  age  and  fortune  of  Emilius, 
And  his  whole  reign,  renew  a  great  Auguftus! 

SONG. 

Honour,  that  is  ever  living, 
Honour,  that  is  ever  giving, 
Honour,  that  lees  ail,  and  knows 
Both  the  ebbs  of  man,  and  flows; 
Honour,  that  rewards  the  beft, 
Sends  thee  thy  rich  labour's  reft ; 
Thou  haft  ftudied  itill  to  pleaie  her, 
Therefore  now  me  calls  thee  Csefar. 

Chorus.  Hail,  hail,  Casfar,  hail,  and  ftand, 
And  thy  name  out-live  the  land  ! 
Noble  fathers,  to  his  brows 
Bind  this  wreath,  with  thoufand  vows  ! 

All.  Stand  to  eternity  ! 

Max.  I  thank  ye,  fathers  j 
And  as  I  rule,  may  it  ftill  grow  of  wither  ! 
Now,  to  the  banquet;  ye  areall  my  guefts  j 
This  day  be  liberal,  friends  -,  to  wine  we  give  it, 
And  fmiling  pleafures.     Sit,  my  queen  of  beauty* 
Fathers,  your  places.     Thefe  are  fair  wars,  ioidiers, 
And  thus  I  give  the  firft charge  to  ye  all. 
You  are  my  fecond,  fweet.     To  every  cup, 
I  add  unto  the  lenate  a  new  honour, 
And  to  the  fons  of  Mars  a  donative. 

SONG. 

GodLyafeus,  everyoUng80, 

Ever  honour'd,  cverfung-, 

*»  God  Lizus  wer young.}   Firft  folio.     Second  folio,  and  cflavo 
171  F,  LytKi  i  and  Mr.  Scward>  Lytus. 

Aa*  Stain  d 
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Stain'd  with  blood  of  lufty  grapes, 
In  a  thoufand  lufty  fhapes, 
Dance  upon  the  mazer's  brim 6l, 
In  the  crimfon  liquor  fwim  ; 
From  thy  plenteous  hand  divine, 
Let  a  river  run  with  wine. 

God  of  youth,  let  this  day  here 

Enter  neither  care  nor  fear ! 

Boy.  Bellona's  feed,  the  glory  of  old  Rome, 
Envy  of  conquer'd  nations,  nobly  come, 
And,  to  the  fulnefs  of  your  warlike  noife, 
Let  your  feet  move  -,  make  up  this  hour  of  joys. 
Come,  come,  I  fay  •,  range  your  fair  troop  at  large, 
And  your  high  meafure  turn  into  a  charge. 

3  Sen.  The  emperor's  grown  heavy  with  his  wine. 

Afr.  The  fenate  flays,  Sir,  for  your  thanks. 

3  Sen.  Great  Casfar ! 

Eud.  I  have  my  wim  ! 

Afr.  WilPt  pleafe  your  grace  fpeak  to  him  ? 

Eud.  Yes ;  but  he  will  not  hear,  lords. 

3  Sen.  Stir  himr  Lucius ; 
The  fenate  muft  have  thanks. 

2  Sen.  Your  grace  !  Sir !  Casfar  t 

Eud.  Did  I  not  tell  you  he  was  well :    He's  dead  \ 

3  Sen.    Dead  ?  Treafon  !  guard  the  court !  let  no, 

man  pafs ! 
Soldiers,  your  Casfar*s  murder'd. 

Eud.  Make  no  tumult, 

Nor  arm  the  court ;  ye  have  his  killer  with  ye, 
And  the  juft  caufe,  if  ye  can  ftay  the  hearing  : 
I  was  his  death !  That  wreath  that  made  him  Csefar, 
Has  made  him  earth. 

Sold.  Cut  her  in  thoufand  pieces ! 

Eud.  Wife  man  would  know  the  reafon  firft.   To  die 
Is  that  1  wim  for,  Romans,  and  your  fwords 

61  Mazer's  brim.'}  Mazer  fignifies  the  oid-faihion  flat  diver  cup. 

rtf. 

The 


VALENTIN^!*!          ,„ 

The  readied  way  of  death 6l  •  V^  r  u- 
<That  was  you/Empt* c^^tS 
But  fo  much  time  to  tell  ye  why  I  kill'd  him 
And  weigh  my  reafons  well,  if  man  be  in  you  j 
Then,  it  ye  dare,  do  cruelly  condemn  me! 

A  fk  £Car  f '  T  n°ble  Romans  !  >Tis  *  woman- 
A  iubjeA  not  for  (words,  but  pity.     Heaven, 

me  be  guilty  of  malicious  murder 
Has  given  us  laws  to  make  example  of  her  - 
If  only  of  revenge,  and  blood  hid  from  us 
Let  us  confider  firft,  then  execute. 

3  Sen.  Speak,  bloody  woman  ! 

Eud.  Yes  :  This  Maximus, 
That  was  your  Csfar,  lords  and  noble  foldiers, 
(And  if  I  wrong  the  dead,  Heav'n  perilh  me, 

rfpeak,  to  win  your  favours,  but  the  truth  !) 
Was  to  his  country,  to  his  friends,  and  C<eiar 
A  moft  malicious  traitor. 

3  Sen.  Take  heed,  woman. 

,\t£dc  ufckrn0t  f°r  comPafrion-     Brave  Aecius, 
(Whofe  bleffed  foul,  if  I  lie,  (hall  afflift  me) 
The  man  that  all  the  world  lov'd,  you  ador'd, 
That  was  the  mailer-piece  of  arms,  and  bounty 
(Mine  own  grief  mall  come  laft)  this  friend  of  his, 
This  loldier,  this  your  right  arm,  noble  Romans, 
By  a  bafe  letter  to  the  emperor, 
Stuff'd  full  of  fears,  and  poor  fucrgeftions, 
And  by  himfdf  unto  himfelf  directed, 

.  Was  cut  off  bafcly,  bafely,  cruelly  ! 
Oh,  lofs  !  oh,  innocent !  Can  ye  now  kill  me  ? 
And  the  poor  ftale,  my  noble  lord,  that  knew  not 
More  of  this  villain,  than  his  forced  fears, 

Like  one  forefeen  to  fatisfy,  died  for  it  : 

and  your  facords 

The  heavieft  way  of  death.]  Mr.  Theobald  and  Mr.  Sympfon 
wth  agree  with  me  in  difcarding  this  word,  the  context  plainly  re- 
quiring a  word  of  almoft  oppofite  fignification ;  and  we  all  prefer 
readieft  as  the  belt  amongft  feveral  words  that  have  occur'd  all  pretty 
near  the  trace  of  the  letters,  as  eajufl,  bappieji ;  and  Mr.  Theobald 
adds  kgavnlit/t.  Seivard. 

A  a  3  There 
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There  was  a  murder  too,  Rome  would  have  blum'd  at ! 
Was  this  worth  being  Caefar  ?  or  my  patience  ?  Nay, 

his  wife, 

(By  Heav'n,  he  told  it  me  in  wine,  and  joy, 
And  fwore  it  deeply !)  he'himfelf  prepar'd 
To  be  abus'd.     How  ?  Let  me  grieve,  not  tell  ye, 
And  weep  the  fins  that  did  it :  And  his  end 
Was  on':y  me,  and  Caefar :  But  me  he  lied  in. 
Thefe  are  my  reafons,  Romans,  and  my  foul 
Tells  me  fufficient  j  and  my  deed  is  juftice  ! 
Now,  as  I  have  done  well  or  ill,  look  on  me. 

Afr.    What  lefs  could  nature  do  ?    What  lefs  had 

we  done, 

Had  we  known  this  before  ?  Romans,  (he's  righteous  j 
And  fuch  a  piece  of  juilice  Heav'n  muft  fmile  on  ! 
Bend  all  your  fwords  on  me,  if  this  difpleafe  ye, 
For  I  muft  kneel,  and  on  this  virtuous  hand 
Seal  my  new  joy  and  thanks.     Thou  haft  done  truly. 
3  Sen.  Up  with  your  arms  •,   ye  ftrike  a  faint  elfe, 

Romans. 

Mayft  thou  live  ever  fpoken  our  protector : 
Rome  yet  has  many  noble  heirs.     Let's  in, 
And  pray  before  we  chufe  -,  then  plant  a  Caefar 
Above  the  reach  of  envy,  blood,  and  murder ! 

Afr.  Take  up  the  body,  nobly  to  his  urn, 
And  may  our  fins  and  his  together  burn. 

{Exeunt.     A  dead  watch, 


EPILOGUf, 


EPILOGUE. 

WE  would  fain  pleafe  ye,  and  as  fain  be  pleas'd : 
'Tis  but  a  little  liking,  both  are  eas'd: 
We  have  your  money,  and  you  have  our  ware, 
And,  to  our  underftanding,  good  and  fair  : 
For  your  own  wifdom's  fake,  be  not  fo  mad 
T  acknowledge  ye  have  bought  things  dear  and  bad- 
Let  not  a  brack  i'th'  fluff,  or  here  and  there 
The  fading  glofs,  a  general  lofs  appear  ! 
We  know  ye  take  up  worfe  commodities, 
And  dearer  pay,  yet  think  your  bargains  wife-, 
We  know,  in  meat  and  wine  ye  fling  away 
More  time  and  health65,  which  is  but  dearer  pay, 
And  with  the  reckoning  all  the  pleafure  loft. 
We  bid  ye  not  unto  repenting  coft  : 
The  price  is  eafy,  and  fo  light  the  play, 
That  ye  may  new-digeft  it  every  day. 
Then,  noble  friends,  as  ye  would  chufe  a  mifs64, 
Only  to  pleafe  the  eye  a  while,  and  kifs, 
'Till  a  good  wife  be  got  -,  fo  let  this  play, 
.Hold  ye  a  while,  until  a  better  may. 


yejlincr  away 

More  time  and  wealth,  which  is  but  dearer  pay."]  The  change  of 

a  letter  feems  here  to  have  turn'd  a  beautiful  fentimem  into  the  groffeft 

tautology.      As  it  has  hitherto  flood,  the  fenfc  muft  be,  '  You  take  up 

with  worfe  commodities,  und  pay  dearer  for  them  ;  for  \ouffendmort 

of  your  time  and  more  of  your  wealth  in  meat  and  drink,  and  confe- 

quentlyye  pay  dearer  for  them?     How  fla:  and  unneceffary  is  the  con- 

:lulion  ?  But  if  \ve  read  health  inftead  of  wealth,  as  I  doubt  not  the 

'oets  did,  the  fenfe  will  be  perfectly  poetical :  '  You  not  only  fling 

aivay  more  time,  but  fven  health  too  on  meats,  and ivine  ,  and  this  it 

a  much  dearer  purchafe  than  that  which  you  buy  of  us  for  a  little 

money.     The  pleafure  eatables  give  is  loft  the  moment  you  are  filtdi 

whereas  the  food  we  treat  with  may  be  a  thoufand  times  digefted,  and 

•will  never  load  or  difeaje  the  mind,'  Seward, 

6+  Then  noble  friends,  as  ye  would  chub  a  miltrefs, 

O»/y  to  pleafe  the  eye  a  while,  and  kifs.}  This  is  the  reading  of 
the  firft  folio  ;  but  is  it  not  furpnzing  that  after  the  fecond  folio  (by 
much  the  belt  authority  for  this  play)  had  exhibited  the  obvious  word, 
mifi,  the  fucceeding  Editors  fhould  again  intioduce  mijtrefs,  as  was 
idone  in  1711,  and  by  Mr.  Seward. 

A  a  4 


MONSIEUR    THOMAS. 


COMEDY, 


The  quarto  1639  (tbtjirfl  edition  of  this  excellent  Comedy)  mentions 
Fletcher's  name  only  In  the  title.  Monjteur  Thomas  has  not  teen  per- 
formed in  its  original  Jiate  for  many,  many  years  ;  but  an  alteration 
of  it  by  Tom  Durfey  appeared  in  the  year  1678,  under  the  title  of 
fricjfor  Trick,  or  the  Debauched  Hypocrite. 


DRAMATIS 


DRAMATIS      PERSONS. 


MEN. 

Valentine,  a  gentleman  lately  returned  from  travel. 
Monfieur  Thomas,  his  fellow-traveller. 
Sebaftian,  his  father. 

Francis,  Valentine's  fon,  in  love  with  Cellidt. 
Hylas,  a  general  lover. 
Sam,  a  gentleman ,  his  friend. 
Launcelot,  Monfieur  Thomas's  man. 
Michael,  a  gentleman,  Valentine's  neighbour. 
Three  Phyficiansy  and  an  Apothecary. 

W    O    M    £    N, 

Alice,  Valentines  fifter. 

Cellide,  'beloved  by  Valentine,  in  love  with  Francis. 

Mary,  niece  to  Valentine  and  Alice,  in  love  with  MonJIet^r 

Thomas. 

Dorothea,  Monfieur  Thomas's  Jifter. 
Abbefs,  Maids,  &c. 


SCENE,     ENGLAND. 


WONSIEUB. 
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ACT     I.      SCENE     I, 


Enter  Alice  and  Valentine. 


4lice.  TT  "T  O  W  dearly  welcome  you  are  ! 
VaL  I  know  it  •, 


And,  my  bed  fifter,  you  as  dear  to  my 

fight, 

And  pray  let  this  comfirm  it :  How  you've  governed 
My  poor  ftate  in  my  abfence,  how  my  fervants, 
I  dare,  and  mu$  believe  (elfe  I  mould  wrong  ye) 
The  beft  and  worthieft.    ' 

Alice.  As  my  woman's  wit,  Sir, 
Which  is  but  weak  and  crazy. 

Vol.  But,  good  Alice, 
Tell  me  how  fares  the  gentle  Cellide, 
The  life  of  my  affection,  fmce  my  travel, 
My  long  and  lazy  travel  ?  Is  her  love  dill 
Upon  the  growing  hand  ?  does  it  not  flop 
And  wither  at  my  years  ?  has  me  not  view'd 
And  entertain'd  fome  younger  fmooth  behaviour, 
Some  youth  but  in  his  blofibm,  as  herfelf  is  ? 
There  lie  my  fears. 

Alice.  They  need  not ;  for,  believe  me, 
So  well  you've  manag'd  her,  and  won  her  mind, 
Ev'n  from  her  hours  of  childhood  to  this  ripenefs, 
(And,  in  your  abfence,  that  by  me  enforced  ftill) 


So  well  diftill'd  your  gentlenefs  into  her, 
Pbferv'd  her,  fed  her  fancy,  liv'd  dill  in  her, 


And, 
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And,  tho'  Love  be  a  boy,  and  ever  youthful, 
And  young  and  beauteous  objects  ever  aim'd  at, 
Yet  here  you've  gone  beyond  Love,  better'd  Nature. 
Made  him  appear  in  years,  in  grey  years  fiery, 
His  bow  at  full  bent  ever.     Fear  not,  brother ; 
For  tho*  your  body  has  been  far  off  from  her, 
Yet  every  hour  your  heart,  which  is  your  goodnefs, 
I  have  forc'd  into  her,  won  a  place  prepar'd  too, 
And  willingly  to  give  it  ever  harbour; 
Believe  fhe's  fo  much  your's,  and  won  by  miracle? 
(Which  is  by  age)  fo  deep  a  (lamp  fet  on  her 
J3y  your  obfervances,  me  cannot  alter. 
Were  the  child  living  now  you  loft  at  fea 
Among  the  Genoa  gallies,  what  a  happinefs ! 
What  a  main  bleffing ! 

Val.  Oh,  no  more,  good  fifter ; 
Touch  no  more  that  ftring,  'tis  too  harfli  and  jarring! 
With  that  child  all  my  hopes  went,  and,  you  know, 
The  root  of  all  thofe  hopes,  the  mother  too, 
Within  few  days. 

Alice.  JTis  too  true,  and  too  fatal  5 
But  peace  be  with  their  fouls ! 

Val  For  her  lofs, 
I  hope  the  beauteous  Cellide 

Alice.  You  may,  Sir, 
For  all  me  is,  is  yours. 

Val.  For  the  poor  boy's  lofs, 
I've  brought  a  noble  friend  I  found  in  travel ; 
A  worthier  mind,  and  a  more  temperate  fpirit^ 
If  I  have  fo  much  judgment  to  dilcern  'em, 
JVIan,  yet  was  never  mailer  of. 

Alice.  What  is  he  ? 

Val.  A  gentleman,  I  do  affure  myfelf, 
And  of  a  worthy  breeding,  tho'  he  hide  it. 
I  found  him  at  Valentia,  poor  and  needy, 
Only  his  mind  the  mafter  of  a  treafure  : 
I  fought  his  friendfhip,  won  him  by  much  violence, 
His  honefty  and  modeily  frill  fearing 
T.O  thruft  a  charge  upon  me.     How  I  love  him, 

Hq 
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He  fhall  now  know,  where  want  and  he  hereafter 
Shall  be  no  more  companions.     Ule  him  nobly  j 
It  is  my  will,  good  fifter ;  all  I  have 
I  make  him  free  companion  in,  and  partner, 

But  only 

Alice.  I  obferve  you -,  hold  your  right  there; 
Love  and  high  rule  allow  no  rivals,  brother. 
He  lhall  have  fair  regard,  and  all  obfervance. 

Enter  Hylas. 

Hylas.  You're  welcome,  noble  Sir. 

Vol.  What,  monfieur-Hylas ! 
I'm  glad  to  fee  your  merry  body  well  yet. 

Hylas.  I'raith  you're  welcome  home!  What  news  be- 
yond leas  ? 

Vol.  None,  but  new  men  expected,  fuch  as  you  are, 
To  breed  new  admirations.     '1  is  my  fifter  -t 
'Pray  you  know  her,  Sir. 

Hylas.  With  all  my  heart.     Your  leave,  lady  ? 

Alice.  You  have  it,  Sir. 

Hylas.   A  fhrewd  fmart  touch  !  which  does  prog- 

nofticate 

A  body  keen  and  aclive  :  Somewhat  old, 
But  that's  all  one ;  age  brings  experience 
And  knowledge  to  difpatch.     1  muft  be  better, 
And  nearer  in  my  fervice,  with  your  leave,  Sir, 
To  this  fair  lady. 

Val  What ',  the  old  'Squire  of  Dames  ftill? 

Hylas.  Still  the  admirer  of  their  goodnefs.     With 

all  my  heart  now, 
I  love  a  woman  of  her  years,  a  pacer, 

That,  lay  the  bridle  on  her  neck,  will  travel 

Forty,  and  fomewhat  fulfome,  is  a  fine  difti ; 
Thele  young  colts  are  too  fkittifh. 

1  What,  the  old  {opuz  of  dames/////]  Alluding  to  the  fquire  of 
James,  who,  in  the  Seventh  Canto  of  the  Legend  of  Chaftity,  in 
Spenfer's  Fairy  Queen,  tells  Satyrane,  that,  by  order  of  his  miitrefs 
Columbcl,  (after  having  ferved  the  ladies  far  a  year)  he  was  fent  out 
a  fecond  time,  not  to  rerurn  till  he  could  find  three  hundred  women 
incapable  of  yielding  to  any  temptation.  R. 

Enter 
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Enter  Mary. 

Alice.  My  coufm  Mary, 
In  all  her  joy^  Sir,  to  congratulate 
Your  fair  return. 

Val.  My  loving  and  kind  coufin, 
A  thoufand  welcomes  ! 

Mary.  A  thoufand  thanks  to  Heav'n,  Sir^ 
For  your  fafe  voyage,  and  return  ! 

Val.  I  thank  you. 

But  where's  my  blefled  Cellide  ?  Her  flacknefs 
In  vifitation 

Mary.  Think  not  fo,  dear  uncle ; 
I  left  her  on  her  knees,  thanking  the  gods 
With  tears  and  prayers. 

Val.  You  have  given  me  too  much  comfort, 

Mary.  She  will  not  be  long  from  you. 

J-Jylas.  Your  fair  coufin  ? 

Val.  It  is  fo,  and  a  bait  you  cannot  balk,  Sir, 
If  your  old  rule  reign  in  you.     You  may  know  her. 

Hylas.  A  happy  ftock  you  have.  Right  worthy  lady, 
The  pooreft  of  your  fervants  vows  his  duty 
And  oblig'd  faith. 

Mary.  Oh,  'tis  a  kifs  you  would,  Sir  ; 
Take  it,  and  tie  your  tongue  up. 

Hylas.  I'm  an  afs, 

I  do  perceive  now,  a  blind  afs,  a  blockhead ; 
For  this  is  handfomenefs,  this  that  that  draws  us, 
Body  and  bones.     Oh,  what  a  mounted  forehead, 
What  eyes  and  lips,  what  every  thing  about  her  1 
How  like  a  fwan  me  fwims  her  pace,  and  bears 
Her  filver  breads  !  This  is  the  woman,  me, 
And  only  me,  that  I  will  fo  much  honour 
As  to  think  worthy  of  my  love-,  all  older  idols 
I  heartily  abhor,  and  give  to  gunpowder, 
And  all  complexions  befides  hers,  to  gypfies. 

*  A  happy  Jiockye  have,  &c.]  This  is  made  a  continuation  of  Valtn- 
fpeech,  by  an  omiffion  of  Hylait  name,  in  the  former  editions* 

arJ. 

Entef 
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Enttr  Francis  at  one  door,  and  Cellide  at  another. 

Val.  Oh,  my  dear  life,  my  better  heart!  all  dangers, 
Diftrefies  in  my  travel,  all  misfortunes, 
Had  they  been  endlefs  like  the  hours  upon  me, 
In  this  kifs  had  been  buried  in  oblivion. 
How  happy  have  you  made  me,  truly  happy  ! 

Cel.  My  joy  has  fo  much  over-mafter'd  me, 
That,  in  my  tears  for  your  return 

Val.  Oh,  deareft  ! 

My  noble  friend  too  ?  What  a  blefTednefs 
Have  I  about  me  now  !  how  full  my  wimes 
Are  come  again  !   A  thoufand  hearty  welcomes 
I  once  more  lay  upon  you  !  All  I  have, 
The  fair  and  liberal  ufe  of  all  my  fervants 
To  be  at  your  command,  and  all  the  ufes 
Of  all  within  my  power. 

Fran.  You're  too  munificent ; 
Nor  am  I  able  to  conceive  thofe  thanks,  Sir 

Val.  You  wrong  my  tender  love  now,  even   my 

fervice ; 

Nothing  excepted  \  nothing  ftuck  between  us 
And  our  entire  affections,  but  this  woman  ; 

J   Val.   Te  -wrong  my  tender  lo-ve  now,  even  myjervice, 
Nothing  accepted,   nothing  Jluck  between  us 

Andour  intire  ajfeflioni  but  this  woman.~\  The  firft  line  is  very  ob- 
fcure:  Whoever  corfiderb  tiicturn  of  the  pe:  iod  will  fee  that  it  is  not  to  be 
joined  with  the  (econd,  .as  if  his  modcity  would  nor  accent  his  rervice. 
It  is  evident  that  the  word  accepted  is  a  corruption,  and  fliould  be  ex- 
cepted. There  are  two  ways  or  folving  the  difficulty  of  rhe  firft  line  ; 
either  by  making  it  no  more  than  faying,  Ye  wrong  my  tender  love  and 
fervice.  But  then  die  enr.andng  particle  even  is fuperfluous.  I  there- 
fore turn  this  particle  into  u  verb  and  read, 

Ye  wrong  my  tender  love  now.     Even  my  fervice, 
Nothing  excepted,  fcfr. 

i.  e.  You  (ball  be  fervcd equal  vcitb  mtfelf;  or  expeft  a  fervice  equal  ts 
that  which  ii  pay" d  to  me.  TheexpKllion  ii,  i  allow,  oblcure,  but 
the  belt  poets  are  not  always  free  from  obfrurity  ;  brevity  is  the  foul 
of  poetry,  but  it  often  begefc  difficulties  of  conlhuftion.  Senvard. 

The  change  of  accepted  to  excepted^  admiffible  :  But  the  converiion 
of  the  partic'e  into  a  verb,  together  \vith  the  new  punctuation,  is  un- 
couth and  aimoit  uninteliigiblc. 

This 
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This  I  befeech  ye,  friend • 

Fran.  It  is  a  jewel, 

I  do  confefs,  would  make  a  thief,  but  never 
Of  him  that's  fo  much  yours,  and  bound  your  fervant  i 
That  were  a  bafe  ingratitude. 

Vol.  You're  noble ! 

'Pray  be  acquainted  with  her.  Keep  your  way,  Sir; 
My  coufm,  and  my  filter. 

Alice.  You're  moft  welcome. 

Maty.  If  any  thing  in  our  poor  pow'rs,  fair  Sir, 
To  render  you  content,  and  liberal  welcome, 
May  but  appear,  command  it. 

Alice.  You  mail  find  us 
Happy  in  our  performance. 

Fran.  The  poor  fervant 
Of  both  your  goodneffes  prefents  his  fervice. 

Val.  Come,  no  more  compliment;  cuftom  has  made  it 
Dull,  old,  and  tedious :  You  are  once  more  welcome 
As  your  own  thoughts  can  make  ye,  and  the  fame  ever : 
And  fo  we'll  in  to  ratify  it. 

Hylas.  Hark  ye,  Valentine : 
Is  Wild-Oats  yet  come  over  ? 

Val.  Yes,  with  me,  Sir. 

Mary.  How  does  he  bear  himfelf  ? 

Val.  A  great  deal  better. 
Why  do  you  blufh  ?  The  gentleman  will  do  well. 

Mary.  I  mould  be  glad  on*t,  Sir. 

Val.  How  does  his  father  ? 

Hylas.  As  mad  a  worm  as  e'er  he  was. 

Val.  I  look'd  for't : 
Shall  we  enjoy  your  company  ? 

Hylas.  I'll  wait  on  ye : 
Only  a  thought  or  two. 

Val.  We  bar  all  prayers.         {Exeunt  all  lut  Hylas. 

Hylas.  This  laft  wench !  ay,  this  laft  wench  was  a 

fair  one, 

A  dainty  wench,  a  right  one  !  A  devil  take  it, 
What  do  I  ail  ?  to  have  fifteen  now  in  liking ! 
Enough,  a  man  would  think,  to  ftay  my  ftomach : 

But 
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But  what's  fifteen,  or  fifteen  fcore,  to  my  thoughts  ? 
And  wherefore  are  mine  eyes  made,  and  have  lights, 
But  to  encreafe  my  objects  ?  This  laft  wench 
Sticks  plaguy  cloie  unto  me ;  a  hundred  pound 
,  I  were  as  cioie  to  her  \   It  I  lov'd  now, 
As  m«ny  foolifti  men  do,  I  mould  run  mad.    [Exit. 

SCENE      II. 

Enter  Sebaftian  and  Launcelot. 

Seb.  Sirrah,  no  more  of  your  French  fhrugs,  I  advife 

you  I 
If  you  be  loufy,  fliift  yourfelf. 

Laun.  May  it  pleafe  your  worihip - 

Seb.  Only  to  fee  my  ion-,  my  fon,  good  Launcelot  j 
Your  mafter  and  my  fon  \  Body  o'  me,  Sir, 
No  money,  no  more  money,  monfieur  Launcelot, 
Not  a  denier,  fweet  fignior  I   Bring  the  perfon, 
The  perfon  of  my  boy,  my  boy  Tom,  Monfieur  Thomas, 
Or  get  you  gone  again  \  Du  g&ta  whee  4,  Sir  \ 
Bajfa  mi  <:#,  good  Launcelot  \  valetote  I 
My  boy  or  nothing  \ 

Laun.  Then,  to  anfwer  punctually. 

Seb.  I  fay,  to  th'  purpoie. 

Laun.  Then  I  fay  to  th'  purpofe; 
Becaufe  your  worfhip's  vulgar  underftanding 
May  meet  me  at  the  nearelt :  Your  fon,  my  mafter, 
Or  Monfieur  Thomas,  (for  fo  his  travel  ftiles  him) 
Thro'  many  foreign  plots  that  virtue  meets  with, 
And  dangers  (I  befeech  you  give  attention) 
Is  at  the  laft  arriv'd, 

To  afk  your  (as  the  Frenchman  calls  it  fweetly) 
Benediction  dejour  en  jour. 

4  Dugata  vjhee.~\  The  cxpreln  n  Du  cat  a  <whee  occurs  in  the 
Cudom  of  the  Country;  upon  which  we  have  laid  (note  18)  that 
•  we  were  affured  it  was  not  Welch,'  as  Theobald  had  aflerted,  though 
without  declaring  its  fignification.  The  genuine  Welch,  of  which 
th  is  a  vitiation,  i_s  Du<w  cad*w  cbivi,  God  bids  Or  preferve  you. 
DUVJ  cad--w  ni  is,  God  blefs  or  preferve  us. 

J  Valetote.^  A  corruption  ofvoita  tout ! 
VOL.  IV.  '  B  b  Seb. 
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Seb.  Sirrah,  don't  conjure  me  with  your  Frencfr 
furies6. 

Laun.  Cbe  ditfa  vou,  monfieur  ? 

Seb.  Che  doga  vou,  rafcal ! 

Leave  me  your  rotten  language,  and  tell  me  plainly, 
And  quickly,  firrah,  left  I  crack  your  French  crown, 
What  your  good  mafter  means.     I  have  maintain'd 
You  and  your  Monfieur,  as  I  take  it,  Launcelot, 
Thefe  two  years  at  your  ditty  vous,  your  jours  ! 
Jour  me  no  more ;  for  not  another  penny 
Shall  pafs  my  purfe. 

Laun.  Your  worfliip  is  erroneous ; 
For,  as  I  told  you,  your  fon  Torn,  or  Thomas, 
My  mafter  and  your  fon,  is  now  arriv'd 
To  afk  you  (as  our  language  bears  it  neareft) 
Your  quotidian  blefiing ;  and  here  he  is  in  perfon. 

Enter  Thomas. 

Seb.  What,  Tom,  boy  !  welcome  with  all  my  heart, 

boy! 

Welcome,  'faith  !   thou  haft  gladded  me  at  foul,  boy! 
Infinite  glad  I  am.     I  have  pray'd  too,  Thomas, 
For  you,  wild  Thomas.     Tom,  I  thank  thee  heartily 
For  coming  home. 

Tho.  Sir,  I  do  find  your  prayers 
Have  much  prevail'd  above  my -fins 

Seb.  How's  this  ? 

Iho.  Elfe  certain  I  had  perilh'd  with  my  rudenefs, 
Ere  I  had  won  myfelf  to  that  difcretion 
I  hope  you  mail  hereafter  find. 

Seb.  Humh,  humh  I 
Difcretion  ?  is  it  come  to  that  ?  the  boy's  fpoil'd. 

6  Dont  conjure  me  with  your  French  furies.]  The  old  man  rot 
underitanding  the  exprefiion  dejour  en  jour,  repeats  the  Englilh  words 
that  are  neaieft  it  in  found  ;  and  in  the  old  quarto  of  this  play,  it  is 
hard  to  diftinguith  whether  the  lalt  word  he  juries  or  furies  ;  I  prefer 
the  former,  and  think  the  fimilitude  of  founds  more  in  charafter  than 
any  allufion  between  the  furies  and  conjuration.  Seward. 

Furies  is  the  *vijible  ledlion  of  the  old  quarto,  and  every  edition 
prior  to  Mr.  Seward's  ;  it  is  alfo  good  fenfe  and  natural ;  and  <w  JURE 
me  is  play  enough  upon  Launcelct's  de  JOUR  en  JOUR. 
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fbo.  Sirrah,  you  rogue,  look  for't !  for  I  will  make 

thec 

Ten  times  more  miferable  than  thou  thouo-ht'ft  thyfelf 
Before  thou  travell'dft :  Thou  haft  told  my  father 
(I  know  it,  and  I  find  it)  all  my  rogueries, 
By  mere  way  of  prevention,  to  undo  me. 

Laun.  Sir,  as  I  fpeak  eight  languages,  I  only 
Told  him  you  came  to  afk  his  benediction, 
Dejour  en  jour ! 

Tbo.  But  that  I  muft  be  civil, 
I'd  beat  thee  like  a  dog.— Sir,  howfoever 
The  time  I  have  mifpent,  may  make  you  doubtful, 
Nay,  harden  your  belief  'gainft  my  conVerfion 

Seb.  A  pox  o'  travel,  I  fay  ! 

Tbo.  Yet,  dear  father, 
Your  own  experience  in  my  after  courfes 

Enter  Dorothea. 

Seb.  Prithee  no  more;  'tis  fcurvy !  There's  thy  fifter. 
Undone,  without  redemption  !   he  eats  with  picks-, 
Utterly  fpoiPd,  his  fpirit  baffled  in  him  ! 
How  have  I  fin'd,  that  this  affliction 
Should  light  fo  heavy  on  me  ?  I've  no  more  fons, 
And  this  no  more  mine  own  ;  no  fpark  of  nature 
Allows  him  mine  now ;  he's  grown  tame.    My  grand 

curie 

Hang  o'er  his  head  that  thus  transform'd  thee !  Travel ! 
I'll  lend  my  horfe  to  travel  next ! — We  Monfieurl — 
Now  will  my  moil  canonical  dear  neighbours 
Say,  I  have  found  my  fon,  and  rejoice  with  me, 
Becaufe  he  has  mew'd  his  mad  tricks  off.   I  know  not, 
But  I  am  fure  this  Monfieur,  this  fine  gentleman, 
Will  never  be  in  my  books  like  mad  Thomas7. 

I  mud 

~  Will  never  be  in  my  books,  like  mad  Thomas.]  in  Shakefpeare's 
Mjch  Ado  about  Nothing  this  exprefiion  occurs : 

'   I  fee,   lady,  the  gentleman  is  not  in  your  books  ;' 
upon  which  Dr.  Johnfon  and  Mr.  Steevens  have  thus  commented  : 
This  is  a  phrafe  ufrd,  I  believe,  by  more  than  underftand  it.     Tt 
Bb'z  ^ 
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I  mtift  go  feek  an  heir ;  for  my  inheritance 
Muft  not  turn  fecretary.     My  name  and  quality 
Have  kept  my  land  three  hundred  years  in  madnels: 
An  it  flip  now,  may't  fmk !  [Exit. 

Tbo.  Excellent  fifter, 
I'm  glad  to  fee  thee  well — But  where's  my  father  ? 

Dor.  Gone  difcontent,  it  feems. 

Yho.  He  did  ill  in  it, 
As  he  does  all ;  for  I  was  uttering 
A  handfome  fpeech  or  two,  I  have  been  ftudying 
E'er  fince  t  came  from  Paris.    How  glad  to  lee  thee  t 

Dor.  I'm  gladder  to  fee  you  (with  more  love  too, 
I  dare  maintain  it)  than  my  father's  forry 
To  fee  (as  he  fuppofes)  your  converfion  •, 
And  I  am  fure  he's  vex'd  ;  nay  more,  I  know  it ; 
H'has  pray'd  againft  it  mainly  :  But  it  appears,  Sir, 
You'd  rather  blind  him  with  that  poor  opinion 
Than  in  yourfelf  corred  it.     Deareft  brother, 
Since  there  is  in  our  uniform  refemblance 
No  more  to  make  us  two  but  our  bare  fexes, 
And  fince  one  happy  birth  produc'd  us  hither, 
Let  one  more  happy  mind 

The.  It  mail  be,  fifter; 
For  I  can  do  it  when  I  lift,  and  yet,  wench, 
Be  mad  too  when  I  pleaie  ;  I  have  the  trick  on't : 
Beware  a  traveller. 

be  in  one1  i  looks  is  to  be  in  onis  codicils  or  will,  to  be  among  friends  Jfa 
down  for  lega:ics.  jobnfon. 

I  rather  think  that  the  booh  alluded  to,  are  memorandum-books, 
like  the  vifiting  books  of  the  prefenc  age. 

Such  another  expreffion  occurs  in  Middleton's  Comedy  of  Blurt 
Mailer  Conftablc,  1602. 

'  I'd  {cratch  her  eyes  out,  if  my  man  flood  in  her  tables.'' 
Again,  in  Shirley's  School  of  Compliment,    1637. 

'  ——There's  a  man  in  her  tables  more  than  I  look' d  for.' 
Hamlet  fays, 

' My  tablet,  meet  it  is  I  fet  it  down ' 

when  he  puUs  out  his  Docket-book. 

Probably  the  phrafe  was  originally  adopted  from  the  tradefmsn's 
language.  To  be  in  trrndtfrnnnt  bwks,  might  formerly  have  been  an 
exprcffion  in  common  converfation  for  a  truft  of  any  other  kind. 

ens. 

Dor. 
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Dor.  Leave  that  trick  too. 

Tbo.  Not  for  the  world.   But  where's  my  miftrefs 8  ? 
And  prithee  fay  how  does  (he  ?  I  melt  to  lee  her, 
And  prefently :  I  muft  away. 

Dor.  Then  do  fo, 
For  o'  my  faith  me  will  not  fee  you,  brother. 

Tho.  Not  lee  me  ?  I'll 

Dor.  Now  you  play  your  true  fclf -, 
How  would  my  father  love  this  !  I'll  affbre  you 
She  will  not  fee  you  •,  me  has  heard  (and  loudly) 
The  gambols  that  you  play'd  fince  your  departure, 
In  every  town  you  came,  your  feveral  mifchiefs, 
Your  roufes  and  your  wenches  •,  all  your  quarrels, 
And  the  no-caufes  of  'em  -,  thefe,  I  take  it, 
Altho'  me  love  you  well,  to  modeft  ears, 
To  one  that  waited  for  your  reformation, 
To  which  end  travel  was  propounded  by  her  uncle, 
Muft  needs,  and  reafon  for  it,  be  examin'd, 
And  by  her  modefty  •,  and  fear'd  too  light  too, 
To  file  with  her  affections :  You  have  loft  her, 
for  any  thing  I  fee,  exil'd  yourfelf. 

Tho.  No  more  of  that,  fweet  Doll ;  I  will  be  civil. 

Dor.  But  how  long  ? 

Wo.  Wouklft  thou  have  me  lofe  my  birth-right  ? 
For  yond  old  thing  will  difmherit  me, 
Jf  I  grow  too  demure.   Good  iweet  Doll,  prithee, 
Prithee,  dear  fifter,  let  me  fee  her ! 

Dor.  No. 

fho.  Nay,  I  befeech  thee.     By  this  light 

Dor.  Ay,  fwagger. 

Ibo.  Kifs  me,  and  be  my  friend ;  we  two  were  twins, 
And  ihall  we  now  grow  ftrangers  ? 

Dor,  'Tis  not  my  fault. 

¥bo.  Well,  there  be  other  women;  and  remember  you, 
You  were  the  caufe  of  this ;  there  be  more  lands  too, 
And  better  people  in  'em  ;  fare  ye  well ! 

8  Not  for  tie  world.      But  wberis  my  miftrejs  ]   This  line  halting 
fl  little,  Mr.  Seward,  with  admirable  precifion,  reads, 
Not  for  the  world;  but  where*  s  mj  mifterefs? 

£  b  3  '  And 
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And  other  loves.     What  mall  become  of  me, 
And  of  my  vanities,  becaufe  they  grieve  you  ? 

Dor.  Come  hither,  come  ;  d'you  fee  that  cloud  that 

flies  there  ? 

So  light  are  you,  and  blown  with  every  fancy. 
Will  you  but  make  me  hope  you  may  be  civil? 
I  know  your  nature's  fweet  enough,  and  tender, 
Not  grated  on,  nor  curb'd:  D'you  love  your  miftrefs? 

Tho.  He  lies  that  fays  I  do  not. 

Dor.  Would  you  fee  her? 

Tbo.  If  you  pleafe,  for  it  muft  be  fo. 

Dor.  And  appear  to  her 
A  thing  to  be  belov'd  ? 

fbo.  Yes. 

Dor.  Change  then 

A  little  of  your  wildnefs  into  wifdom, 
And  put  on  a  more  fmoothhefs. 
I'll  do  the  belt  I  can  to  help  you  ;  yet 
I  do  proteft  Die  fwore,  and  fwore  it  deeply, 
She  would  ne'er  fee  you  more.  Where's  your  man's  heart 

now  ? 
What,  do  you  faint  at  this  ? 

Tho.  She  is  a  woman : 
But  he  me  entertains  next  for  a  fervant, 
I  fhall  be  bold  to  quarter  ! 

Dor.  No  thought  of  fighting. 
Go  in,  and  there  we'll  talk  more;  be  butrul'd, 
And  what  lies  in  my  power,  ye  mall  be  fure  of.  [Ext, 

SCENE        III. 

Enter  Alice  and  Mary. 
Mice.  He  cannot  be  fo  wild  ftill ! 
Mary.  'Tis  moil  certain ; 
I've  now  heard  all,  and  all  the  truth. 

Alice.  Grant  all  that  •, 

Is  he  the  firft  that  has  been  giv'n  a  loft  man, 
And  yet  come  fairly  home  ?  He's  young  and  tender, 
And  fit  for  that  imprefiion  your  affections 

Shall 
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Shall  ftamp  upon  him.     Age  brings  on  difcretion ; 
A  year  hence,  thefe  mad  toys  that  now  pofiefs  him 
Will  mew  like  bugbears  to  him,  fhapes  to  fright  him; 
Marriage  diflblves  all  thefe  like mifts. 

Mary.  They're  grounded 
Hereditary  in  him,  from  his  father, 
And  to  his  grave  they'll  haunt  him, 

Alice.  JTis  your  fear, 

Which  is  a  wife  part  in  you ;  yet  your  love, 
However  you  may  feem  to  leflen  it 
With  thefe  diflikes,  and  choak  it  with  thefe  errors, 
Do  what  you  can,  will  break  out  to  excufe  him : 
You  have  him  in  your  heart,  and  planted,  coufin, 
From  whence  the  power  of  reafon,  nor  difcretion, 
Can  ever  root  him. 

Mary.  Planted  in  my  heart,  aunt  ? 
Believe  it,  no;  I  never  was  fo  liberal. 
What  tho'  he  mew  a  fo-fo-comely  fellow, 
Which  we  call  pretty,  or  fay  it  may  be  handfome ; 
What  tho'  his  promiies  may  ftumble  at 
The  power  of  goodnefs  in  him,  fometimes  ufe  too — 

Alice.  How  willingly  thy  heart  betrays  thee !  Coufm, 
Cozen  thyfelf  no  more:  Th'haft  no  more  power 
To  leave  off  loving  him,  than  he  that's  thirfty 
Has  to  abftain  from  drink,  (landing  before  him. 
His  mind  is  not  fo  monftrous  -,  for  his  fhape, 
If  I  have  eyes,  I  have  not  feen  his  better  j 
A  handfome  brown  complexion 

Mary.  Reafonable, 
Inclining  to  a  tawny, 

Alice.  Had  I  faid  ft  ' 

You  would  have  wifh'd  my  tongue  out.     TThen  his 
making 

Mary.  Which  may  be  mended ;  I  have  feen  legs 

ftraighter, 
And  cleaner  made. 

Alice .  A  body  too 

Mary.  Far  neater, 
And  better  fet  together. 

B  b  4 
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Alice.  God  forgive  thee  ! 
For'gainft  thy  confcience  thou  lieft  ftubbornly. 

Mary.  I  grant  'tis  neat  enough. 

Alice.  'Tis  excellent ; 

And  where  the  outward  parts  are  fair  and  lovely, 
(Which  are  but  moulds  o'  th'  mind)  what  muft  the 

foul  be? 

Pat  cafe  youth  has  his  fwing,  and  fiery  nature 
Flames  to  mad  ufcs  many  times 

Mary.  Ail  this 

You  only  ufe  to  make  me  fay  I  love  him : 
I  do  confefs  I  do ;  but  that  my  fondnefs 
Should  fling  itfelf  upon  his  defperate  follies r 

Alice.  I  do  not  counfel  that  -,  lee  him  reclaim'd  firft, 
Which  will  not  prove  a- miracle:  Yet,  Mary, 
I  am  afraid  'twill  vex  thee  horribly 
To  flay  fo  long. 

Mary.  No,  no,  aunt  •,  no,  believe  me. 

Alice.  What  was  your  dream  to-night9?  for  I  ob-, 

ferv'd  you 
Hugo-ing  of  me,  with,  '  Good,  dear,  fweet  Tom !' 

Mary.  Fy,  aunt! 
Upon  my  conference 

Alice.  On  my  word  'tis  true,  wench. 
And  ihtn  you  kiis'd  me,  Mary,  more  than  once  too, 
And  iigh'd,  and  *  Oh,  fweet  Tom'  again.     Nay,  do 

not  blufh  i 
You  have  it  at  the  heart,  wench. 

Mary.  I'll  be  hang'd  firft ; 
But  you  muft  have  your  way. 

JLnter  Dorothea. 

Alice.  And  fo  will  you  too, 
Or  break  down  hedges  for  it.     Dorothea ! 


9  What  ivasyour  dream,  £c  ]  We  have  had  occafion  to  obferve 
before,  that  Congreve  was  much  obliged  to  our  Authors  upon  feveral 
occafions ;  and  we  cannot  but  think  he  had  been  reading  this  fceiie 
before  he  wrote  the  third  fcene  in  the  fecond  aft  of  the  Old  Batchelor. 

R. 
The 
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The  welcom'il  woman  living.  How  does  thy  brother? 
I  hear  he's  turn'd  a  wondrous  civil  gentleman, 
Since  his  (hort  travel. 

Dor.  Vray  Hcav'n  he  make  it  good,  Alice. 

Maty.  HJW  do  you,  friend?  I  have  a  quarrel  to  you-, 
You  Itole  away  and  left  my  company. 

D*r.  Oh,  pardon  me,  dear  friend  j  it  was  to  welcome 
A  brother,  that  1  have  lome  caufe  to  love  well. 

K'ary.  Prithee  how  is  he  ?   thou  fpeak'ft  truth. 

Dor.  N  ot  perfect ; 
I  ho  oe  he  will  be. 

Mary.  Never.    H'  has  forgot  me,  • 
I  hear,  wench,  and  his  hot  iove  too— < — > 

Alice.  Thou  wouluit  howl  then. 

Mary.  Ana  I  am  glad  it  mould  be  fo :  His  travels 
]rlave  yielded  him  variety  of  miilrefies, 
JFairer  in  his  eye  far. 

Alice.  Oh,  cogging  rafcal ! 

Mary.  I  was  a  fool,  but  better  thoughts,  I  thank 
Heav'n 

Dor.  'Pray  do  not  think  fo,  for  he  loves  you  dearly, 
Upon  my  troth,  moil  firmly  ;  would  tain  fee  you. 

Mary.  See  me,  friend !  Do  you  think  it  fie 't 

Dor.  It  may  be, 

Without  the  lofs  of  credit  too  :  He's  not 
Such  a  prodigious  thing,  £*  monftrous, 
To  fling  from  all  fociety. 

Mary.  He's  fo  much  contrary 
To  my  defires,  fuch  an  antipathy, 
That  I  muft  looner  fee  my  grave. 

Dor.  Dear  friend, 
He  was  not  fo  before  he  went. 

Mary.  I  grant  it, 
For  then  I  daily  hop'd  his  fair  converfion. 

Alice.  Co  ne,  do  not  mafk  yourlelf,  but  fee  him  freely; 
You  have  a  mind. 

Mary.  That  mind  I'll  matter  then. 

Dor.  And  is  your  hate  fo  mortal  ? 

Mary.  Not  to  his  perfon, 

But 
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But  to  his  qualities,  his  map-cap  follies, 
Which  ftill  like  Hydra's  heads  grow  thicker  on  him. 
I  have  a  credit,  friend ;  and  maids  of  my  fort 
Love  where  their  modefties  may  live  untainted. 

Dor.  I  give  up  that  hope  then :  Pray,  for  your 

friend's  fake, 

If  I  have  any  intereft  within  you, 
Do  but  this  courtefy,  accept  this  letter. 

Mary.  From  him  ? 

Dor.  The  fame.     'Tis  but  a  minute's  reading-, 
And,  as  we  look  on  mapes  of  painted  devils, 
Which  for  the  prefent  may  difturb  our  fancy, 
But  with  the  next  new  object  lofe  'em,  fo, 
Jf  this  be  foul,  you  may  forget  it.     'Pray  ! 

Mary.  Have  you  feen  it,  friend? 

Dor.  I  will  not  lie,  I  have  not ; 
But  I  prefume,  fo  much  he  honours  you, 
The  worft  part  of  himfelf  was  caft  away 
When  to  his  beft  part  he  writ  this. 

Mary.  For  your  fake  ; 
Not  that  I  any  way  mail  like  his  fcribbling - 

Alice.  A  Ihrewd  difiembling  quean  ! 

Dor.  I  thank  you,  dear  friend. 
I  know  (he  loves  him. 

Alice.  Yes,  and  will  not  lofe  him, 
Unleis  he  leap  into  the  moon,  believe  that, 
And  then  ihe'll  fcramble  too.    Young  wenches'  loves 
Are  like  the  courfe  of  quartans  ;  they  may  fhift, 
And  feem  to  ceafe  ibmetimes,  and  yet  we  fee 
The  leaft  diflemper  pulls  'em  back  again, 
And  feats  'em  in  their  old  courfe :  Fear  her  not, 
Unlefs  he  be  a  devil. 

Mary.  Now  Heav'n  blefs  me ! 

Dor.  What  has  he  writ  ? 

Mary.  Out,  out  upon  him  ! 

Dor.  Ha  !  what  has  the  madman  done  ? 

Mary.  Worfe,  worfe,  and  worfe  ftill! 

Alice.  Some  Northern  toy,  a  little  broad. 

Mary.  Still  fouler ! 

Hey, 
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Hey,  hey,  boys  !  Goodnefs  keep  me !  Oh  ! 

Dor.  What  ail  you  ? 

Mary.  Here,  take  your  fpell  again ;  it  burns  my 

fingers. 

Was  ever  lover  writ  fo  fweet  a  letter, 
So  elegant  a  ftile  ?  Pray  look  upon't  j    ' 
The  rareft  inventory  of  rank  oaths 
That  ever  cut-purfe  caft. 

Alice.  What  a  mad  boy  is  this  ! 

Mary.  Only  i'  th'  bottom 
A  little  julep  gently  fprinkled  over 
To  cool  his  mouth,  left  it  break  out  in  blifters ; 

*  Indeed  law,  yours  for  ever.* 
Dor.  I  am  forry. 

Mary.  You  mail  be  welcome  to  me,  come  when 

you  pleafe, 

And  ever  may  command  me  virtuoufly  -, 
But  for  your  brother,  you  muft  pardon  me : 
'Till  I  am  of  his  nature,  no  accefs,  friend, 
No  word  of  vifitation,  as  you  love  me. 
And  fo  for  now  I'll  leave  you.  [Exit, 

Alice.  What  a  letter 

Has  this  thing  written  !  how  it  roars  like  thunder ! 
With  what  a  rtate  he  enters  into  ftile ! 

*  Dearmiftrefs!' 

Dor.  Out  upon  him,  bedlam  ! 

Alice.  Well,  there  be  ways  to  reach  her  yet :  Such 

likenefs 
As  you  two  carry,  methinks 

Dor.  I  am  mad  too, 

And  yet  can  apprehend  you.     Fare  you  well ! 
The  fool  mail  now  fiih  for  himfelf.    ' 

Alice.  Be  fure  then 

His  tewgh  be  tithand  ftrong;  and  next,  no  fwearing; 
He'll  catch  no  fifh  elfe.     Farewell,  Dol ! 

Dor.  Farewell,  Alice!  [Exeunt. 


ACT 
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ACT      II.         SCENE      I, 

Enter  Valentine,  Alice,  and  Cellide. 

Cel.  TNPEED  he   is   much  chang'd,   extremely 

alter'd, 
His  colour  faded  (trangely  *%o. 

Val  The  air, 

The  fharp  and  nipping  air  of  our  new  cjimate, 
I  hope,  is  all,  which  will  as  well  reftore 
To  health  again  th'  affected  body  by  it, 
And  make  it  ftronger  far,  as  leave  it  dangerous. 
How  does  my  fweet  ?  Our  blefled  hour  comes  on  now 
Apace,  my  Cellide,  (it  knocks  at  door) 
In  which  our  loves  and  loijg  defires,  like  rivers 
Rifing  afunder  far,  mall  fall  together. 
Within  thefe  two  days,  dear 

Cel.  When  Heav'n  and  you,  Sir, 
Still  think  it  fit ;  for  by  your  wills  I'm  govern'd. 

Alice.  Twere  good  fome  preparation' 

Enter  Francis. 

Val.  All  that  may  be  •, 

It  (hall  be  no  blind  wedding:  And  all  the  joy 
Of  all  our  friends,  I  hope.     He  looks  worfe  hourly ; 
How  does  my  friend?  myfelf  ?  Hefweatstoo  coldly; 
His  pulfe,  like  the  (low  dropping  of  a  fpout, 
Scarce  gives  his  function.    How  is't  man  ?  Alas,  Sir, 
You  look  extreme  ill :  Is  it  any  old  grief, 
The  weight  of  which 

Fran.  None,  gentle  Sir,  ^that  I  feel ; 
Your  love  is  too,  too  tender.     Nay,  believe,  Sir — 

Cel.  You  cannot  be  the  matter  of  your  health  : 
Either  fome  fever  lies  in  wait  to  catch  you, 
Whofe  harbingers  already  in  your  face 
We  fee  preparing,  or  fome  difcontent, 

Which, 
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"Which,  if  it  lie  in  this  houfe,  (I  dare  fay, 

Both  for  this  noble  gentleman,  and  all 

That  live  within  it)  {hall  as  readily 

Be  purg'd  away,  and  with  as  much  care  foften'd, 

And  where  the  cauie  is 

Fran.  'Tis  a  joy  to  be  ill, 
Where  fuch  a  virtuous  fair  phyfician 
Is  ready  to  relieve :  Your  noble  ca'res 
I  muft,  and  ever  fhall,  be  thankful  for ; 
And  would  my  fervice — (I  dare  not  look  upon  her) — 
But  be  not  fearful ;  I  feel  nothing  dangerous  ; 
A  grudging,  caus'd  by  th'  alteration 
Of  air,  may  hang  upon  me  :  My  heart's  whole. — 
I  would  it  were  ! 

Vol.  I  knew  the  caufe  to  be  fo. 

Fran.  No,  you  fhall  never  know  it. 

Alice.  Some  warm  broths, 

To  purge  the  blood,  and  keep  your  bed  a  day,  Sir, 
And  fweat  it  out. 

Cel.  I  have  fuch  cordials, 
That,  if  yon  will  but  promife  me  to  take  'em, 
Indeed  you  fhall  be  well,  and  very  quickly, 
I'll  be  your  doftor;  you  fhall  fee  how  finely 
I'll  fetch  you  up  again. 

Val,  He  fweats  extremely  -,  V 

Hot,  very  hot :  His  pulle  beats  like  a  drum  now. 
Feel,  fitter,  feel !  feel,  fwcet ! 

Fran.  How  that  touch  flung  me ! 

Val.  My  gown  there  ! 

Cel.  And  thofe  juleps  in  the  window ! 

Mce.  Some  fee  his  bed  made. 

Val  This  is  moft  unhappy  !^ 
Take  courage,  man  ;  'tis  nothing  but  an  ague, 

Cel  And  this  fhall  be  the  laft  fit. 

Fran.  Not  by  thoufands  ! 
"Now  what  'tis  to  be  truly  miferable, 
I  feel  at  full  experience. 

Alice.  He  grows  fainter. 

Val.  Come,  lead  him  in  ;  he  (hall  to  bed.  A  vomit  $ 
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I'll  have  a  vomit  for  him. 

Alice.  A  purge  firft  •, 
And  if  he  breath'd  a  vein 

Vol.  No,  no,  no  bleeding  •, 
A  clyfter  will  cool  all. 

Cel.  Be  of  good  chear,  Sir ! 

Alice.  He's  loth  to  fpeak. 

Cel.  How  hard  he  holds  my  hand,  aunt ! 

Alice.  1  do  not  like  that  fign. 

Val  Away  to's  chamber, 
Softly  -,  he's  full  of  pain ;  be  diligent, 
With  all  the  care  ye  have.  'Would  I  had  'fcus'd  him ! 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE      II. 

Enter  Dorothea  and  Thomas. 

Dor.  Why  do  you  rail  at  me  ?  Do  I  dwell  in  her, 
To  force  her  to  do  this  or  that  ?  Your  letter  ! 
A  wild-fire  on  your  letter,  your  fweet  letter  ! 
You  are  fo  learned  in  your  writs  !  You  ftand  now 
As  if  y'  had  worried  fheep.     You  muft  turn  tippet, 
And  fuddenly,  and  truly,  and  difcreetly, 
Put  on  the  fhape  of  order  and  humanity, 
Or  you  muft  marry  Malkyn  the  May-lady  ; 
You  muft,  dear  brother.     Do  you  make  me  carrier 
Of  your  confound-me's,  and  your  culverins  ? 
Am  I  a  feemly  agent  for  your  oaths  ? 
Who  would  have  writ  fuch  a  debofh'd 

Tbo.  Your  patience  -, 
May  not  a  man  profefs  his  love  ? 

Dor.  In  blafphemies  ? 

Rack  a  maid's  tender  ears  with  damns  and  devils  ? 
Out I0,  out  upon  thee  ! 

Fho.  How  would  you  have  me  write  ? 
Begin  with  *  My  love  premifed  •,  furely, 

-  Tho.  Out,  out  upon  tbee.-\  This  fcems  the  conclufion  of  Dor,- 
tltJs  fpeech,  not  the  beginning  of  Thorna?*,  whofe  ft  lie  widely  drffert 
f 
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c  And  by  my  truly,  miftrefs  ?' 

Dor.  Take  your  own  courfe, 
For  I  fee  all  perfuafion's  loft  upon  you, 
Humanity  all  drown'd  :  From  this  hour  fairly 
I'll  warn  my  hands  of  all  you  do.     Farewell,  Sir ! 

Tbo.  Thou  art  not  mad  ? 

Dor.  No ;  if  I  were,  dear  brother, 
I  would  keep  you  company.     Get  a  new  miftrefs, 
Some  fuburb  faint " ,  that  fixpence  and  fome  oaths 
Will  draw  to  parley  -,  caroufe  her  health  in  cans 
And  candles'  ends l2 ,  and  quarrel  for  her  beauty  ; 
Such  a  fweethenrt  muft  ferve  your  turn  :  Your  old  love 
Releafes  you  of  all  your  ties,  difclaims  you, 
And  utterly  abjures  your  memory, 
'Till  time  has  better  manag'd  you.  Will  you  command 


Mo.  What,  bobb'd  of  all  fides  ? 

Dor.  Any  worthy  fervice 
Unto  my  father,  Sir,  that  I  may  tell  him, 
Even  to  his  peace  of  heart,  and  much  rejoicing, 
You  are  his  true  fon  T<om  ftill  ?  Will  it  pleafe  you 
To  beat  lome  half-a-dozen  of  his  fervants  prefently, 
That  I  may  teftify  you  have  brought  the  fame  faith 

11   Some  fuburb 'faint,  that  fixpence  and  fame  otheis 

Will  Jra-vj  to  parley.  ]  The  r.eceffity  of  reading  oaths  here  inftead 
of  ethers  is  too  evident  to  r.eed  a  proof.  The  miilake  probably  arofe 
from  fpelling  oaths  with  an  othes,  which  I  have  often  met  with  in  our 
Authors,  and  in  other  writ'ngs  of  their  age.  Sewartt. 

11   Carojife  her  health  In  ecus 

And  candles'  ends.]          \ 

'  To  drink  oft  candle?  ends  for  fiap-dragor,s,' 

is  one  of  the  qualifications  which  FalilatF  affigns  for  Prince  Henry's 

love  for  Poins.     It  ieems  to  have  been  a  cant  phrafe  amongft  drinkers, 

which  hitherto  has  not  been   fatisfadorily  explained.       The  only 

lluitration  we  can  give  of  it,    is  that  quoted  by  Mr.  Steevens,    from 

Nafh,   in  Pierce  Pcnnyleft  his  Supplication  to  the  Devil,  who  advifea 

hard  drinkers  «  to  have  fome  flioeing-horns'.to  pull  on  their  wine,  as 

a  rafter  on  ;he  coals,    or  a  red  herring;    or  to  ftir  it  about  with  a 

candle1  i  end  to  make  it  tafte  better,  &c*  R~ 

From  tliis  paffage  it  fliould  feem  to  have  been  a  piece  of  gallantry 

to  drink  off  the  liquor  with  the  candles'  end',  in  it  ;  and  the  paflage  in 

Shakeipc,'.,-e  pioveb  iL  NV<.i  cuilomary  '  to  drink  off  c ar.dlc j1  ends. 

Unblemifh'd 
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Unblemifh'd  home,  you  carried  out  ?  Or,  if  it  like  you$ 
There  be  two  chambermaids  within,  young  wenches, 
Handfome,  and  apt  for  exercife :  You  have  been  or0od, 

Sir, 

And  charitable,  thos  I  fay  it,  fignior, 
To  fuch  poor  orphans.  And  now,  byth'way,  I  think 

on't, 

Your  young  rear-admiral,  I  mean  your  laft  baftard, 
Don  John,  you  had  by  lady  Blanch  the  dairy-maid, 
Is  by  an  academy  of  learned  gypfies, 
Forefeeing  fome  ftrange  wonder  in  the  infant, 
Stol'n  from  the  nurfe,  and  wanders  with  thofe  prophets,* 
There  is  plate  in  the  parlour,  and  good  ftore,  Sir, 
When  you  want tj ,  mail  fupply  it.     So  moft  humbly 
(Firft  rendering  my  due  fervice)  I  take  leave,  Sir ! 

[Exit. 
Tho.  Why,  Doll !  why,  Doll,  I  fay  !  My  letter  fubb'd 

too, 

And  no  accefs  without  I  mend  my  manners  ? 
All  my  defigns  in  limbo  ?  I  will  have  her, 
Yes,  I  will  have  her,  tho'  the  devil  roar, 
I  am  refolv'd  that,  if  me  live  above  ground. 
I'll  not  be  bobb'd  i'th'nofe  with  every  bobtail, 
I  will  be  civil  too,  now  I  think  better, 
Exceeding  civil,  wondrous  finely  carried ; 
And  yet  be  mad  upon  occafion, 
And  itark  mad  too,  and  fave  my  land  :  My  father^ 
I'll  have  my  will  of  him,  howe'er  my  wench  goes.  • 

[Exit. 
Enter  Sebaftian  and  Launcelot. 

Seb.  Sirrah,  I  fay  ftill  you  have  fpoil'd  your  mailer  : 

Leave  your  Hitches  '4 ! 
J  fay,  thou  hail  fpoil'd  thy  mailer. 
L*aun.  I  fay,  how,  Sir  ? 
Seb.  Many,    th'hail  taught  him,    like  an  arrant 

rafcal, 

'i  When  your  wants  _/$«// fupply  ii."J  Former  editions.    Seivard. 
'+  Leave  your  ftiches.]  Probably  we  fhould  leztifpeccbes. 

Firil, 
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Firft,  to  read  perfectly,  which  on  my  bkfling 
I  warn'd  him  from  ;  for  I  knew  if  he  read  once, 
He  was  a  loft  man.     Secondly,  Sir  Launcelot, 
Sir  lowly  Launcelot,  you  have  fuffer'd  him, 
Againft  my  power  firft,  then  againft  my  precept, 
To  keep  that  fimpering  fort  of  people  company, 
That  Ibber  men  call  civil :  Mark  you  that,  Sir  ? 

Laun.  An't  pleafe  your  wormip 

Seb.  It  does  not  pleafe  my  wormip, 
Nor  mall  not  pleafe  my  wormip  !  Third  and  laftly,. 
Which,  if  the  law  were  here,  I  would  hang  thee  for, 
(However,  I  will  lamethee)  like  a  villain, 
Thou  haft  wrought  him 
Clean  to  forget  what  'tis  to  do  a  mifchief, 
A  handlbme  mifchief,  fuchas  thou  knew'ftl  lov'd  well. 
My  fervants  all  are  found  now,  my  drink  four'd, 
Not  a  horfe  pawn'd,  nor  play'd  away;  no  warrants 
Come  for  the  breach  of  peace; 

Men  travel  with  their  money,  and  nothing  meets  sem. 
I  was  accurs'd  to  fend  thee !  thou  wert  ever 
Leaning  to  lazineis,  and  lofs  of  fpirit; 
Thou  flept'ft  ftill  like  a  cork  upon  the  water. 

Laun.  Your  wormip  knows,  I  ever  was  accounted 
The  moft  debolh'd — And,  pleafe  you  to  remember, 
(Every  day  drunk  too,  for  your  worfhip's  credit) 
I  broke  the  butler's  head  too. 

Seb.  No,  bafe  palliard  ", 

I  do  remember  yet  that  onllaught ;  thou  waft  beaten, 
And  fled'ft  before  the  butler,  a  black  jack 
Playing  upon  thee  furioufly;  I  faw  it; 
I  faw  thee  fcatter'd,  rogue.     Behold  thy  mafter ! 

Enter  Thomas,  with  a  Book. 
Tho.  What  fweet  content  dwells  here ! 
Laun.  Put  up  your  book,  Sir; 
We  are  all  undone  elfe. 
Seb.  Tom,  when  is  the  horfe- race  ? 

*s  Safe  palliard.]  Palliard,  a  debauc hee,  a  whore  majler ;  from  the 
French.  Skinner.  Stward. 

VOL.  IV.  C  c  &*• 
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Tbo.  I  know  not,  Sir. 

Seb.  You  will  be  there  ? 

Iho.  Not  I,  Sir; 
I  have  forgot  thofejournies. 

Seb.  SpoiI'd  for  ever  ? 

The  cocking  holds  at  Derby,  and  there  will  be 
Jack  Wild-Oats,  and  Will  Purfcr. 

Tho.  I  am  forry,  Sir, 

They  fhould  employ  their  timefo  flenderly; 
Their  underftandings  will  bear  -better  courles. 

Seb.   Yes,    I  will  marry  again ! — But,   Monfieur 

Thomas, 

What  fay  you  to  the  gentleman  that  challeng'd  you 
Before  ye  went  *,  and  the  fellow  ye  fell  out  with  ? 

Tho.  Oh,  good  Sir, 

Remember  notthofe  follies.  Where  I  have  wrong'd,  Sir, 
(So  much  I've  now  learn'd  to  difcern  myfelf) 
My  means,  and  my  repentance  mall  make  even  ; 
Nor  do  I  think  it  any  imputation 
To  let  the  law  perfuade  me. 

Seb.  Any  woman  •, 

I  care  not  of  what  colour,  or  complexion  •, 
Any  that  can  bear  children  !  Reft  you  merry  !   [Exit. 

Laun.  Ye  have  utterly  undone,  clean  difc ha rg'd  me  j 
I'm  for  the  ragged  regiment. 

<Tho.  Eight  languages, 
And  wither  at  an  old  man's  words  ? 

Laun.  Qh,  pardon  me  f 

I  know  him  but  too  well.     Eightfcore,  I  take  it, 
Will  not  keep  me  from  beating,  if  not  killing : 
I'll  give  him  leave  to  break  a  leg,  and  thank  him. 
You  might  havefav'd  all  this,  and  fworn  a  little  •, 
What  had  an  oath  or  two  been  ?  or  a  head  broke, 
Tho'  't  had  been  mine,  to  have  fatisfied  the  old  man  ? 

fho.  I'll  break  it  yet. 

Laun.  Now  'tis  too  late,  I  take  it. 
Will  you  be  drunk  to  night,  (a  iefs  entreaty 

*  Before  he  ivent.]  So  all  copies  ;    but  lurely  crroneoiifl}',   a?  the 
Icait  attention  will  dcnionftratc.  The  corruption  is  very  eafy.  J.  A'- 

Has 
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Has  ferv'd  your  turn)  andfaveallyet?  not  mad  drunk 
For  then  you  are  the  devil;  yet  the  drunker, 
The  better  for  your  father  ftill.  Your  ftate  is  defperate, 
And  with  a  defperate  cure  you  muft  recover  it: 
Do  fomething,  do,  Sir  ;  do  fome  drunken  thing, 
Some  mad  thing,  or  fome  any  thing  to  help  us. 

Tho.  Go  for  a  fidler  then ;  the  poor  old  fidler 
That  fays  his  fongs.  But  firft,  where  lies  my  miftrefs? 
Did  you  enquire  out  that  ? 

Laun.  Pth'  lodge,  alone,  Sir, 
None  but  her  own  attendants. 

Tho.  'Tis  the  happier : 

Away  then,  find  this  fidler,  and  do  not  mifs  rfle 
By  nine  o'clock. 

Laun.  Via«\ 

Tho.  My  father's  mad  now, 
And  ten  to  one  will  difmherit  me : 
I'll  put  him  to  his  plunge,  and  yet  be  merry. 
What,  Rybabalde? 

Enter  Hylas  and  Sam. 

Hylas.  Don  Thomafio ! 
De  bene  venew  *. 

Tho.  I  do  embrace  your  body. 
How  doft  thou,  Sam  ? 

Sam.  The  fame  Sam  ftill ;  your  friend,  Sir. 

Tho.  And  how  is't,  bouncing  boys? 

Hylas.  Thou  art  not  alter'd; 
They  faid  thou  wert  all  Monfieur. 

Tho.  Oh,  believe  it, 

I  am  much  alter'd,  much  another  way ; 
The  civil'ft  gentleman  in  all  your  country : 
Do  not  ye  ice  me  alter'd  ?  *  Yea  and  nay,'  gentlemen  i 

16  Via.]   i   e.   Away  ! 

'  Avaunt,  dull  flat-cap  then  ! 

'  Via,  the  curtain  that  fhadowed  Borgia  ! 

c  There  he,  thou  huCc  of  my  envaffall'.d  ftate.' 

Eaftward  Hoe,  a£l  ii. 
*  Come  now,  via,  alpune  to  CeJia.' 

Marilon's  What  You  Will,  aQ  ii.         R. 
*  Pent  venew.]  A  corruption  of  lien  -venue* 

C  c  2  A  much- 
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A  much-converted  man.  Where's  the  beft  wine,  boys  ? 

Hylas.  A  found  convertite  ! 

Tho.  What,  haft  thou  made  up  twenty  yet  ? 

Hylas.  By'rlady, 

I've  glv'n  a  fhrewd  pnfh  at  it,  for,  as  I  take  it, 
The  laft  I  fell  in  love  with  fcor'd  fixteen. 

¥bo.  Look  toyourfkinjRambaldothe  fleeping giant 
Will  roufe  and  rent  thee  piece-meal. 

Sam.  He  ne'er  perceives  'em 
Longer  than  looking  on. 

Tbo.  Thou  never  mean'ft  then 
To  marry  any  that  thou  lov'ft? 

Hylas.  No  furely, 

Nor  any  wife  man,  I  think.     Marriage  ? 
Would  you  have  me  now  begin  to  be  prenticeT 
And  learn  to  cobble  other  mens'  old  boots  ? 

Sam.  Why,  you  may  take  a  maid. 

Hylas.  Where  ?  can  you  tell  me  ? 
Or,  if 'twere  poflible  I  might  get  a  maid, 
To  what  ufe  mould  I  put  her  ?  look  upon  her, 
Dandle  her  upon  my  knee,  and  give  her  fugar-fops  ?" 
All  the  new  gowns  i'th'  pariih  will  not  pleafe  her, 
If  (he  be  high  bred,  (for  there's  the  fport  me  aims  at) 
Nor  all  the  feathers  in  the  Fryars. 

Tbo.  Then  take  a  widow, 
A  good  ftaunch  wench,  that's  tith. 

Hylas.  And  begin  a  new  order? 
Live  in  a  dead  man's  monument?  Not  I,  Sir, 
I'll  keep  mine  old  road,  a  true  mendicant; 
What  pleafure  this  day  yields  me,  I  ne'er  covet 
To  lay  up  tor  the  morrow:  And  methinks  ever 
Another  man's  cook  dreffes  my  diet  neateft. 

Tho.  Thou  waft  wont  to  love  old  women,  fat  and 

fiat-nos'd, 

And  thou  wouldft  fay  they  kifs'd  like  flounders,  flat 
All  the  face  over. 

Hylas.  I  have  had  fuch  damfels, 
Jmuftconfefs. 

Tbo.  Thou  haft  been  a  precious  rogue. 

Sam. 
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Sam.  Only  his  eyes ;  and,  o'  my  confcience, 
They  lie  with  half  the  kingdom. 

Enter  over  theftage^  Pbyficians  and  others. 

Tho.  What's  the  matter  ? 

Whither  go  all  thefe  men-menders,  thefe  phyficians  ? 
Whofe  dog  lies  fick  o'th'  mulligrubs  ? 

Sam,  Oh,  the  gentleman, 
The  young  fmugfignior,  matter  Valentine 
Brought  out  of  travel  with  him,  as  I  hear, 
Is  fall'n  fick  o'th'  fudden,  defperate  fick  ; 
And  likely  they  go  thither. 

Tbo.  Who?  young  Frank? 
The  only  temper'd  fpirit,  fcholar,  foldier, 
Courtier,  and  all  in  one  piece?  'tis  not  pofflble. 

Enter  Alice. 

Sam.  There's  one  can  better  fatisfy  you. 

Tbo.  Miftrefs  Alice, 
I  joy  to  fee  you,  lady. 

Alice.  Good  Monfieur  Thomas, 
You're  welcome  from  your  travel.     I  am  hafty ; 
A  gentleman  lies  fick,  Sir. 

Tbo.  And  how  doft  thou  ? 
I  mud  know,  and  I  will  know. 

Alice.  Excellent  well ; 
As  well  as  may  be,  thank  you. 

fbo.  I  am  glad  on't ; 
And,  prithee  hark  ! 

Alice.  I  cannot  flay. 

Tho.  A  while,  Alice ! 

Sam.  Ne'er  look  fo  narrowly,  the  mark's  in  her 
mouth  ftill. 

Hylas.  I'm  looking  at  her  legs ;  prithee  be  quiet. 

Alice.  I  cannot  ftay. 

rbo.  Oh,  fweet  Alice  ! 

Hylas.  A  clean  inftep, 
And  that  I  love  as  life 17.     I  did  not  mark 

'7  And  that  I  low  a  life.}  I  don't  difcard  this  aj  «on<enfe,  rn^ft, 
for  all  mj  lift  long,  or  for  a  gnat  deal,  rmght  poflibly  be  admut^. 
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This  woman  half  fo  well  before ;  how  quick 
And  nimble,  like  a  fhadow,  there  her  leg  fhew'd  ! 
By  th'  mafs,  a  neat  one !  the  colour  of  her  {locking, 
A  much-inviting  colour. 

Alice.  My  good  Monfieur, 
I  have  no  time  to  talk  now. 

Hylas.  Pretty  breeches, 
Finely  becoming  too. 

Vho.  By  Heav'n 

Alice.  She  will  not, 
I  can  affure  you  that,  and  fo 

Tho.  But  this  word  ! 

Alice.  I  cannot,  nor  I  will  not.    Good  Lord  !  [Exit, 

Hylas.  Well,  you  mall  hear  more  from  me. 

tjfho.  We'll  go  vifit ; 

'Tis  charity  •,  befides,  I  know  me  is  there .j 
And  under  vifitation  I  (hall  fee  her. 
Will  ye  along  ? 

Hylas.  By  any  means. 

Tbo.  Be  fure  then 

I  be  a  civil  man.     I've  fport  in  hand,  boys, 
Shall  make  mirth  for  a  marriage-day. 

Hylas.  Away  then.  [Exeunt, 

SCENE     III. 

Enter  three  Phyficians^  with  an  urinal. 

1  Phyf.  A  pleurify,   I  fee  it. 

2  Phyf.  I  rather  hold  it 
For  tremor  cordis. 

3  Phyf.  Do  you  mark  the  faces  ? 
'Tis  a  moft  peftilent  contagious  fever; 

A  furfeit,  a  plaguy  furfeit  ^  he  muft  bleed. 

I  Phyf.  By  no  means. 

3  Phyf.  I  fay  bleed. 

i  Phyf.  I  fay  'tis  dangerous, 
The  perfon  being  fpent  fo  much  before-hand, 

but  'tis  moft  probable  that  the  Authors  made  ule  of  a  common  expreffion 
rather  than  fo  abftrufe  a  one,  unlefs  the  latter  happened  to  be  a  phrafe 
of  that  age  nqvv  become  obfolete. 
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And  nature  drawn  fo  low ;  clyfters,  cool  clyfters — 

2  Pbyf.  Now,  with  your  favours,  I  fhould  think  a 

vomit ; 

For,  take  away  the  canfe,  the  effect  muft  follow : 
The  ftomach's  foul  and  furr'd,the  pot's  enflam'd  yet18. 

3  Pbyf.  No,  no,  we'll  rectify  that  part  by  mild  means; 
Nature  fo  funk  muft  find  no  violence. 

Enter  a  Servant. 

Serv.  WilPt  pleafe  ye  draw  near?  The  weak  gentle- 
man 
Grows  worfe  and  worfe  (till. 

1  Pbyf.  Come,  we  will  attend  him. 

2  Phyf.  He  (hall  do  well,  my  friend. 
Serv.  My  mailer's  love,  Sir. 

i  Phyf.   Excellent  well,  I  warrant  thee  ;   right  and 
ftraight,  friend. 

3  Pbyf.  There's  no  doubt  in  him,  none  at  all ;  ne'er 

fear  him.  \Exeunt, 

SCENE     IV. 
Enter  Valentine  and  Michael* 

Mich.  That  he  is  defperate  fick,  I  do  believe  well, 
And  that  without  a  fpeedy  cure  it  kills  him ; 
But  that  it  lies  within  the  help  of  phyfick 
Now  to  reftore  his  health,  or  art  to  cure  him, 
Believe  it  you  are  cozen'd  ;  clean  befide  it. 
I'd  tell  you  the  true  caufe  too,  but  'twould  vex  you, 
Nay,  run  you  mad. 

Val.  May  all  I  have  reftore  him  ? 

So  dearly  and  fo  tenderly  I  love  him 

(I  do  not  know  the  caufe  why)  yea,  my  life  too  ? 

Micb.  Now  I  perceive  ye  fo  well  fet,  I'll  tell  you  ; 

11  The  pot's  unflam'd  yet.']  The  llomach  by  a  coarfe  metaphor  is 
here  cali'd  the  pot,  but  unflam V fhould  either  be  enfiarndot  unclean  d'> 
Jhe  former  is  nearer  the  trace  of  the  letters,  the  latter  makes  the  meta- 
phor more  confident,  and  is  the  more  common  expreffion.  I  prefer 
.the  latter,  but  think  it  not  material  which  takes  place.  SemarH. 

We  prefer  the  former,  it  being  nearer  the  old  text,  and  as  good  fenfe. 

C  c  4  ffd 
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Hei  mibi  quod  nullis  amor  eft  medicabilis  herbis ! 

Val.  'Twas  that  I  only  fear'd!  Good  friend,  go  from 

me; 

I  find  my  heart  too  full  for  further  conference. 
You  are  afiur'd  of  this  ? 

Mich.  *  Twill  prove  too  certain  ; 
But  bear  it  nobly,  Sir  •,  youth  hath  his  errors. 

Val.  I  mail  do,  and  I  thank  you;  'pray  you  no  words 
on't. 

Mich.  I  do  not  ufe  to  talk,  Sir.  [Exit. 

Val.  You  are  welcome. 
Is  there  no  conftancy  in  earthly  things, 
No  happiriefs  in  us  but  what  muft  alter  ? 
No  life  without  the  heavy  load  of  fortune  ? 
What  miferies  we  are,  and  to  ourfelves ! 
Ev'n  then  when  full  content  feems  to  fit  by  us, 
What  daily  fores  and  forrows ! 

Enter  Alice. 

Alice.  Oh,  dear  brother ! 
The  gentleman,  if  ever  you  will  fee  him 
Alive,  as  I  think 

Enter  Cellide. 

Cel.  Oh,  he  faints !  For  HeavVs  fake, 
For  Heav'n's  fake,  Sir 

Val.  Go  comfort  him,  dear  fifter.  [Exit  Alice. 

And  one  word,  fweet,  with  you ;  then  we'll  go  to  him. 
What  think  you  of  this  gentleman  ? 

Cel.  My  pity  thinks,  Sir, 
5Tis  great  misfortune  that  he  mould  thus  perifh. 

Val.  It  is,  indeed;  but,  Cellide,  he  muft  die. 

Cel.  That  were  a  cruelty,  when  care  may  cure  him. 
Why  do  you  weep  fo.  Sir  ?  he  may  recover. 

Val.  He  may,  but  with  much  danger.     My  fweet 

Cellide, 
You  have  a  powerful  tongue. 

Cel.  To  do  you  fervice. 

Val.  I  will  betray  his  grief:  He  loves  a  gentlewoman, 

A  friend 
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A  friend  of  yours,  whofe  heart  another  holds ; 
He  knows  it  too  •,  yet  fuch  a  fway  blind  fancy, 
And  his  not  daring  to  deliver  it, 
Have  won  upon  him,  that  they  muft  undo  him : 
Never  fo  hopeful  and  fo  fweet  a  fpirit 
Misfortune  fell  fo  foul  on. 

Cel.  Sure  (he's  hard-hearted, 
That  can  look  on  and  not  relent,  and  deeply, 
At  fuch  a  mifery.     She  is  not  married? 

VaL  Not  yet. 

Cel.  Nor  near  it  ? 

Val.  When  me  pleafe. 

Cel.  And  pray,  Sir, 
Does  he  deferve  her  truly,  that  me  loves  fo  ? 

Val.  His  love  may  merit  much,  his  perfon  little, 
For  there  the  match  lies  mangled. 

Cel.  Is  he  your  friend? 

Val.  He  mould  be,  for  he  is  near  me. 

Cel.  Will  not  he  die  then, 
When  th' other  mail  recover? 

VaL  You  have  pos'd  me. 

Cel.  Methinks  he  mould  go  near  it,  if  he  love  her, 
If  me  love  him. 

Val.  She  does,  and  would  do  equal. 

Cel.  'Tis  a  hard  tafk  you  put  me  j  yet,  for  your  fake, 
I  will  fpeak  to  her  :  All  the  art  I  have ; 
My  belt  endeavours  ;  all  his  youth  and  perfon, 
His  mind  more  full  of  beauties ;  all  his  hopes  ; 
The  memory  of  fuch  a  fad  example, 
111  fpoken  of,  and  never  old  ;  the  curfes 
Of  loving  maids,  and  what  may  be  alledg'd, 
I'll  lay  before  her.     What's  her  name  ?  Pm  ready. 

Val.  But  will  you  deal  effectually  ? 

Cel.  Moft  truly ; 
Nay,  were  it  myfelf,  at  your  entreaty. 

Val.  And  could  you  be  fo  pitiful  ? 

Cel.  So  dutiful, 
Becaufe  you  urge  it,  Sir. 

Val.  It  may  be  then 

It 
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It  is  yourfelf. 

Cel.  It  is  indeed ;  I  know  it, 
And  now  know  how  you  love  me. 

Val  Oh,  my  deareil, 

Let  but  your  goodnefs  judge  •,  your  own  part's  pity \ 
Set  but  your  eyes  on  his  afflictions ; 
He's  mine,  and  fo  becomes  your  charge :  But  think 
What  ruin  Nature  fuffers  in  this  young  man, 
What  lofs  humanity,  and  noble  manhood ; 
Take  to  your  better  judgment  my  declining, 
My  age  hung  full  of  impotence  and  ills, 
My  body  budding  now  no  more  j  feer  "winter 
Hath  feal'd  that  lap  up  ;  at  the  bed  and  happieft 
I  can  but  be  your  infant,  you  my  nurfe, 
And  how  unequal,  deareil !  where  his  years, 
His  fweetnefs,  and  his  ever  fpring  of  goodnefs, 
My  fortunes  growing  in  him,  and  myielf  too, 
Which  makes  him  all  your  old  love — Mifconceive  not-, 
I  fay  not  this  as  weary  of  my  bondage, 
Or  ready  to  infringe  my  faith  \  bear  witnefs, 
Thofe  eyes  that  I  adore  frill,  thole  lamps  that  light  me 
To  all  the  joy  I  have  ! 

Cel.  You've  laid  enough,  Sir, 

And  more  than  e'er  I  thought  that  tongue  could  utter; 
But  you're  a  man,  a  falfe  man  too  ! 

Val  Dear  Cellide ! 

Cel.  And  now,  to  (hew  you  that  I  am  a  woman 
Robb'd  of  her  reft,  and  fool'd  out  of  her  fondnefs, 
The  gentleman  mail  live,  and,  if  he  love  me, 
Ye  (hall  be  both  my  triumphs.     [  will  to  him ; 
And,  as  you  carelefly  fling  off  your  fortune, 
And  now  grow  weary  of  my  eafy  winning, 
So  will  I  lofe  the  name  of  Valentine, 
From  henceforth  all  his  flatteries ;  and,  believe  it, 
Since  you've  fo  flightly  parted  with  affection, 
And  that  affection  you  have  pawn'd  your  faith  for, 
From  this  hour  no  repentance,  vows,  nor  prayers, 
Shall  pluck  me  back  again  :  What  I  fhall  do, 
( Yet  I  will  undertake  his  cure)  expect  it, 

Shall 
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Shall  minifter  no  comfort,  no  content, 
To  either  of  ye,  but  hourly  more  vexations ! 

Val  Why,  let  him  die  then. 

Cel  No  ;  fo  much  I've  lov'd 
To  be  commanded  by  you,  that  ev'n  now, 
Ev'n  in  my  hate,  I  will  obey  your  wifhes. 

Val  What  mall  I  do? 

Cel  Die  like  a  fool  unforrow'd, 
A  bankrupt  fool,  that  flings  away  his  treafure! 
I  muft  begin  my  cure. 

Val  And  I  my  erodes.  [Exeunt. 


ACT     III.        SCENE     I. 

Francis  Jtck,  Phyfoians,  and  an  Apothecary. 
i  Pbyf.  f^\  L  A  P  on  the  cataplafm. 

\^A       Fran.  Good  gentlemen, 
Good  learned  gentlemen 

2  Pbyf.  And  fee  thofe  broths  there, 

Ready  within  this  hour.     Pray  keep  your  arms  in ; 
The  air  is  raw,  and  minifters  much  evil. 

Fran.  Pray  leave  me ;  1  befeech  ye  leave  me,  gen- 
tlemen ; 

I  have  no  other  ficknefs  but  your  prefence. 
Convey  your  cataplafms  to  thofe  that  need  'em, 
Your  vomits,  and  your  clyfters. 

3  Pbyf.  Pray  be  rul'd,  Sir. 

1  Pbyf.  Bring  in  the  lettice  cap.    You  muft  be 

fhav'd,  Sir, 
And  then  how  fuddenly  we'll  make  you  fleep  ! 

Fran.  'Till  dooms-day.  What  unneceffary  nothings 
Are  thefe  about  a  wounded  mind  ? 

2  Pbyf.  How  do  ye  ? 

Fran.  What  queftions  they  propound  too !  How  do 

you,  Sir  ? 
I'm  glad  to  fee  you  well. 
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3  Ptyf*  A  great  diftemper ;  it  grows  hotter  ftill. 

1  Phyf.  Open  your  mouth,  I  pray,  Sir. 
Fran.  And  can  you  tell  me 

How  old  I  am  then  ?  There's  my  hand;  pray  mew  me 
How  many  broken  fhins  within  this  two  year. 
Who  would  be  thus  in  fetters  ?  Good  mailer  doctor, 
And  you,  dear  doctor,  and  the  third  fweet  doctor, 
And  precious  mafter  apothecary,  I  do  pray  ye 
To  give  me  leave  to  live  a  little  longer : 
Ye  ftand  before  me  like  my  blacks. 

2  Pbyf.  'Tis  dangerous ; 
For  now  his  fancy  turns  too. 

Enter  Cellide. 

Cel.  By  your  leave,  gentlemen  -, 
And  pray  ye  your  leave  a  while  too;  I  have  fomething 
Of  fecret  to  impart  unto  the  patient. 

I  Pbyf.  With  all  our  hearts. 

3  Pbyf.  Ay,  marry,  fuch  a  phyfick 

May  chance  to  find  the  humour.     Be  not  long,  lady, 
For  we  muft  minifter  within  this  half-hour. 

Cel.  You  mail  not  ftay  for  me.    [Exeunt  Phyftcians. 

Fran.  'Would  you  were  all  rotten, 
That  ye  might  only  intend  one  another's  itches  ! 
Or  would  the  gentlemen,  with  one  conient, 
Would  drink  imall  beer  but  feven  years,  and  aboliih 
That  wildfire  of  the  blood,  unfatiate  wenching, 
That  your  two  Indies,  iprings  and  falls,  might  fail  ye  ! 
What  torments  thefe  intruders  into  bodies 

Cel.  How  do  you,  worthy  Sir  ? 

Fran.  Blefs  me,  what  beams 
Flew  from  thofe  angel  eyes !  Oh,  what  a  mifery, 
What  a  moft  ftudied  torment,  'tis  to  me  now 
To  be  an  honeft  man  !  Dare  you  fit  by  me  ? 

Cel.  Yes,  and  do  more  than  that  too,  comfort  you 5 
I  fee  you've  need. 

Fran.  You  are  a  fair  phyfician  : 
You  bring  no  bitternefs  gilt  o'er,  to  gull  us, 
No  danger  in  your  looks  •,  yet  there  my  death  lies ! 

Cel 
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Cel.  I  would  be  forry,  Sir,  my  charity, 
And  my  good  wifhes  for  your  health,  mould  merit 
So  itubborn  a  conftruciion.     Will  it  pleafe  you 
To  tafte  a  little  of  this  cordial  ? 

Enter  Valentine,  privately. 
For  this  I  think  muft  cure  you. 

Fran.  Of  which,  lady  ? — 
Sure  me  has  found  my  grief. — Why  do  you  blufli  fo  ? 

Cel.  Do  you  not  underftand  ?  of  this,  this  cordial. 

Val  Oh,  my  afflicted  heart !  She's  gone  for  ever.  " 

Fran.  What  Heaven  you  have  brought  me,  lady! 

Cel.  Do  not  wonder : 

For  'tis  not  impudence,  nor  want  of  honour, 
Makes  me  do  this ;  but  love,  to  fave  your  life,  Sir, 
Your  life  too  excellent  to  loie  in  wifhes  j 
Love,  virtuous  love. 

Fran.  A  virtuous  blefllng  crown  you  ! 
Oh,  goodly  fweet,  can  there  be  fo  much  charity, 
So  noble  a  compaffion  in  that  heart, 
That's  fill'd  up  with  another's  fair  affections  ? 
Can  mercy  drop  from  thofe  eyes  ? 
Can  miracles  be  wrought  upon  a  dead  man, 
When  all  the  power  you  have  '9,  and  perfect  object, 
Lies  in  another's  light,  and  his  deferves  it? 
,     Cel.  Do  not  defpair;  nor  do  not  think  too  boldly 
I  dare  abufe  my  promife :  'Twas  your  friend's, 
And  fo  faft  tied  I  thought  no  time  could  ruin : 
But  fo  much  has  your  danger,  and  that  fpell 
The  powerful  name  of  Friend,  prevail'd  above  him  ** 
To  whom  I  ever  owe  obedience, 
That  here  I  am,  by  his  command,  to  cure  ye  j 

'9  Whtn  all  the  power  ye  have,  and  perfeS  objett 

Lies  in  another's  light.']  The  latter  part  of  the  firft  line  feems  to 
have  a  very  fine  thought  very  Itifly  exprefs'd.  J  have  ventur'd  there- 
fore upon  the  change  of  a  monofyllable  which  I  hope  will  render  it 
clear,  and  was  probably  the  original.  Seiuard. 

Mr.  Se ward  reads,  THIS  perfed  objeS -,    but  the  old  reading  was 
equally  clear,  and  not  moreftifly  exprefled. 

10  Prevaifd above  him.]  Above  him,  in  this  place,  feems  to  %nify 
en  him,  or  over  him, 

Nay 
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Nay  more,  for  ever,  by  his  full  refignment ; 
And  willingly  I  ratify  it. 

Fran.  Hold,  for  Heaven  fake  ! 
Muft  my  friend's  mifery  make  me  a  triumph? 
Bear  I  that  noble  name,  to  be  a  traitor  ? 
Oh,  virtuous  goodnefs,  keep  thyfelf  untainted : 
You  have  no  power  to  yield,  nor  he  to  render, 
Nor  I  to  take :  I  am  refolv'd  to  die  firft ! 

Vol.  Ha !  fay'il  thou  fo  ?  Nay,  then  thou  malt  not 
perifh. 

Fran.  And  tho'  I  love  ye  above  the  light  mines  on  me; 
Beyond  the  wealth  of  kingdoms,  free  content11 ; 
Sooner  would  fnatch  at  fuch  a  blefling  offer'd 
Than  at  my  pardon'd  life  by  the  law  forfeited; 
Yet,  yet,  oh,  noble  beauty,  yet,  oh,  Paradiie, 
(For  you  are  all  the  wonder  reveal'd  of  it) 
Yet  is  a  gratitude  to  be  preferv'd, 
A  worthy  gratitude,  to  one  moft  worthy 
The  name  and  noblenets  of  friends. 

Cel.  Pray  tell  me, 

If  I  had  never  known  that  gentleman, 
Would  you  not  willingly  embrace  my  offer  ? 

Fran.  D'you  make  a  doubt? 

Cel.  And  can  you  be  unwilling, 
He  being  old  and  impotent?  his  aim  too 
Levell'd  at  you,  for  your  good?  not  conftrain'd, 
But  out  of  cure,  and  counfel?  Alas,  confider, 

>*'  Beyond  the  wealth  of  kingdoms t  free  content.]  It  content  be  a 
fubftantive  it  feems  unneceflary,  and  an  anticlimax  :  For  though  con- 
tent be  philofophically  preferable  to  the  wealth  of  kingdoms,  it  will 
not  be  allovv'd  fo  in  poetry,  as  it  is  not  in  common  lite.  The  old 
quarto  reads  content  with  a  fmall  c  ;  I  therefore  make  it  an  adjective, 
taken  as  the  former  adverbially,  and  connecl  it  with  the  following  fcn- 
tence.  /  would  freely  and  contentedly  foontrfnatch  at  fuch  a  HeJfiMg. 

& sward. 
Mr.  Seward  prints  thus  ; 

Beyond  tke  wealth  of  kingdoms  ;  free,  content , 
Sooner  would  fnatch  at  fuch  a  blejjing,  &c. 

la  the  old  quarto,  fubftantives  are  not  diitinguifhed  by  capitals ;  that, 
therefore,  is  no  argument ;  and  the  old  reading  is  better  fenie,  and 
moft  poetical :  Mr.  Seward's  is  hard,  ftiff.  cold,  and  uncouth. 

Plaj 
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Play  but  the  woman  with  me",  and  confider^ 
As  he  himfelf  does,  and  I  now  dare  fee  it, 
Truly  confider,  Sir,  what  mifery 

Fran.  For  Virtue's  fake,  take  heed  ! 

Cel.  What  lofs  of  youth, 
What  everlafting  banifhment  from  that 
Our  years  do  only  covet  to  arrive  at, 
Equal  affections i5,  born  and  (hot  together? 
What  living  name  can  dead  age  leave  behind  him, 
What  aft  of  memory  *4,  but  fruitlefs  doting  ? 

Fran.  This  cannot  be. 

Cel.  To  you,  unlefs  you  apply  it 
With  more  and  firmer  faith,  and  fo  digeft  it ; 
I  fpeak  but  of  things  pofiible,  not  done, 
Nor  like  to  be;  a  poflet  cures  your  ficknefs, 
And  yet  I  know  you  grieve  this  •,  and  howfoever 
The  worth inefs  of  friend  may  make  you  ftagger, 
(Which  is  a  fair  thing  in  you)  yet,  my  patient, 
My  gentle  patient,  I  would  fain  fay  more, 
If  you  would  underiland. 

Vol.  Oh,  cruel  woman! 

Cel.  Yet  fure  your  ficknefs  is  not  fo  forgetful, 
Nor  you  fo  willing  to  be  loll ! 

Fran.  Pray  (lay  there : 

Methinks  you  are  not  fair  now;  methinksmore, 
That  modeft  virtue,  mendeliver'd  of  you, 
Shews  but  like  madow  to  me,  thin  and  fading  ! 

Vol.  Excellent  friend ! 

Fran.  You  have  no  mare  in  goodnefs ; 
You  are  belied  ;  you  are  not  Cellide, 

"  Play  but  the  woman  luitb  me.}  i.  t.  Suppofe  yourfelf,  as  I  am, 
a  woman. 

**  Eq ual  affeflions         andjhot  together.'}  Thus  the  quarto  and 
folio.      Mr.  Seward, 

Equal  ajfeftions,  and /hot  up  together. 
We  think  it  more  probable  that  the  word  barn  fhould  fupply  the  void  ; 

Equal  ajfeciioni,  born  and  foot  together. 

1+  What  art  of  memory.'}  Mr.  Theobald  recommends  reading,  ACT 
tf  memory  and  we  think  him  right. 

The 
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The  modeft,  the  immaculate  **  I  Who  are  you  ? 
For  I  will  know  !  What  devil,  to  do  mifchief 
Unto  my  virtuous  friend,  hath  fhifted  ihapes 
With  that  unblemim'd  beauty  ? 

Cel.  Do  not  rave,  Sir, 

Nor  let  the  violence  of  thoughts  diftrac~t  you  : 
You  fhall  enjoy  me  •,  I  am  yours  j  I  pity, 
By  thofe  fair  eyes  I  do. 

Fran.  Oh,  double-hearted ! 
Oh,  woman,  perfeft  woman  !  what  diftradion 
Was  meant  to  mankind  when  thou  waft  made  a  devil ! 
What  an  inviting  hell  invented !  Tell  me, 
And,  if  you  yet  remember  what  is  goodnefs, 
Tell  me  by  that,  and  truth,  can  one  ib  cherim'd, 
So  fainted  in  the  foul  of  him  whofe  fervice 
Is  almoft  turn'd  to  fuperftition, 
Whofe  every  day  endeavours  and  defires 
Offer  themfelves  like  inceftle  on  your  altar, 
Whofe  heart  holds  no  intelligence  but  holy 
And  moft  religious  with  his  love,  whofe  life 
(And  let  it  ever  be  remember'd,  lady) 
Is  drawn  out  only  for  your  ends 

Val.  Oh,  miracle! 

Fran.  Whole  all,  and  every  part  of  man  (pray  mark 

me16) 

Like  ready  pages  wait  upon  your  pleafures, 
Whofe  breath  is  but  your  bubble. — Can  you,  dare  you, 
Muft  you,  caft  off  this  man,  (tho*  he  were  willing, 
Tho',  in  a  noblenefs  to  crofs  my  danger, 
His  friendfhip  durft  confirm  it)  without  bafenefs, 
Without  the  itain  of  honour  ?  Shall  not  people 
Say  liberally  hereafter,  '  There's  the  lady 

*  That  loft  her  father,  friend,  herlelf,  her  faith  too, 

*  To  fawn  upon  a  ft  ranger;'  for  aught  you  know 
As  faithlefs  as  yourfelf,  in  love  as  fruitlefs  ? 

Val.  Take  her,  with  all  my  heart !  Thou  artfohoneft 

**>  The  modeft,  unaculate.J  So  quarto  ;  the  folio,  immaculate;  and 
Mr.  Seward  adds  the  article  the,  to  complete  the  vecfe. 
*6  Pray  make  me]  Corretted  by  Mr.  Seward. 

That 
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That  'tis  moft  neceflary  I  be  undone. 

With  all  my  foul  poflefs  her17.  [Exit. 

Cel.  'Till  this  minute, 

I  fcorn'd  and  hated  you,  and  came  to  cozen  you  ; 
Utter'd  thofe  things  might  draw  a  wonder  on  me, 
To  make  you  mad. 

Fran.  Good  Heav'n,  what  is  this  woman  ? 

Cel.  Nor  did  your  danger,  Jbut  in  charity, 
Move  me  a  whit;  nor  you  appear  unto  me 
More  than  a  common  object :  Yet  now  truly, 
Truly,  and  nobly,  I  do  love  you  dearly, 
And  from  this  hour  you  are  the  man  I  honour-, 
You  are  the  man,  the  excellence,  the  honefty, 
The  only  friend :  And  I  am  glad  your  ficknefs 
Fell  fo  moft  happily  at  this  time  on  you, 
To  make  this  truth  the  world's. 

Fran.  Whither  d'  you  drive  me  ? 

Cel.  Back  to  your  honefty ;  make  that  good  ever ; 
'Tis  like  a  ftrong-built  caftle,  feated  high, 
That  draws  on  all  ambitions ;  ftill  repair  it, 
Still  fortify  it :  There  are  thoufand  foes, 
Befides  the  tyrant  Beauty,  will  afiail  it : 
Look  to  your  centinels  that  watch  it  hourly,   . 
Your  eyes,  let  them  not  wander ! 

Fran.  Is  this  ferious, 
Or  does  (he  play  ftill  with  me  ? 

Cel.  Keep  your  ears, 

The  two  main  ports  that  may  betray  you,  ftrongly 
From  light  belief  firft,  then  from  flattery, 
Efpecially  where  woman  beats  the  parley ; 
The  body  of  your  ftrength,  your  noble  heart, 
From  ever  yielding  to  difhoneft  ends', 
Ridg'd  round  about  with  virtue,  that  no  breaches, 
No  fubtle  mines  may  meet  you ! 

Fran.  How  like  the  fun 
Labouring  in  his  eclipfe,  dark,  and  prodigious, 

*7  Cel.  With  all  my  foul  pa/eft  her.]    The  giving  this  to  Cellide 
is  a  very  grofs  error  which  has  run  through  all  the  editions. 


VOL.  IV.  D  d  She 
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She  Ihew'd  'till  now  !  when  having  won  his  way, 
How  full  of  wonder  he  breaks  out  again, 
,  And  fheds  his  virtuous  beams !   Excellent  angel, 
For  no  lefs  can  that  heav'nly  mind  proclaim  thee, 
Honour  of  all  thy  fex,  let  it  be  lawful 
(And  like  a  pilgrim  thus  I  kneel  to  beg  it, 
Not  with  profane  lips  now,  nor  burnt  affections, 
But,  reconcil'd  to  faith,  with  holy  wifhes), 
To  kifs  that  virgin  hand  ! 

Cel.  Take  your  defire,  Sir, 
And  in  a  nobler  way,  for  I  dare  truft  you  ; 
No  other  fruit  my  love  muft  ever  yield  you, 
I  fear,  no  more !  Yet  your  moft  conftant  memory 
(So  much  I'm  wedded  to  that  worthinefs) 
Shall  ever  be  my  friend,  companion,  hufband. 
Farewell,  and  fairly  govern  your  affections  ; 
Stand,  and  deceive  me  not !  Oh,  noble  young  man, 
I  love  thee  with  my  foul,  but  dare  not  fay  it ! 
X)nce  more,  farewell,  and  profper  !  [Exit. 

Fran.  Goodnefs  guide  thee! 
My  wonder,  like  to  fearful  fhapes  in  dreams, 
Has  waken'd  me  out  of  my  fit  of  folly, 
But  not  to  lhake  it  off.     A  fpell  dwells  in  me, 
A  hidden  charm,  {hot  from  this  beauteous  woman, 
That  fate  can  ne'er  avoid,  nor  phyfick  find  i 
And,  by  her  counfel  ftrengthen'd,  only  this 
Is  all  the  help  I  have,  I  love  fair  Virtue. 
Well,  fomething  I  muft  do,  to  be  a  friend  ; 
Yet  I  am  poor,  and  tardy :  Something  for  her  too, 
Tho'  I  can  never  reach  her  excellence, 
Yet  but  to  give  an  offer  at  a  greatnefs. 

Enter  Valentine,  Thomas^  Hylas,  and  Sam. 
Val.  Be  not  uncivil,  Tom,  and  take  your  pleafure. 
Yko.  D'  you  think  I'm  mad  ?  You'll  give  me  leave 
To  try  her  fairly  ? 
Val  Do  your  beft. 

'Tho.  Why  there,   boy 

But  where's  the  fick  man  ? 

Hylas. 
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Hylas.  Where  are  the  gentlewomen 
That  fhould  attend  him  ?  there's  the  patient. 
Methinks  thefe  women — : — 

Tho.  Thou  think'ft  nothing  elfe. 

Vol.  Go  to  him,  friend,  and  comfort  him  j  I'll  lead  ye. 
Oh,  mybeftjoy,  my  worthieft  friend,  pray  pardon  me. 
I  am  fo  over-joy'd  I  want  expreiTion  : 
I  may  live  to  be  thankful.    Bid  your  friends  welcome ! 

[Exit. 

Tho.  How  doft  thou,  Frank  ?  how  doft  thou,  boy  ? 

Bear  up,  man ! 

What,  fhrink  i'  th'  finews  for  a  little  ficknefs  ? 
Deavolo  morte. 

Fran.  I  am  o*  th'  mending  hand. 

Tbo.  How  like  a  flute  thou  fpeak'ft !  «  O'  th'  mend- 
ing hand,'  man  ? 
*  Gogs  bores,  I'm  well !'  Speak  like  a  man  of  worfhip. 

Fran.  Thou  art  a  mad  companion ;  never  (laid,  Tom  ? 

¥ho.  Let  rogues  be  ftaid  that  have  no  habitation*8; 
A  gentleman  may  wander.     Sit  thee  down,  Frank, 
And  fee  what  I  have  brought  thee.    Come,  difcover ; 
Open  the  fcene,  and  let  the  work  appear. 
A  friend,  at  need,  you  rogue,  is  worth  a  million. 

Fran.  What  haft  thou  there  ?  a  julep  ? 

Hylas.  He  muft  not  touch  it  •, 
Tis  prefent  death. 

¥ho.  You  are  an  afs,  a  twirepipe, 
A  Jeffery  John  Bo-peep  !  Thou  minifter  *  ? 
Thou  mend  a  left-handed  pack-faddle.  Out,  puppy ! 
My  friend,  Frank,  but  a  very  foolifh  fellow. 
Doft  thou  fee  that  bottle  ?  View  it  well. 

Fran.  I  do,  Tom. 

*3  Let  rogues  be  Jlaid  that  have  no  habitation.]  The  negative,  here, 
;  certainly  put  inftead  of  its  reverfe,  but  it  has  run  through  all  the 
sditions,  though  it  quite  fpoils  the  humour  of  the  paffage.  Steward. 

Mr.  Seward,\vho  feems  to  have  overlooked  both  the  humour  and  the 
.cnfe  of  the  paffage,  reads, 

Let  rogues  be  Jlaid,  that  have  an  habitation. 
No  is  clearly  right,  and  a  gentleman  may  wander  confirms  it. 

*  Mimtfer.']  So  all  the  editions.  The  following  words  prove  the 
>ropriety  of  oar  alteration. 

D  d  2  Mo. 
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Tbo.  There  be  as  many  lives  in't  as  a  cat  carries  ^ 
'Tis  everlafting  liquor. 

Fran.  What? 

Tbo.  Old  lack,  boy, 
Old  reverend  fack 29,,  which,  for  aught  that  I  can  read 

yet, 

Was  that  philofopher's  flone  the  wife  king  Ptolomeus 
Did  all  his  wonders  by. 

Fran.  I  fee  no  harm,  Tom, 
Drink  with  a  moderation. 

I'ho.  Drink  with  fugar, 

Which  I  have  ready  here,  and  here  a  glafs ,  boy, 
Take  me  without  my  tools  ? 

Sam.  Pray,  Sir,  be  temperate -, 
You  know  your  own  ftate  beft. 

Fran.  Sir,  I  much  thank  you, 
And  fhall  be  careful :  Yet  a  glafs  or  two, 
So  fit  1  find  my  body,  and  that  fo  needful 

Tho.  Fill  it,  and  leave  your  fooling.     Thou  fay 'ft 
true,  Frank 

Hylas.  Whe're  are  thefe  women,  I  fay  ? 

Tho.  'Tis  moil  neceffary  •, 

Hang  up  your  juleps,  and  your  Portugal  poffets, 
Your  barley  broths,  and  forrel  fops  3°  j  they're  mangy, 
And  breed  the  fcratches  only:  Give  me  fack  ! 
(I  wonder  where  this  wench  is  tho'.)    Have  at  thee  ! 

Hylas.  So  long,  and  yet  no  bolting  ? 

Fran.  Do  j  I'll  pledge  thee. 

Tho.  Take  it  oft  thrice,  and  then  cry  *  heigh  !'  like  3 

huntfman, 

With  a  clear  heart;  and  no  more  fits  I  warrant  thee: 
The  only  cordial,  Frank.         [Pbyf.  and  Serv.  within. 

1  Pbyf.  Are  the  things  ready  ? 
And  is  the  barber  come  ? 

L9  Old  n-verend  fack,  which,  £c.J  Alluding  to  the  grand  elixir  of 
the  alchymifts,  which  they  pretended  would  rcltorc  youth  and  con- 
fer immortality.  R. 

30  Sorrel  fops.]  Thefc  are  now  the  green  fauce  ufed  to  green  gtcfc  ; 
but  as  this  expreffion  often  occurs  in  our  Authors  for  fome  hquor  drunk 
in  ficknefs,  it  was  probably  a  cuftom  to  make  a  fort  of  tea  of  forrel  in 
ftyerifh  diforders.  SenwJ- 

Sery, 
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Serv.  An  hour  ago,  Sir. 

i  Phyf.  Bring  out  the  oils  then. 

Fran.  Now  or  never,  gentlemen, 
Do  me  a  kindnefs,  and  deliver  me. 

Tho.  From  whom,  boy  ? 

Fran.  From  theie  things  that  talk  within  there ; 
Phyficians,  Tom,  phyficians,  fcow'ring-fticks : 
They  mean  to  read  upon  me. 

Enter  tbree  Phyficians,  Apothecary,  and  Barber. 

Hylas.  Let  '.em  enter,    <'<?  r:  - 

^ho.  And  be  thou  confident  we  will  ddiver  .thee. 
For,  look  ye,  doctor-,  fay  the  devil  were  fick  now, 
His  horns  faw'd  off,  and  his  head  bound  with  a  biggen, 
Sick  of  a  calenture,  taken  by  a  furfeit 
Of  (linking  fouls  at  his  nephew's  at  ;St.  Dunftans  JI, 
What  would  you  minifter  upon  the  fudden  ? 
Your  judgment,  {hort  and  found. 

i  Phyf.  A  fool's  head. 

The.  No,  Sir, 

It  muft  be  a  phyfician's,  for  three  caufcs : 
The  firft,  becaufe  it  is  a  bald-head  likely, 
Which  will  down  eafily  without  applepap. 

3  Pbyf.  A  main  caufe  ! 

Tho.  So  it  is,  and  well  confider'd. 
The  fecond,  for  'tis  fiil'd  with  broken  Greek,  Sir, 
Which  will  ibitumble  in  his  itomach,  doclor, 
And  work  upon  the  crudities,  (conceive  me) 
The  fears  and  the  riddle-ftrings  within  it, 
That  thole  damn'd  fouls  muft  difembogue  again. 

Hylas.  Or  meeting  with  the  Stygian  humour 

Tbo.  Right,  Sir. 

Hylas.  Forc'd  with  a  cataplafm  of  crackers • 

Ybo.  Ever. 

Hylas.  Scour  all  before  him,  like  a  fcavenger. 

Tbo.  Satisfecifti,  domine.     My  laft  caufe, 
My  laft  is,  and  not  leaft,  moft  learned  dodors, 

31  At  bis  nepaeivf,  r.nd  St.  Dunftans.]    The  heceffity  of  the  flight 
change  uncle  here  nmft  appear  to  eve.ry  reader.  Seward. 

D  d  3  Becaufe 
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Becaufe  in  moft  phyficians'  heads  (I  mean  thofe 
That  are  moft  excellent,  and  old  withal, 
And  angry,  tho'  a  patient  fay  his  prayers, 
And  Paracelfians  that  do  trade  with  poifons, 
We  have  it  by  tradition  of  great  writers) 
There  is  a  kind  of  toad-ftone  bred,  whofe  virtue, 
The  doctor  being  dried 

iPhyf.  Weareabus'd,  Sirs. 

Hylas.  I  take  it  fo,  or  mall  be.  For,  fay  the  belly-ake^ 
Caus'd  by  an  inundation  of  peafe-porridge, 
Are  we  therefore  to  open  the  port  vein, 
Or  the  port  efquiline  ? 

Sam.  A  learned  queftion  ! 
Or  grant  the  diaphragma  by  a  rupture, 
The  ugn  being  then  in  the  head  of  Capricorn 

Tho.  Meet  with  the  paflion  Huperchondriaca, 
And  fo  caufe  a  carnofity  in  the  kidnies, 
Muftnot  the  brains,  being  butter'd  with  this  humour — 
Anfwer  me  that. 

Sam.  Moft  excellently  argued ! 

2  Phyf.  The  next  fit  you  will  have,  my  moft  fine 

fcholar, 

Bedlam  mall  find  a  falve  for.  Fare  you  well,  Sir ! 
We  came  to  do  you  good,  but  thefe  young  doctors 
It  feems  have  bor'd  our  nofes. 

3  Phyf.  Drink  hard,  gentlemen, 

And  get  unwholefome  drabs  :  'Tis  ten  to  one  then 
We  fhall  hear  further  from  ye,  your  note  alter'd. 

[Exeunt  Phyf.  Apoth.  fcf  Barber. 
Tho.     And  wilt  thou  be  gone,  fays  one? 
Hylas.  And  wilt  thou  be  gone,  fays  t*  other  ? 
Tho.        Then  take  the  odd  crown, 

To  mend  thy  old  gown, 
Sam.     And  we'll  be  gone  all  together, 
Fran.  My  learned  Tom  ! 

Enter  Servant. 

Serv.  Sir,  the  young  gentlewomen 
Sent  me  to  fee  what  company  you  had  with  you  ; 

They 
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They  much  defire  to  vifit  you. 

Fran,  Pray  you  thank  'em, 
And  tell  'em  my  mod  ficknels  is  their  abfence  : 
You  lee  my  company. 

Tbo.  Come  hither,  Crab ; 
What  gentlewomen  are  thefe  ?  my  miftrefs  ? 

Serv.  Yes,  Sir. 

Hylas.  And  who  elfe  ? 

Serv.  Miftrefs  Alice. 

Hylas.  Oh! 

Tbo.  Hark  you,  firrah, 
No  word  of  my  being  here,  unlefs  me  know  it. 

Serv.  I  do  not  think  me  does. 

Tho.  Take  that,  and  mum  then. 

Serv.  You've  tied  my  tongue  up.  [Exit. 

Tbo.  Sit  you  down,  good  Francis, 
And  not  a  word  of  me  till  you  hear  from  me ; 
And,  as  you  find  my  humour,  follow  it. 
You  two  come  hither,  and  fland  clofe,  unfeen,  boys, 
And  do  as  I  (hall  tutor  you. 

Fran.  What,  new  work? 

Tho.  Prithee  no  more,  but  help  me  now. 

Hylas.  I  would  fain  talk 
Wi'th*  gentlewomen. 

¥bo.  Talk  wi'th' gentlewomen? 
Of  what,  forfooth?  whofe  maidenhead  the  laft  mafic 
Suffer'd  imprefiion?  or  whofe  clyfter  wrought  bcft? 
Take  me  as  I  mail  tell  thee. 

Hylas.  To  what  end  ? 
What  other  end  came  we  along? 

Sam.  Be  rul'd  tho'. 

Tbo.  Your  weafel  face  muft  needs  be  ferreting 
About  thefarthingale!  Do  as  I  bidyou,or  by  this  light— 

Hylas.  Come  then. 

<Tho.  Stand  clofe,  and  mark  me. 

Fran.  All  this  forc'd  foollery  will  never  do  it. 

Enter  Alice  and  Mary. 

Alice.  I  hope  we  bring  you  health,  Sir  :  How  is't 
with  you  ? 

D  d  4  Mary, 
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Mary. You  look  far  better,  truft  me.  Thefrefh  colour 
Creeps  now  again  into  his  cheeks. 

Alice.  Your  enemy, 

I  fee,  has  done  his  worft.     Come,  we  muft  have  you 
Lufty  again,  and  frolick,  man ;  leave  thinking. 

Mary.  Indeed  it  does  you  harm,  Sir. 
*    Frank.  My  beft  vifitants, 
I  mall  be  govern'd  by  you. 

Alice.  You  mall  be  well  then, 
And  fuddenly,  and  foundly  well. 

Mary.  This  air,  Sir, 
Having  now  feafon'd  you,  will  keep  you  ever. 

Tho.  No,  no,  I  have  no  hope  !  nor  is  it  fit,  friends, 
(My  life  has  been  fo  lewd,  my  loofe  condition, 
Which  I  repent  too  late,  fo  lamentable) 
That  any  thing  but  curies  light  upon  me ; 
Exorbitant  in  all  my  ways  ! 

Alice.  Who's  that,  Sir  ? 
Another  fick  man  ? 

Mary.  Sure  I  know  that  voice  well. 

Tbo.  In  all  my  courfes  curelefs  difobedience 3Z  f 

Fran.  What  a  ftrange  fellow's  this  ? 

Tho*  No  counfel,  friends, 
No  look  before  I  leap'd. 

Alice.  D'you  know  the  voice,  Sir  ? 

Fran.  Yes ;  'tis  a  gentleman's  that's  much  afflicted 
In's  mind  :  Great  pity,  ladies. 

Alice.  Now  Heav'n  help  him ! 

Fran.  He  came  to  me,  to  afk  free  pardon  of  me, 
For  fome  things  done  long  fince,  which  his  diftemper 
Made  to  appear  like  wrong,  but  'twas  not  fo. 

Mary.  Oh,  that  this  could  be  truth  ! 

Hylas.  Perfuade  yourfelf ! 

Tbo.  To  what  end,  gentlemen  ?  when  all  is  perifh'd 
Upon  a  wreck,  is  there  a  hope  remaining 
The  fea,  that  ne'er  knew  ibrrow,  may  be  pitiful  ? 
My  credit's  fplit,  and  funk,  nor  is  it  poflible, 
Were  my  life  lengthened  out  as  long  as 

**  Curelefs  difobedrencc.'}    Old  quarto  ;    other  copies,    CARELESS 
difobedience- 

Mary. 
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Mary.  I  like  this  well. 

Sam.  Your  mind  is  too  miftruftful. 

Tbo.  I  have  a  virtuous  filter,  but  I  fcorn'd  her ; 
A  miftrefs  too,  a  noble  gentlewoman, 
For  goodnefs  all  out-going 

Alice.  Now  I  know  him. 

Tho.  Which   theie  eyes,   friends,    my  eyes  muft 
never  fee  more  r\ 

Alice.  This  is  for  your  fake,  Mary :  Take  heed, 

coufin ; 
A  man  is  not  fo  foon  made. 

<Tho.  Oh,  my  fortune ! 
But  it  is  juft,  I  be  defpis'd  and  hated. 

Hylas.  Defpair  not,  'tis  not  manly:   One  hour's 

goodnefs 
Strikes  off  an  infinite  of  ills. 

Alice.  Weep  truly, 
And  with  companion,  coufin. 

Fran.  How  exactly 
This  cunning  young  thief  plays  his  part  t 

Mary.  Well,  Tom, 
My  Tom  again,  if  this  be  truth. 

Hylas.  She  weeps,  boy. 

Tbo.  Oh,  I  (hall  die ! 

Mary.  Now  Heav'n  defend  ! 

Sam.  Thou  haft  her. 

Tho.  Come,  lead  me   to  my  friend,    to  take  his 

farexvell ; 

And  then  what  fortune  mail  befall  me,  welcome  ! — 
How  does  it  fhew  ? 

Hylas.  Oh,  rarely  well. 

Mary.  Say  you  fo,  Sir  ? 

Fran.  Oh,  you  grand  afs ! 

Mary.  And  are  you  there,  my  juggler  ? 
••»»••••••••••••• 

11  WithA&f£ypr/J  1  take  at *Y^,  here,  to  have  been  put  for  whom, 
or  ivlicb.  The  former  is  more  correft  Engliih,  the  latter  nearer  the 
trace  of  the  letter ;  and  the  old  Englifh  writers  as  often  apply  ivbicb 
10  men  and  women  as  to  inanimate  things,  •  Sward. 

Awayy 
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Away ;  we  are  abus'd,  Alice. 

Alice.  Fool  be  with  thee  !        [Exe.  Mary  and  Alice. 

Mo.  Where  is  fhe  ? 

Fran.  Gone ;  fhe  found  you  out,  and  finely ; 
In  your  own  noofe  fhe  halter'd  you  :  You  muft  be 

whifp'ring, 

To  know  how  things  fhew'd ;  not  content  to  fare  well, 
But  you  muft  roar  out  roaft-meat.  'Till  that  fufpicion, 
You  carried  it  moft  neatly ;  fhe  believ'd  too, 
And  wept  moft  tenderly ;  had  you  continued, 
Without  doubt  you  had  brought  her  off. 

Tbo.  This  was  thy  roguing, 
For  thou  wert  ever  whifpering :  Fy  upon  thee ! 
Now  could  I  break  thy  head. 

Hylas.  You  fpoke  to  me  firft. 

Tho.  Do  not  anger  me, 

For  by  this  hand  I'll  beat  thee  buzzard-blind  thenu! 
She  fhall  not  'fcape  me  thus  :  Farewell  for  this  time. 

Fran.  Good-  night !  'Tis  almoft  bed  time-,  yet  no  deep 
Muft  enter  thefe  eyes,  'till  I  work  a  wonder.  [Exit. 

Tho.  Thou  fhalt  along  too,  for  I  mean  to  plague  thee 
For  this  night's  fins  •,  I'll  ne'er  leave  walking  of  thee 
'Till  I  have  worn  thee  out. 

Hylas.  Your  will  be  done,  £ir. 

^fho.  You  will  not  leave  me,  Sam  ? 

Sam.  Not  I. 

fbo.  Away  then  ; 

I'll  be  your  guide.     Now,  if  my  man  be  trufty, 
My  fpiteful  dame,  I'll  pipe  you  fuch  a  hunts-up 
Shall  make  you  dance  a  tipvaes  JJ.    Keep  clofe  to  me. 

[Exeunt. 

3*  ///  beat  the  buzzard  blind  then.']  We  fhould  not  have  made  the 
variation  here  (though  flight)  had  it  not  been  much  for  the  better, 
and  probably  genuine. 

**  Tipvafs.]  Perhaps  we  (hould  read,  tiptoes  ;  unlefs  there  be  fom» 
dance  called  tipvaes  ;  which,  however,  we  never  heard  of. 


SCENE 
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SCENE      II. 

Enter  Sebaftian  and  Dorothea. 

Seb.  Never  perfuade  me  -,  I  will  marry  again  j 
What,  mould  I  leave  my  ftate  to  pins  and  pokino-- 

fticks  '6, 

To  farthingales,  and  flounces  ?  To  fore  horfes 37, 
And  an  old  leather  bawdy-houfe  behind  'em  ? 
To  thee  ? 

Dor.  You  have  a  fon,  Sir. 

Seb.  Where  ?  what  is  he  ? 
Who  is  he  like? 

Dor.  Yourielf. 

Seb.  Thou  Heft-,  th'haft  marr'd  him, 
Thou,  and  thy  prayer-books  :  I  do  dilclaim  him  ! 
Did  not  I  take  him  finging  yefternight 
A  godly  ballad,  to  a  godly  tune  too, 
And  had  a  catechifm  in's  pocket,  damfel  ? 
One  of  your  dear  difciples,  I  perceive  it. 
When  did  he  ride  abroad  fmce  he  came  over  ? 
What  tavern  has  he  us'd  to  ?  what  things  done 
That  mews  a  man,  and  mettle  ?  When  was  my  houfe 
At  fuch  a  fhame  before,  to  creep  to  bed 
At  ten  o'clock,  and  twelve,  for  want  of  company? 

56  Peaking  -flicks .]   '  Poking-flicki,  fays  Mr.  Steeven?,  were  heated 
in  the  fire,  and  made  ufe  of  to  adjuit  the  plaits  of  ruffs.  In  Marfton's 

Malecontent,  1604,  is  the  following  inftance. '  There  is  fuch 

'  a  deale  of  pinning,  thefe  ruffes,  when  the  fine  clean  fall  is  worth 
1  them  all.'  And  again,  '  If  you  fhould  chance  to  take  a  nap  in 
'  the  afcernoon,  your  falling  b.ind  requires  no  poking-Jlick  to  recover 
'  his  form,  &V.'  So  in  Middleton's  comedy  of  Biurc  Mailer  Con- 
ftable,  1602,  *  Your  ruft'muft  Hard  in  print,  and  for  that  purpofe 
'  ^poking  fticks  with  fair  long  handles,  leil  they  fcorch  your  hands." 
Note  on  Winter's  Tale. 

17   to  fore  horfes, 

^»  Jan  old  leather  bawdy  houfe  behind  Vw.j  I  read  FOUR  borfei, 
viz.  to  4  coach  and  four.  Calling  the  former  a  leathern  bawdy-houfe 
is  quite  in  character.  Steward. 

Perhaps  the  Author  intended  FORE  horfes  to  ftand  in  oppofition  to 
leather  baivcfy-boufe  BEHIND  Vw.  Fore  horfes  occurs  too  in  other 
plavs  of  our  Authors. 

No 
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No  finging,  nor  no  dancing,  nor  no  drinking  ? 
Thou  think'ft   not  of  theie   fcandals.     When,  and 

where, 
Has  he  but  fhew'd  his  fword  of  late  ? 

Dor.  Defpair  not, 

I  do  befeech  you,  Sir,  nor  tempt  your  weaknefs  •, 
For,  if  you  like  it  fo,  I  can  afTure  you, 
He  is  the  fame  man  ftill. 

Seb.  'Would  thou  wert  aihes 
On  that  condition !  But,  believe  it,  gofiip, 
You  mail  know  you  have  wrong'd 

Dor.  You  never,  Sir-, 

So  well  I  know  my  duty.     And,  for  Heav'n  fake, 
Take  but  this  counfel  with  you  ere  you  marry  ; 
(You  were  wont  to  hear  me)  take  him,  and  confefs  him, 
Search  him  to  th'  quick,  and  if  you  find  him  falfe, 
Do  as  you  pleafe  •,  a  mother's  name  I  honour. 

Seb.  He's  loft  and  fpoil'd  ;  I  am  refolv'd  my  roof 
Shall  never  harbour  him  :  And  for  you,  minion, 
I'll  keep  you  clofe  enough,  left  you  break  loofe, 
And  do  more  mifchief.     Get  you  in  !   Who  waits  ? 

[Exit  Dorothea. 
Enter  Servant. 

Serv.  Do  you  call,  Sir  ? 

Seb.  Seek  the  boy,  and  bid  him  wait 
My  pleafure  in  the  morning :  Mark  what  houfe 
He  is  in,  and  what  he  does ;  and  truly  tell  me. 

Serv.  ,1  will  not  fail,  Sir. 

Seb.  If  you  do,  I'll  hang  you.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE      III. 

Enter  Thomas,  Hylas^  and  Sam. 
tfbo.  Keep  you  the  back-door  there,  and  be  fure 
None  of  her  fervants  enter,  or  go  out. 
If  any  woman  pafs,  flic's  lawful'  prize,  boys ; 
Cut  off  all  convoys. 

Hylas.  Who  {hall  anfwer  this  ? 
Tbo.  Why,  I  {hall  anfwer  it,  you  fearful  widgeon  j 

1  mall 
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I  {hall  appear  to  th*  action. 

Hylas.  May  we  difcourfe  too, 
On  honourable  terms  ? 

Tbo.  With  any  gentlewoman 

That  fliall  appear  at  window :  You  may  rehearfe  too, 
By  your  commiffion  fafely,  fome  fweet  parcels 
Of  poetry  to  a  chambermaid. 

Hylas.  May  we  fing  too  ? 
For  there's  my  mailer-piece. 

Tho.  By  no  means ;  no,  boys  ; 
I  am  the  man  referv'd  for  air,  'tis  my  part ; 
And  if  me  be  not  rock,  my  voice  mail  reach  her. 
Ye  may  record  a  little  ?s,  or  ye  may  whittle, 
As  time  mail  minifter ;  but,  for  main  finging, 
Pray  ye  fatisfy  yourfelves.     Away  •,  be  careful ! 

Hylas.  But  hark  you ;  one  word,  Tom  !  we  may  be 
beaten. 

'Tho.  That's  as  you  think  good  yourfelves  :  If  yoq 

dcferve  it, 

Why,  'tis  the  eafieil  thing  to  compafs.     Beaten  ? 
What  bugbears  dwell  in  thy   brains  ?  who  mould 
beat  thee  ? 

Hylas.  Sh'has  men  enough. 

Tbo.  Art  not  thou  man  enough  too  ? 
Thou  haft  flem  enough  about  thee :  If  all  that  mafs 
Will  not  maintain  a  little  fpirit,  hang  it, 
And  dry  it  too  for  dogs-meat.     Get  you  gone ; 
I  have  things  of  moment  in  my  mind.     That  door, 
Keep  it  as  thou  wouldft  keep  thy  wife  from  a  ferving- 

man. 
No  more,  I  fay :  Away,  Sam ! 

Sam.  At  your  will,  Sir.       [Exeunt  Hylas  and  Sam. 

Enter  Launcelot  and  Fidler. 
Laun.  I  have  him  here  ;  a  rare  rogue.   Good  fweet 

matter, 

Do  fomething  of  fome  flavour  fuddenly, 
That  we  may  eat,  and  live  j  I  am  almoft  ftarvM; 

38  Te  may  record  a  little.'}    /'.  /.  Play  on  the  mufick  ;   a  recorder 
(as  appears  in  Hamlet)  figmfying  a  pipe. 

No 
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No  point  manieur^  no  point  devein,  no  Signieur  J9, 
Not  by  the  virtue  of  my  languages  ; 
Nothing  at  my  old  mafter's  to  be  hop'd  for  ! 
O&,  Signieur  Du  !  nothing  to  line  rny  life  with, 
But  cold  pies,  with  a  cudgel,  'till  you  help  us  ! 

Vho.  Nothing  but  famine  frights  thee.  Come  hither, 

Fidler; 
What  ballads  are  you  feen  in  beft  ?  Be  fhort,  Sir. 

Fid.  Under  your  mafterfhip's  correction,  1  can  fing 
'  The  duke  of  Norfolk  ;  or  the  merry  ballad 

*  Of  Diverus  and  Lazarus  ;  the  Role  of  England  ; 

*  In  Crete  when  Dedimus  firft  began  -, 

*  Jonas  his  Crying-out  againft  Coventry  —  —  *-* 

Ibo.  Excellent  ! 
Rare  matters  all. 

Fid.  '  Mawdlin  the  Merchant's  Daughter  4°  j 

*  The  Devil,  and  ye  dainty  Dames  --  ' 
^bo.  Rare  ftill  ! 

Fid.  '  The  Landing  of  the  Spaniards  at  Bow, 
'  With  the  bloody  Battle  at  Mile-End.' 

Tho.  All  excellent  ! 

No  tuning,  as  ye  love  me;  let  thy  riddle 
Speak  Welch,  or  any  thing  that's  out  of  all  tune  ; 
The  viler  ftill  the  better,  like  thyfelf, 
For  I  prefume  thy  voice  will  make  no  trees  dance. 

Fid.  Nay  truly,  you  (hall  have  it  cv'n  as  homely  — 

Ibo.  Keep  ye  to  that  key.  Are  they  all  a-bed,  trow  ? 

Lauu.  I  hear  no  ftirring  any  where,  no  light 
In  any  window  •,  'tis  a  night  for  the  nonce,  Sir. 

¥bo.  Come,  ftrike  up  then,  and  fay  the  Merchant's 

Daughter  ; 
We'll  bear  the  burthen  :  Proceed  to  incifion,  fuller, 


W  No  point  maitifur,  no  point  de-i-tia,  r.ojignieur.]  Unlefs  Launcelot 
rosy  be  here  fuppofed  to  {peak  a  fort  of  Lingua  Franca,  or  medley  of 
languages  ;  thefe  words  are  fo  ill  wrote,  that  it  may  be  dilftcult  to 
tell  what  was  the  original.  SeivarJ. 

He  is  purpofeiy  rcprefented  as  fpeaking  bnrbaroufly,  and  the  words 
plainly  import,  th.it,  •  no  wine  or  good  cheer  is  to  be  had  at  his  old 
'  rnaftgr's.' 

*°  MawMin,  &c.]  Mawdlin,  the  Merchant's  Daughter  of  Briftol. 
7  his  and  ft-  veral  othets  before  mentioned  are  the  titles  of  ballads,  fome 
c.f  which  have  been  lately  reprinted.  R- 

Enter 
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Enter  Servant ,  above. 
Strv.  Who's  there  ?  what  noife  is  this  ?  what  rogue 

at  thefe  hours  ? 

fbo.  '  Oh,  what  is  that  to  you,  my  fool  ? 
'  Oh,  what  is  that  to  you  ? 
*  Pluck  in  your  face, 
'  You  bawling  afs, 
*  Or  I  will  break  your  brow. 

'  Hey  down,  down,  a-down.* 
A  new  ballad,  a  new,  a  new  ! 

Fid.  '  The  twelfth  of  April,  on  May-day, 

*  My  houfe  and  goods  were  burnt  away,'  &V. 
<  Maid  [above].  Why,  who  is  this  ? 

Laun.  Oh,  damfel  dear, 
Open  the  door,  and  it  mall  appear ; 
Open  the  door  ! 

Maid.  Oh,  gentle  fquire*1, 
I'll  fee  thee  hang  firft  -y  farewell,  my  dear ! — 
'Tis  mailer  Thomas  ;  there  he  ftands. 

Enter  Mary,  above. 
Mary.  'Tis  ftrange 

That  nothing  can  redeem  him.     Rail  him  hence, 
Or  fmg  him  out  in's  own  way  ;  any  thing 
To  be  deliver'd  of  him. 
Maid.  Then  have  at  him. 
'  My  man  Thomas 
'  Did  me  promife, 

*  He  would  vifit  me  this  night. 
Tho.   '  I  am  here,  love ; 

c  Tell  me,  dear  love, 
1  How  I  may  obtain  thy  fight. 
Maid.  '  Come  up  to  my  window,  love ; 
'  Come,  come,  come! 

*  Come  to  my  window,  my  dear: 
'  The  wind  nor  the  rain 

*  Shall  trouble  thee  again, 

'  But  thou  malt  be  lodged  here.' 


Open  the  door, 

ire.~\  We  take  Ob,  gentle  */. 

majler  Thotnat. 


^sfcn  wvm  uvvrt 

Oh,  gentle  Jfquire]  We  take  Ob,  gentle  "fquire  to  be  part  of  the 
MaitTt  anfwcr  ;  who  leaves  off  finging  at,  "Tit 
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2"£<?.  And  art  thdu  ftrong  enough  ? 

Laun.  Up,  up ;  I  warrant  you. 

Mary.  What  doft  thou  mean  to  do  ? 

Maid.  Good  miftrefs,  peace  -, 
I'll  warrant  you  we'll  cool  him.     Madge ! 

Madge  [above].  I  am  ready. 

Tbo.  '  The  love  of  Greece,  and  it  tickled  him  fb, 

c  That  he  devifed  a  way  to  go.' 
Jtfow  fing  the  Duke  of  Northumberland ! 

fid.  '  And  climbing  to  promotion, 
'  He  fell  down  fuddenly.' 

[ Madge^  with  a  devil's  vizard  roaring,  offers 
to  kifs  him,  and  he  falls  down. 

Maid.  Farewell,  Sir ! 

Mary.  What  haft  thou  done  ?  Th'  haft  broke  his 
neck. 

Maid.  Not  hurt  him  -, 
He  pitch'd  upon  his  legs  like  a  cat. 

Tbo.  Oh,  woman  ! 

Oh,  miferable  woman  !  I  am  fpoil'd  ! 
My  leg,  my  leg,  my  leg  !   Oh,  both  my  legs  i 

Mary.  I  told  thee  what  th'  hadft  done ;  milchief  go 
with  thee ! 

Tbo.  Oh,  I  am  lam'd  for  ever !  Oh,  my  leg, 
Broken  in  twenty  places  !   Oh,  take  heed, 
Take  heed  of  women,  Fidler !  Oh,  a  furgeon, 
A  furgeon,  or  1  die  !  Oh,  my  good  people  ! 
No  charitable  people  ?  all  dcipiteful  ? 
Oh,  what  amilery  am  I  in  !  Oh,  my  leg! 

Laun.  Be  patient,  Sir,  be  patient :   Let  me  bind  it. 

Enter  Sam^  and  Hylas  with  his  head  broken. 
*Tho.  Oh,  .do  not  touch  it,  rogue. 
Hylas.  My  head,  my  head  ! 
Oh,  my  head's  kill'd  ! 

Sam.  You  muft  be  courting  wenches 
Thro'  key-holes,  captain  Hylas !  Come,  and  be  com- 
forted ; 

The  fkin  is  icarce  broke. 
Tbo.  Oh,  my  leg! 

Sam. 
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Sam.  How  do  you,  Sir  ? 

Tbo.  Oh,  maim'd  for  ever  with  a  fall.  He's  fpoil'd 

too; 
I  fee  his  brains. 

Hylas.  Away  with  me,  for  God's  fake  ! 
A  furgeon ! 

Sam.  Here's  a  night  indeed. 

Hylas.  A  furgeon  !    [Exe.  all  but  Fidkr  and  Thomas. 

Enter  Mary  and  Servant  lelvw. 

Mary.  Go,  run  for  help. 

Tbo.  Oh! 

Mary.  Run  all,  and  all  too  little. 
Oh,  curled  beaft  that  hurt  him  !  :Run,  run,  fly, 
He  will  be  dead  elfe  ! 

Tbo.  Oh! 

Mary.  Good  friend,  go  you  too. 

Fid.  Who  pays  me  for  my  mufick? 

Mary.  Pox  o'  your  mufick  ! 
There's  twelve  pence  for  you. 

Fid.  There's  two  groats  again,  forfooth ; 
I  never  take  above,  and  reft  you  merry  !  [Exit. 

Mary.  A  greafe-pot  gild  your  fiddle-firings  ! — How 

do  you  ? 
How  is  my  dear  ? 

Tbo.  Why,  well,  I  thank  you,  fweetheart. 
Shall  we  walk  in ;  for  now  there's  none  to  trouble  us? 

Mary.  Are  you  fo  crafty,  Sir?  I  mall  meet  with  you. — 
I  knew  your  trick,  and  I  was  willing,  my  Tom, 
MineownTom,nowto  fatisfy  thee.  Welcome,  welcome ! 
Welcome,  my  beft  friend,  to  me  j  all  my  deareft ! 

Tbo.  Now  you're  my  noble  miftrefs.  We  lofe  time, 
fweet. 

Mary.  I  think  they  are  all  gone. 

Tbo.  All ;  you  did  wifely. 

Mary.  And  you  as  craftily. 

Tbo.  WVre  well  met,  mittrefs. 

Mary.  Come,  let's  go  in  then  lovingly* — Oh,  my 

fcarf,  Tom  ! 
VOL.  IV.  E  e  I  loft 
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I  loft  it  thereabout ;  find  it,  and  wear  it 

As  your  poor  miflrefs'  favour.  [Exit, 

Tho.  I  am  made  now ; 
I  fee  no  venture  is  in  no  hand — I  have  it 4*. 
How  now  ?  the  door  lock'd,  and  me  in  before  ? 
Am  1  fo  trimm'd  ? 

Mary  [above].  One  parting  word,  fweet  Thomas: 
Tho',  to  fave  your  credit,  !  difcharg'd  your  fidler, 
I  muft  not  fatisfy  your  folly  too,  Sir. 
You're  fubtle ;  but,  believe  it,  fox,  I'll  find  you. 
The  furgeons  will  be  here  ftraight  -,  roar  again,  boy, 
And  break  thy  legs,  for  fhame ;  thou  wilt  be  fport  elfe. 
Good  night ! 

<Tbo.  She  fays  moic  true ;  I  muft  not  flay  :  Sh'has 

bobb'd  me ; 

Which,  if  I  live,  I'll  recompence,  and  fhortly. 
Now  for  a  ballad  to  bring  me  off  again  : 
All  young  men,   be  warn'd  by  me, 

How  you  do  go  a- wooing-, 
Seek  not  to  climb,  for  fear  ye  fall, 

Thereby  comes  your  undoing,  &V.         [£#//., 


A  C  T     IV.       S  C  E  N  E     I. 

Enter  Valentine,  Alice,  and  Servant. 
Val.  T  T  E  cannot  go,  and  take  no  farewell  of  me  ? 

Jt~l   Can  he  be  fo  unkind  ?  He's  but  retir'd 
Into  the  garden  or  the  orchard.     See,  Sirs. 

Alice.  He  would  not  ride  there  certain ;  thofe  were 

planted 
Only  for  walks,  I  take  it. 

Val.  Ride  ?  Nay  then 

Had  he  a  horfe  out  ? 

4*  I  fee  no  venture  is  in  no  hand  : — ]  This  fcarcely  feems  intelligible. 
Tom  is  triumphing  vvich  the  thoughts  of  his  fucceis  ;  I  believe  there- 
fore that  the  common  proverb,  Nothing  venture,  nothing  h**ve,  was 

ail 
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Serv.  So  the  groom  delivers, 
Somewhat  before  the  break  of  day. 

Val  He's  gone, 

My  beft  friend's  gone,  Alice  !   I  have  loft  the  nobleft, 
The  trneft,  and  the  moft  man,  I  ere  found  yet. 

Alice.    Indeed,  Sir,  he  deferves  all  praife. 

Val  All,  fitter-, 

All,  all,  ancl  all  too  little.     Oh,  that  honefty, 
That  ermine  honefty,  nnfpotted  ever, 
That  perfect  goodnefs ! 

Alice.  Sure  he  will  return,  Sir ; 
He  cannot  be  fo  harm. 

Val.  Oh,  never,  never, 
Never  return  ;  thou  know'ft  not  where  the  caufelies. 

Alice.  He  was  the  worthieft  welcome 

Val  He  deferv'd  it. 

Alice.  Nor  wanted,  to  our  knowledge' 

Val  \  will  tell  thee, 

Within  this  hour,  things  that  (hall  ftartle  thee. 
He  never  muft  return. 

Enter  Michael. 

Mich.  Good  morrow,  Signior. 

Val  Good  morrow,  mailer  Michael. 

Mich.  My  good  neighbour, 
Methinks  you're  ftirring  early,  fmce  your  travel ; 
You've  learnt  the  rule  of  health,  Sir.     Where's  your 

miftrefs  ? 
She  keeps  her  warm,  I  warrant  you,  a- bed  yet. 

Val.  I  think  me  does. 

Alice.  'Tis  not  her  hour  of  waking. 

Mich.  Did  you  lie  with  her,  lady  ? 

all  that  was  intended  here,  and  have  ventured  to  change  the  words  to 
it ;  though  not  without  appreher.fions  of  being  thought  to  have  taken, 
unwarrantable  liberties.  Seward. 

Mr.  Seward  reads, 

1  fee  no  venture,  nothing  have:  1  have  it. 

1  have  it  refers  to  the  fcarf  j  and  Mr.  Seward's  liberties  are  certainly 
^warrantable.  The  (entente  appears  as  incomplete,  and  fo  intended 
by  the  Writer,  whofe  dialogue  fhould  not  be  changed  by  an  Editor, 
who  profcfles  giving  the  original  text. 

Ee  2  Alice. 
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Alice.  Not  to-night,  Sir, 
Nor  any  night  this  week  elfc. 

Mich.  When  laft  faw  you  her  ? 

Alice.  Late  yefternight. 

Mich.  Was  fhe  a-bed  then  ? 

Alice.  No,  Sir? 
I  left  her  at  her  prayers.     Why  do  you  afk  me? 

Mich.  I  have  been  ftrangely  haunted  with  a  dream 
All  this  long  night,  and,  after  many  wakings, 
The  fame  dream  ftili:  Methought  I  met  young  Cellidc 
Juft  at  St.  Catherine's  gate,  the  nunnery 

yd.  Ha! 

Mich.  Her  face  flubber'd  o'er  with  tears  and  troubles ; 
Methought  fhe  cried  unto  the  lady  abbefs, 

*  For  charity  receive  me,  holy  woman, 

*  A  maid  that  has  forgot  the  world's  affections, 

'  Into  thy  virgin  order  •/  methought  (he  took  her, 
Put  on  a  ftole  and  facred  robe  upon  her, 
And  there  I  left  her. 

Val.  Dream  ? 

Mich.  Good  miftrefs  Alice, 
Do  me  the  favour  (yet  to  fatisfy  me) 
To  ftep  but  up,  and  fee. 

Alice.  I  know  fhe's  there,  Sir, 
And  all  this  but  a  dream. 

Mich.  You  know  not  my  dreams  -, 
They  are  unhappy  ones,  and  often  truths: 
But  this,  I  hope  yet 

Alice.  I  will  fatisfy  you.  [Exit. 

Mich.  Neighbour,  how  docs  the  gentleman  ? 

Val.  I  know  not. 
Dream  of  a  nunnery  ? 

Mich.  How  found  you  my  words 
About  the  nature  of  his  ficknefs,  Valentine  ? 

Val.  Did  fhe  not  cry  out,  'twas  my  folly  too 
That  forc'd  her  to  this  nunnery  ?  did  fhe  not  curfe  me  ? 
For  God  fake  fpeak  !  did  you  not  dream  of  me  too  ? 
How  bafely,  poorly,  tamely,  like  a  fool, 
Tir'd  with  his  joys 

Mich.  Alas,  poor  gentleman  * 

You 
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You  promis'd  me,  Sir,  to  bear  all  thefe  crofies. 

VaL  I  bear  'em  'till  I  break  again  ! 

Mich.  But  nobly, 
Truly  to  weigh 

VaL  Good  neighbour,  no  more  of  it ; 
You  do  but  fling  flax  on  my  fire.     Where  is  (he  ? 

Enter  Alice. 

Alice.  Not  yonder,  Sir,  nor  has  not  this  night  certain 
Been  in  her  bed. 

Micb.  It  muft  be  truth  me  tells  you  ; 
And  now  I'll  mew  you  why  I  came :  This  morning 
A  man  of  mine,  being  employ'd  about  bufinefs, 
Came  early  home,  who,  at  St.  Catharine's  nunnery, 
About  day-peep,  told  me  he  met  your  miftrefs ; 
And,  as  I  fpoke  it  in  a  dream,  fo  troubled, 
And  fo  receiv'd  by  th'  abbefs,  did  he  fee  her : 
The  wonder  made  me  rife,  and  hafte  unto  you, 
To  know  the  caufe. 

VaL  Farewell !   I  cannot  fpeak  it.  [Exit  VaL 

Alice.  For  Heav'n  fake,  leave  him  not ! 

Micb.  I  will  not,  lady. 

Alice.  Alas,  he's  much  afflicted. 

Micb.  We  (hall  know  fhortly  more.     Apply  your 

own  care 

At  home,  good  Alice,  and  truft  him  to  my  counfel. 
,  do  not  weep;  all  mall  be  well,  defpair  not.  [E#f. 

SCENE    II. 

Enter  Sebaftian  and  a  Servant. 
Seb.  At  Valentine's  houfe  fo  merry  ? 
Seru.  As  a  pie,  Sir. 
Seb.  So  gamefome,  doft  thou  fay  ? 
Seru.  I'm  fure  I  heard  it. 
Seb.  Ballads,  and  fiddles  too  ? 
Serv.  No,  but  one  fiddle  -, 
ut  twenty  noifes. 

Ee  3  Enter 
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Enter  Launceht. 

Seb.  Did  he  do  devifes  ? 

Serv.  The   beft  devifes,  Sir.     Here's  my  fellow 

Launcelot, 

He  can  inform  you  all ;  he  was  among  'em, 
A  mad  thing  too ;  I  flood  but  in  a  corner. 

Seb.  Come,  Sir ;  what  can  you  fay  ?  Is  there  any 

hope  yet 
Your  mafter  may  return  ? 

Laun.  He  went  far  elfe : 
I  will  afiure  your  worfhip,  on  my  credit, 
By  the  faith  of  a  traveller,  and  a  gentleman, 
Your  fon  is  found  again,  the  fon,  the  Tom. 

Seb.  Is  he  the  old  Tom  ? 

Laun.  The  old  Tom. 

Seb.  Go  forward. 

Laun.  Next,  to  confider  how  he  is  the  old  Tom. 

Seb.  Handle  me  that. 

Laun.  I  would  y'  had  feen  it  handled 
Laft  night,  Sir,  as  we  handled  it :   Cap-a-pie! 
Footra  for  leers  and  leerings 43  !  oh,  the  noife, 
The  noife  we  made  ! 

Seb.  Good,  good ! 

Laun.  The  windows  clattering, 
And  all  the  chambermaids  in  fuch  a  whobub, 
One  with  her  fmock  half  off,  another  in  hafle 
With  a  ferving-man's  hofe  upon  her  head 

Seb.  Good  ftill ! 

Laun.  A  fellow  railing  out  of  a  loop-hole  there, 
And  his  mouth  ftopt  with  dirt 

**  For  leers  and  leerings.  J  The  word  leer  occurs  in  the  New  Inn, 
by  Ben  Jonfon,  adt  iv.  fcene  iii.  Lovel  fays, 

« J'll  to  bed,  and  fleep 

'  If  th'  houfe,  and  your  leer  drunkards  let  me. ' 
And  alfo  in  Bartholomew-Fair,  '  The  Author  doth  promife  a 
'  {butting  horfe  courfer,  with  a  leer  drunkard,  two  or  three  to  attend 
'  him  in  as  good  equipage  as  you  would  wifh.'  Upon  both  which 
paflages,  Mr.  Whalley  obferves,  that  though  the  meaning  of  the 
word  leer  cannot  very  eafily  be  fettled,  the  cxpreflion  fcems  in  both 
places  to  denote  xotjy,  l*nghingt  roaring  drunkards.  R 

Sth 
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Seb.  I'faith,  a  fine  boy  ! 

Laun.  Here  one  of  our  heads  broke 

Seb.  Excellent  good  ftill ! 

Laun.  The  gentleman  himfelf,  young  Mr.  Thomas, 
(Environ'd  with  his  furious  myrmidons, 
The  fiery  Fidler,  and  myfelf )  now  fmging, 
Now  beating  at  the  door,  there  parlying, 
Courting  at  that  window,  at  the  other  fcaling, 
And  all  thefe  feveral  noifes  to  two  trenchers, 
Strung  with  a  bottom  of  brown  thread,  which  fhew'd 
admirable. 

Seb.  There ;  eat,  and  grow  again ;  I'm  pleas'd. 

Laun.  Nor  here,  Sir, 
Gave  we  the  frolick  over,  tho'  at  length 
We  quit  the  lady's  fconce  on  compofition ; 
But  to  the  filent  ftreets  we  turn'd  our  furies  : 
A  deeping  watchman  here  we  Hole  the  fhoes  from, 
There  made  a  noife,  at  which  he  wakes,  and  follows; 
The  ftreets  are  dirty,  takes  a  Queenhithe  cold, 
Hard  cheefe,  and  that,  choaks  him  o'  Monday  next : 
Windows  and  figns  we  fent  to  Erebus : 
A  crew  of  bawling  curs  we  entertain'd  laft, 
When  having  let  the  pigs  loofe  in  out-parifhes, 
Oh,  the  brave  cry  we  made  as  high  as  Aldgate! 
Down  comes  a  conftable,  and  the  fow  his  fitter 
Moft  traitoroufly  tramples  upon  authority  : 
There  a  whole  ftand  of  rug  gowns  routed  manly, 
And  the  king's  peace  put  to  flight :   A  purblind  pig 

here 

Runs  me  his  head  into  the  admiral's  lanthorn  ** ; 
Out  goes  the  light,  and  all  turns  to  confufion: 
A  potter  rifes,  to  enquire  this  pafiion  ; 
A  boar  imboft  takes  lancluary  in  his  mop, 
When  twenty  dogs  rum  after,  we  ftill  cheering  ; 
Down  go  the  pots,  and  pipkins,  down  the  pudding-pans, 
The  cream- bowls  cry  revenge  here,  there  the  candle- 
fticks  ! 

44  Into  the  admirable  lantborn.']  Former  editions.        SewarJ. 

Ee  4  Seb. 
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$eb.  If  this  be  true  4S,  thou  little  tiny  page, 

This  tale  that  thou  telPft  me, 
,  Then  on  thy  back  will  I  prefently  hang 

A  handfome  new  livery  -y 
But  if  this  be  falfe,  thou  little  tiny  page, 

As  falfe  it  well  may  be, 
Then  with  a  cudgel  of  four  foot  long 
I'll  beat  thee  from  head  to  toe 46, 

Enter  Servant. 
Seb.  Will  the  boy  come  ? 
Serv.  He  will,  Sir. 

Enter  Thomas. 

Seb.  Time  tries  all  then. 

Laun.  Here  he  comes  now  himfelf,  Sir, 

Seb.  To  be  fhort,  Thomas, 
Becaufe  I  feel  a  fcruple  in  my  confcience 
Concerning  thy  demeanor,  and  a  main  one, 

45  Iftbii  be  true,  &c.]  In  Dr.  Percy's  Reliques  of  Ancient  Poetry, 
vo].  iii.  p.  67.  is  an  old  ballad  entitled,  Little  M'.ifgrave  and  Lady 
Barnard,  from  which  we  mall  extract  two  ftanzis,  which  Scbaftiau 
iieems  to  have  intended  to  imitate  : 

'  Ifitbetrcwe,  thou  tiney  foot-page, 

'  This  tale  thou  haft  told  to  mee, 
f  Then  all  my  lands  in  Bucklesford  Bury 

'  I  freelyc  will  give  to  thee. 
'  But  if  it  be  a  lye,  thou  tiney  foot- page, 

*  This  tale  thou  haft  told  to  mee, 
*  On  the  higheft  tree  in  Bucklesford  Bury 

'  All  hanged  (halt  thou  bee.'  R. 

V>  Til  beat  thee  from  head  to  toe.]  Unlefs  the  Poets  here  defignM 
on  purpofe  to  difappoint  the  readers  of  a  rhime,  we  mult  look  on  this 
as  a  corruption,  and  then  a  very  humourous  expreflion  may  fupply  its 
place.  Launcelot  in  his  affectation  of  talking  French  had  us'd  the 
words  cap  a  pie  juft  before.  The  old  man  therefore  may  here  repeat 
it  with  great  humour — f  II  beat  thee  from  cap  a  pie.  But  the  tranfcriber 
feeing  what  the  fenfe  fhould  be,  and  not  knowing  that  this  expreU'd 
it,  chofe  to  put  the  Englifh  without  regard  to  the  rhime.  J  hope  there- 
fore I  do  no  more  than  reftore  it.  Seivard. 

Mr.  Seward's  alteration  is  not  unplaufible  j  yet  it  is  too  violent  to  be 
admitted  into  the  text,  contrary  to  the  authority  of  all  the  old  copies  : 
Befides  that,  FROM  cap  a  fie  is  rather  a  harfla  expreflion. 

And 
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And  therefore  like  a  father  would  be  fatisfied, 
Get  up  to  that  window  there,  and  prefently, 
Like  a  moft  complete  gentleman,  come  from  Tripoly  *7. 

Tho.  Good  Lord,  Sir,  how  are  you  mifled !  What 

fancies 

(Fitter  for  idle  boys  and  drunkards,  let  me  fpeak't, 
And  with  a  little  wonder,  I  befeech  you) 
Choak  up  your  noble  judgment  ! 

Seb.  You  rogue,  Launcelot, 
You  lying  rafcal  1 

Laun.  Will  you  fpoil  all  again,  Sir? 
Why,  what  a  devil  do  you  mean  ? 

Tho.  Away,  knave! — 
You  keep  a  company  of  faucy  fellows, 
Debom'd,  and  daily  drunkards,  to  devour  you  \ 
Things,  whofe  dull  fouls  tend  to  the  cellar  only : 
You're  ill  advis'd,  Sir,  to  commit  your  credit * 

Seb.  Sirrah,  firrah ! 

Laun.  Let  me  ne'er  eat  again,  Sir, 
J^or  feel  the  bleffing  of  another  blue  coat, 
If  this  young  gentleman,  fweet  mafter  Thomas, 
Be  not  as  mad  as  heart  can  wifh,  your  heart,  Sir : 
}f  yefternight's  difcourfe — Speak,  fellow  Robin  -, 
,And  if  thou  fpeakeft  lels  than  truth • 

Tbo.  *Tis  ftrange  thefe  varlets 

Serv.  By  thefe  ten  bones,  Sir,  if  thefe  eyes  and  ear* 
Can  hear  and  fee 

Tbo.  Extreme  ftrange! — Should  thus  boldly 
in  your  fight,  unto  your  fon. 

Laun.  Oh,  Deuguin4*! 

' Can 

47  Come  from  Tripoly.]  Jn  Ben  Jonfon's  Silent  Woman,  aft  v. 
fcene  i.  La-Foole  fays,  «  I  proteft,  Sir  John,  you  come  as  high  from 
'  7ripoly  as  I  do  every  whit,  &V.'    Upon  which  paffage  Mr.  Whalley 
obferves,  that,  To  come  as  high  from  Tripoly,  was  a   phrafe  then  in 
ufe,  to  fignify  doing  feats  of  activity  and  Itrength,  and  that  Tripofy 
was  famous  for  thejuftsand  tournaments  held  there  in  the  days  of 
chivalry  j  and  from  thofe  feats  the  phrafe  was  perhaps  derived. 

R. 

48  Deu  guin."]    Mr.  Seward,   with  his  accuftomed  fidelity,   reads, 
'      uarde  ;  apprehending,  no  doubt,  that  •'  it  cither  was  or  ought 
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Can  you  deny  you  beat  a  conftable 
Laft  night? 

tfbo.  I  touch  authority,  ye  rafcal  ? 
J  violate  the  law  ? 

Laun.  Good  mailer  Thomas  ! 

Serv.    Did  you  not  take  two  wenches  from  tlu- 

watch  too, 
And  put  'em  into  Pudding-Lane  ? 

Laun.  We  mean  not 

Thofe  civil  things  you  did  at  Mr.  Valentine's, 
The  fiddle,  and  the  fa'ias. 

Tbo.  Oh,  ftrange  impudence ! 
I  do  befeechyou,  Sir,  give  no  fuch  licence 
To  knaves  and  drunkards,  to  abule  your  fon  thus  ; 
Be  wife  in  time,  and  turn  'em  off.     We  live,  Sir, 
In  a  ftate  govern'd  civilly,  and  foberly, 
Where  each  man's  actions  ihould  confirm  the  law, 
Not  crack,  and  cancel  it. 

Seb.  Launcelot  du  Lake, 
Get  you  upon  adventures  !  caft  your  coat, 
And  make  your  exit. 

Laun.  Pour  r  amour  de  Dieu  ! 

Seb.  Pur  me  no  furs  •,  but  fur  at  that  door ;  oul 

firrah  ! 
I'll  beat  ye/wM/zJelfe ;  out,  ye  eight  languages ! 

Laun.  My  blood  upon  your  head  !  [Exit 

Tbo.  Purge  me  'em  all,  Sir. 

Seb.  And  you  too  prefently. 

57>0.  Even  as  you  pleafe,  Sir. 

Seb.  Bid  my  maid-iervants  come  49,  and  bring 

daughter  •, 
I  will  have  one  fhall  pleafe  me.  [Exit  Serve* 

Tbo.  'Tis  moft  fit,  Sir. 

Sefb.  Bring  me  the  money  there.  Here, Mr.  Thomas ! 

'  to  have  been  fo  wrote  ;'  and,  claffing  it  among  thofe  variations  whic 
are  '  \.Qofelf-evutt*t  to  icquire  a  note,''  fays  nothing  about  it.     Du 
guin  is  the  Welch  ejaculation  here  dcligned,  meaning  literally  white  Gc 
*9  fid  my  »;*/</ fervant  come.}  Former  editions.  Seivard. 
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Enter  two  Servants^  with  two  bags. 
I  pray  fit  down  -,  you  are  no  more  my  fon  now  j 
Good  gentleman,  be  cover'd. 

Tbo.  At  your  pleafure. 

Seb.  This  money  I  do  give  ye,  becaufe  of  whilom 
You  have  been  thought  my  fon,  and  by  myfelf  too, 
And  fome  things  done  like  me  :  Ye  are  now  another. 
There  is  two  hundred  pound,  a  civil  fum 
For  a  young  civil  man  :  Much  land  and  lordfhip 
Will,  as  I  take  it,  now  but  prove  temptation 
To  dread  ye  5°  from  your  fettled  and  fweet  carriage. 

Iho.  You  fay  right,  Sir. 

Seb.  Nay,  I  befeech  you  cover. 

Tbo.  At  your  difpofe.    And  I  befeech  you  too,  Sir, 
For  the  word  civil,  and  more  fettled  courfe, 
It  may  be  put  to  ufe,  that  on  the  intereft, 
Like  a  poor  gentleman 

Seb.  It  mall,  to  my  ufe, 

To  mine  again  \  do  you  fee,  Sir  ?  good  fine  gentleman, 
I  give  no  brooding  money  for  a  fcrivener  •, 
Mine  is  for  prefcnt  traffick,  and  fo  I'll  ufe  it. 

Tbo.  So  much  for  that  then. 

Enter  Dorothy ,  and  four  Maids. 

Seb.  For  the  main  caufe,  Monfieur, 
I  fent  to  treat  with  you  about,  behold  it ; 
Behold  that  piece  of  ftory-work,  and  view  it. 
I  want  a  right  heir  to  inherit  me  ; 
Not  my  eltate  alone,  but  my  conditions, 
From  which  you  are  revolted,  therefore  dead, 
And  I  will  break  my  back,  but  I  will  get  one. 

Tbo.  Will  you  chufe  there,  Sir  ? 

Seb.  There,  among  thofe  damfels, 
In  mine  own  tribe :   I  know  their  qualities, 

*°  To  dread  you.]  i.  e.  To  frighten  you  :  If  the  reader  does  not  admit 
this  uncommon  ufe  of  the  word  (which  feem'd  defignedly  affeded  by 
the  Author?)  he  may  perhaps  prefer,  Jraiv  or  drive  or  drag,  either 
f  f  which  may  (land  in  its  room.  Sewartt. 

Which 
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Which  cannot  fail  to  pleafe  me.     For  their  beauties 
A  matter  of  a  three  farthings  makes  all  perfect, 
A  little  beer,  and  beef-broth  ;  they  are  found  too. 
Stand  all  a-breaft.     Now,  gentle  Mr.  Thomas, 
Before  I  chufe,  you  having  liv'd  long  with  me, 
And  happily  fometimes  with  fome  of  theie  too, 
(Which  fault  I  never  frown'd  upon)  pray  mew  me 
(For  fear  we  confound  our  genealogies) 
Which  have  you  laid  aboard ;  fpeak  your  mind  freely ; 
Jiave  you  had  copulation  with  that  damfel  ? 
Ibo.  I  have, 

Seb.  Stand  you  afide  then.     How  with  her,  Sir? 
Vho.  How,  is  not  feemly  here  to  fay. 
Dor.  Here's  fine  fport ! 

Seb.  Retire  you  too.  Speak  forward,  Mr.  Thomas, 
Tho.  I  will,  and  to  the  purpofe ;  even  with  all,  Sir, 
Seb.  With  all  ?  that's  fomewhat  large. 
Dor.  And  yet  you  like  it. 
Was  ever  fin  fo  glorious  ? 
Seb.  With  all,  Thomas  ? 
fbo.  All  furely,  Sir. 
Seb.  A  fign  thou  art  mine  own  yet  t 
In  again  all,  and  to  your  feveral  functions ! 

[Exe.  Maids. 
What  fay  you  to  young   Luce,    my    neighbour's 

daughter  ? 

She  was  too  young,  I  take  it,  when  you  travell'd  ; 
Some  twelve  years  old. 

¥bo.  Her  will  was  fifteen,  Sir. 
Seb.  A  pretty  anfwer,  to  cutoff  long difcourfe, 
For  I  have  many  yet  to  ask  you  of, 
Where  I  can  chufe,  and  nobly.  Hold  up  your  finger, 
When  you  are  right :  What  fay  you  to  Valeria, 
Whofe  hufband  lies  a-dying  now  ? — Why  two, 
And  in  that  form  ? 

?ho.  Her  hufband  is  recover'd. 
Seb.  A  witty  moral !  Have  at  ye  once  more,  Thomas ; 
The  fifters  of  St.  Albans  ?— All  five  ?  Dat  boy  ! 
Dat's  mine  own  boy  ! 

Dor, 
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Dor.  Now  out  upon  thee,  moniler  ! 

Tbo.  Still   hoping  of  your  pardon. 

Seb.  There  needs  none,  man  j 
A  draw  on  pardon  !  prithee,  need  no  pardon. 
I'll  afk  no  more,  nor  think  no  more  of  marriage, 
For  o'  my  confcience  I  (hall  be  thy  cuckold. 
There's  fome  good  yet  left  in  him  :  Bear  yourfelf  well, 
You  may  recover  me.     There's  twenty  pound,  Sir  ; 
I  fee  fome  fparkles  which  may  flame  again. 
You  may  eat  with  me  when  you  pleafe ;  you  know 
me.  [Exit  Seb. 

Dor.  Why  do  you  lie  fo  damnably,  fo  foolifhly  ? 

Tbo.  Doft  thou  long  to  have  thy  head  broke  ?  Hold 

thy  peace, 

And  do  as  I  would  have  thee,  or  by  this  hand 
I'll  kill  thy  parrot,  hang  up  thy  fmall  hound51, 
And  drink  away  thy  dowry  to  a  penny. 

Dor.  Was  ever  fuch  a  wild  afs  ? 

Tho.  Prithee  be  quiet ! 

Dor.  And  doft  thou  think  men  will  not  beat  thee 

monftrouily, 
For  abufmg  their  wives  and  children  ? 

fbo.  And  doft  thou  think 
Mens'  wives  and  children  can  be  abus'd  too  much? 

Dor.  I  wonder  at  thee. 

Tbo.  Nay,  thou  (halt  adjure  me 
Before  I've  done. 

Dor.  How  Hand  you  with  your  miftrefs  ? 

Tbo.  1  mail  ftand  nearer 

Ere  I  be  twelve  hours  older :  There's  my  bufmefs. 
She's  monftrous  fubtle,  Doll. 

Dor.  The  devil,  I  think, 
Cannot  out-fubtle  thee. 

Tbo.  If  he  play  fair  play. 


by  this  hand 


Til  kill  thy  parrot,  hangup  thy  fmall  hand.]  Here  the  word 
bandby  accident  has  been  repeated  at  the  end  of  tne  fecond  line  and 
expelled  the  true  word.  The  fenfe  plainly  leads  us  to  a  lap  dog,  or 
a  monkey,  and  the  epithet  fmall  makes  the  former  moft  probable  ;  I 
read  thereforc/w^//  hsund.  Seward. 

Come, 
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Come,  you  muft  help  me  prefently. 

Dor.  I  difcard  you. 

Vho.  Thou  malt  not  fleep  nor  eat ! 

Dor.  I'll  no  hand  with  you, 
No  bawd  to  your  abufes. 

Tho.  By  this  light,  Dol, 
Nothing  but  in  the  way  of  honefty  ! 

Dor.  Thou  never  knew'ft  that  road :  I  hear  your  vigils. 

Tbo.  Sweet  honey  Dol — If  I  don't  marry  her, 
Honeftly  marry  her  i  if  I  mean  not  honourably — 
Come,  thou  (halt help  me — Take  heed  how  you  vex  me ! 
I'll  help  thee  to  a  hufband  too,  a  fine  gentleman, 
(I  know  thou'rt  mad)  a  tall  young  man,  a  brown  man ; 
I  fwear  he  has  his  maidenhead  •,  a  rich  man 

Dor.  You  may  come  in  to  dinner,  and  I'll  anfwer  ye. 

Tho.  Nay,  I'll  go  with  thee,  Dol. — Four  Hundred 
a-year,  wench  !  [Exeunt. 

SCENE     III. 

Enter  Michael  and  Valentine. 

Mich.  Good  Sir,  go  back  again,  and  take  my  counfel  : 
Sores  are  not  cur'd  by  forrows,  nor  time  broke  from  us 
•Pull'dback  again  by  fighs. 

Val.  What  mould  I  do,  friend  P 

Mich.  Do  that  that  may  redeem  you,  go  back  quickly: 
Sebaftian's  daughter  can  prevail  much  with  her; 
The  abbefs  is  her  aunt  too. 

Val.  But  my  friend  then, 
Whole  love  and  lofs  is  equal  tied  ? 

Mich.  Content  you ; 
That  mall  be  my  talk.    If  he  be  alive, 
Or  where  my  travel  and  my  care  may  reach  him, 
I'll  bring  him  back  again. 

Val.  Say  he  come  back 

To  piece  his  poor  friend's  life  out,  and  my  miftrefs 
Be  vow'd  for  ever  a  reclufe  ? 

Mich.  So  fuddenly 

She 
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She  cannot ;  hafte  you  therefore  inftantly  away,  Sir, 

To  put  that  danger  by.     Firft,  as  to  a  father, 

Then  as  a  friend,  fhe  was  committed  to  you, 

And  all  the  care  fhe  now  has :  By  which  privikge 

She  cannot  do  herfelf  this  violence, 

But  you  may  break  it,  and  the  law  allows  you. 

Val.  Oh,  but  I  forc'd  her  to  it. 

Mich.  Leave  difputing 

Againft  yourfelf :  If  you  will  needs  be  miferable, 
Spite  of  her  goodnefs,  and  your  friend's  perfuafions, 
Think  on,  and  thrive  thereafter. 

Val.  I  will  home  then, 
And  follow  your  advice ;  and,  good,  good  Michael — 

Mich.    No  more;    I   know  your  foul's   divided, 

Valentine : 

Cure  but  that  part  at  home  with  fpeedy  marriage, 
Ere  my  return  ;  for  then  thofe  thoughts  that  vex'd  her, 
While  there  ran  any  ftream  for  loole  affedions, 
Will  be  ftopt  up,  and  chafte-ey'd  honour  guide  her. 
Away,  and  hope  the  belt  ftill !  I'll  work  for  you, 
And  pray  too,  heartily.  Away ;  no  more  words  !  [Exe, 

SCENE     IV. 

Enter  Hylas  and  Sam. 

Uylas.  I  care  not  for  my  broken  head. 
But  that  it  mould  be  his  plot,  and  a  wench  too, 
A  loufy,  lazy  wench  prepar'd  to  do  it ! 

Sam.    Thou  hadft  as  good  be  quiet ;  for  o*  my 

confcience 
He'll  put  another  on  thee  elfe. 

Hylas.  lam  refolv'd 

To  call  him  to  account.     Was  it  not  manifeft 
He  meant  a  miichief  to  me,  and  laugh'd  at  me, 
When  he  lay  roaring  out,  his  leg  was  broken, 
And  no  iuch  matter  ?  Had  he  broke  his  neck, 
Indeed'twould  ne'er  have  griev'd  me.  Gallows  gall  him! 
Why  mould  he  chufe  out  me  ? 

Sam.  Thou'rt  ever  ready 

To 
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To  thruft  thyfelf  into  thefe  Ihe-occafions, 
And  he  as  full  of  knavery  to  accept  it. 

Hylas.  Well,  if  I  live,  I'll  have  a  new  trick  for  him. 

Sam.  That  will  not  be  amifs,  but  to  fight  with  him 
Is  to  no  purpofe  :  Befides,  he's  .truly  valiant, 
And  a  moft  deadly  hand  ;  thou  never  fought'ft  yet, 
Nor,  o'  my  confcience,  haft  no  faith  in  fighting. 

Hylas.  No,  no,  I  will  not  fight. 

Sam.  Befides,  the  quarrel, 
Which  has  a  woman  in't,  to  make  it  fcurvy, 
Who  would  lie  (linking  in  a  furgeon's  hands, 
A  month  or  two  this  weather  ?  for,  believe  it, 
He  never  hurts  under  a  quarter's  healing. 

Hylas.  No ;  upon  better  thought,  I  will  not  fight, 

Sam, 
But  watch  my  time. 

Sam.  To  pay  him  with  a  project ; 
Watch  him  too,  I  would  wifh  you.    Prithee  tell  me, 
Doft  thou  affect  thefe  women  (till  ? 

Hylas.  Yes,  'faith,  Sam, 
I  love  'em  ev'n  as  well  as  e'er  I  did ; 
Nay,  if  my  brains  were  beaten  out,  I  muft  to  'em. 

Sam.  Doft  thou  love  any  woman  ? 

Hylas.  Any  woman, 
Of  what  degree  or  calling. 

Sam.  Of  any  age  too  ? 

Hylas.  Of  any  age,  fromfourfcore  to  fourteen,  boy  5 
Of  any  fafnion. 

Sam.  And  defect  too  ? 

Hylas.  Right-, 

For  thofe  I  love  to  lead  me  to  repentance. 
A  woman  with  no  nofe,  after  my  furquedry  s% 

51  A  ivotnan  with  no  noje,  ajter  my  furquedry,]  Surquedry  is  pride 
or  prefumption  ;  the  original  French  word  fignifies  over- thinking,  and 
in  that  fenfe  it  is  here  uled,  ••  -•  jfter  my  iurquedry,  or  according  to 
my  profound  judgment.  Srward. 

In  the  Firit  Pan  of  Marfton's  Antonio  and  Mellida,  aft  iii.  thij 
word  occurs ; 

,«  1  will  confefle  plaine  troth, 

'  I  envy  nothing  but  the  Travenle  Hghs, 

«  Oh, 
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Shews. like  king  Philip's  moral,  Memento  mori'9 
And  lhe  that  has  a  wooden  leg  demonftrates, 
Like  hypocrites,  we  halt  before  the  gallows; 
An  old  one,  with  one  tooth,  feems  to  fay  to  us, 
Sweet  meats  have  four  fauce ;  fhe  that's  full  of  aches, 
Crumb  not  your  bread  before  you  tafte  your  porridge: 
And  many  morals  we  may  find. 

Sam.  'Tis  well,  Sir, 

You  make  fo  worthy  ufes.     But,  quidigitur? 
What  mail  we  now  determine  ? 

Hylas.  Let's  confider 
An  hour  or  two  how  I  may  fit  this  fellow. 

Sam.  Let's  find  him  firtt;  he'll  quickly  give  occaiion: 
But  take  heed  to  yourfelf,  and  fay  I  warn'd  you ; 
He  has  a  plaguy  pate. 

Hylas.  That  at  my  danger.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE      V. 

Enter  Sailors  finging ;  to  them,  Michael  and  Francis. 

Sail.  Aboard,  aboard  !  the  wind  Hands  fair. 

Mich.  Thefe  call  for  paflengers ;  I'll  ftay  and  fee 
What  men  they  take  aboard. 

Fran.  A  boat,  a  boat,  a  boat ! 

Sail.  Away  then, 

Fran.  Whither  are  ye  bound,  friends  ? 

Sail.  Down  to  the  Streights. 

Mich.  Ha !  'tis  not  much  unlike  him. 

Fran.  May  I  have  paflage  for  my  money  ? 

Sail.  And  welcome  too. 

Mich.  'Tis  he ;  I  know  'tis  he  now. 

Fran.  Then,  merrily  aboard.     And,  noble  friend, 
Heav'n's  goodnefs  keep  thee  ever,  and  all  virtue 

O,  had  it  e)es,  and  eares,  and  tongues  it  might 

See  fport,  heare  fpeech  of  moll  ftrange/«r?Wr/«. 

O,  if  that  candle  light  were  made  a  poet, 

He  would  prove  a  rare  fiiking  (atyrilt, 

A»d  draw  the  core  forth  of  iirpofthum'd  finne. 

The  word  is  alfo  ufed  by  Spenfer,  and  the  Gloflary  to  that  Writer  ex- 

plains  it  in  the  fame  manner  a«  Mr.  Sewaid. 

VOL.  IV.  F  f 
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Dwell  in  thy  bofom  !  Cellide,  my  laft  tears 
1  leave  behind  me  thus,  a  facrifice  t 
For  I  dare  flay  no  longer  to  betray  you. 

Mich.  Be  not  fo  quick,  Sir.  Sailors,  I  here  charge  ye, 
By  virtue  of  this  warrant,  as  you'll  anfwer  it, 
(For  both  your  fhip  and  merchant  1  know  perfectly) 
Lay  hold  upon  this  fellow ! 

Fran.  Fellow  ? 

Mich.  Ay,  Sir. 

Sail.  No  hand  to  fword,  Sir ;  we  Jhall  mailer  you. 
Fetch  out  the  manacles  ! 

Fran.  I  do  obey  ye. 

But,  1  befeech  you,  Sir,  inform  me  truly 
How  1  am  guilty. 

Mich.  You  have  robb'd  a  gentleman, 
One  that  you're  bound  to  for  your  life  and  being; 
Money  and  horfe  unjuftly  you  took  from  him, 
And  fomething  of  more  note ;  but — for  you're  a  gen- 
tleman  

Fran.  It  mall  be  fo ;  and  here  I'll  end  all  miferies, 
Since  friendmip  is  fo  cruel ! — I  confefs  it, 
And,  which  is  more,  a  hundred  of  thefe  robberies : 
This  ring  I  Hole  too  from  him,  and  this  jewel, 
The  firfl  and  laft  of  all  my  wealth. — Forgive  me, 
My  innocence  and  truth,  for  faying  I  ftole  'em, 
And  may  they  prove  of  value  but  to  recompenle 
The  thoufandth  part  of  his  love,  and  bread  I've  eaten ! — 
'Pray  fee  'em  render'd,  noble  Sir  -,  and  fo 
I  yield  me  to  your  power. 

Mich.  Guard  him  to  th*  water, 
I  charge  you,  failors  •,  there  I  will  receive  him, 
And  back  convey  him  to  a  juftice. 

Sail.  Come,  Sir ; 

Look  to  your  neck ;  you're  like  to  fail  i'th'  air  now. 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE     VI. 

Enter  Thomas,  Dorothy,  and  Maid. 
¥ho.  Come,  quickly,  quickly,  quickly  -,  paint  me 
handfomely ; 

Take 
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Take  heed  my  nofe  be  not  in  grain  too. 
Come,  Doll,  Doll,  difen  me. 

Dor.  If  you  mould  play  now 
Your  devil's  parts  again 

Tbo.  '  Yea  and  nay,*  Dorothy  ". 

Dor.  If  ye  do  any  thing,  but  that  ye  have  fworn  to, 
Which  only  is  accels 

Tho.  As  I'm  a  gentleman  ! 
Out  with  this  hair,  Doll,  handfomely. 

Dor.  You  have  y  our  iDreeches  ? 

Tho.  I  prithee  away ;  thou  know'ft  Fm  monftrous 

ticklim : 
What,  doft  thou  think  I  love  to  blaft  my  buttocks  ? 

Dor.  I'll  plague  you  foe  this  roguery  -t  for  I  know 

well 
What  you  intend,  Sir.  [Aftdc. 

Tbo.  On  with  my  mnfHer  ! 

Dor.  You're  a  fweet  lady  !   Come,  let's  fee  you 

court'fy : 
What,  broke  i'  th'  bum  ?  Hold  up  your  head. 

Tbo.  Plague  on't, 

I  mail  bepils  my  breeches  if  I  cower  thus  s4 ! 
Come,  am  I  ready  ? 

Maid.  At  all  points  as  like,  Sir, 
As  if  you  were  my  miftrefs. 

*'  Yea  and  nay,  Dorothy.]  The  humour  of  this  Teems  loft  in  the 
former  editions.  Tom  leems  to  ufe  the  expreffionjfa  and  nay  as  an. 
adjeftive,  yea-and-nay  Dorothy  :  i.  e.  Puritanical  Dorothy. 

Senvard. 

Mr.  Seward  is  wrong,  though  the  comma  after  yea  and  nay,  might 
have  kept  him  right.  Tom  does  not  call  h&  puritanical,  but,  by  a  droll 
imitation  of  the  fanatics  of  our  Authors'  time,  intimates  that  his  de- 
figns  are  as  chafie  as  thofe  of  the  religionifts,  whofe  converfation  was 
Tea,  yea,  and  nay,  nay.  He  makes  life  of  the  fame  expreffion,  at  his 
firit  meeting  with  Hylas  and  Sam  : 

Da  not  you  fee  tne  altered?  '  Yea  and  nay,'  gentlemen  ; 
A  much  converted  man. 
J4  If  1  co\\r  thus.]  i.e.  Bend,  ftoop,  or  mrink. 

'  As  thus  he  ipake,  each  bird  and  beaft  behold 

*  Approaching  two  and  two,  thefe  cciv'rittg  low 

*  .With  blandidmient,  each  bird  ftoop'd  on  his  wing.' 

Paradife  Loft,  b.  viii.  1.  349.         R. 

F  f  2  Dor. 
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Dor.  Who  goes  with  you  ? 

Vho.  None  but  my  fortune,  and  myfelf.         [Exit. 

Dor.  Blefs  you  ! — 

Now  run  thou  for  thy  life,  and  get  before  him, 
(Take  the  bye-way)  and  tell  my  coufin  Mary 
In  what  mape  he  intends  to  come  to  cozen  her ; 
I'll  follow  at  thy  heels  myfelf.     Fly,  wench ! 

Maid.  I'll  do  it.  [Exit. 

Enter  Sebaftian  and  Thomas. 

Dor.  My  father  has  met  him  j  this  goes  excellent ! 
And  Pll  away  in  time.    Look  to  your  fkin,  Thomas ! 

[Exit. 

Seb.  What,  are  you  grown  fo  corn -fed,  goody  Gillian, 
You  will  not  know  your  father  ?  What  vagaries 
Have  you  in  hand  ?  what  out-leaps,  dirty  heels, 
That  at  thefe  hours  of  night  you  muft  be  gadding, 
And  thro*  the  orchard  take  your  private  paflfage  ? 
What,  is  the  breeze  in  your  breech  ?  Or  has  your  brother 
Appointed  you  an  hour  of  meditation 
How  to  demean  himfelf  ?  Get  you  to  bed,  drab, 
Or  I'll  fo  crab  your  moulders — You  demure  flut, 
You  civil  dim  of  flic'd  beef,  get  you  in  ! 

Tho.  I  wi'  not,  that  I  wi'  not. 

Seb.  Is  it  even  fo,  dame  ? 
Have  at  you  with  a  night-fpell  then  I 

<Tbo.  'Pray  hold,  Sir ! 

Seb.  '  St.  George,  St.  George,  our  lady's  knight, 

*  He  walks  by  day,  fo  does  he  by  night ; 

'  And  when  he  had  her  found, 
'  He  her  beat  and  her  bound, 

*  Until  to  him  her  troth  me  plight, 

'  She  would  not  ftir  from  him  that  night. 
Ibo.  Nay  then,  have  at  you  with  a  counter  fpell : 
c  From  elves,  hobs,  and  fairies, 
'  That  trouble  our  dairies, 
'  From  fire-drakes  and  fiends> 
'  And  fuch  as  the  de'il  fends, 
'  Defend  us,  good  Heaven  !' 

[Knocks  down  Seb.  and  exit. 
Enter 
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Enter  Launcelot. 

Laun.  Blefs  me, matter!  Lookup,  Sir,  I  befeechyou! 
Up  with  your  eyes  to  Heav'n  ! 

Seb.  Up  with  your  nofe,  Sir ! 
I  do  not  bleed.     'Twas  a  found  knock  fhe  gave  me; 
A  plaguy  mankind  girl 5J !  How  my  brains  totter  ! 
Well,  go  thy  ways  -,  th'  haft  got  one  thoufand  pound 

more 
With  this  dog  trick.    Mine  own  true  fpirit  in  her  too. 

Laun.  In  her  ?  Alas,  Sir, 
Alas,  poor  gentlewoman,  me  a  hand  fo  heavy, 
To  knock  you  like  a  calf  down,  or  fo  brave  a  courage 
To  beat  her  father  ?  If  you  couid  believe,  Sir 

Seb.  Who  wouldft  thou  make  me  believe  it  was  ?  the 
devil  ? 

Laun.  One  that  fpits  fire  as  faft  as  he  fometimes,  Sir, 
And  changes  Ihapes  as  often  j  your  fon  Thomas. 
Ne'er  wonder ;  if  it  be  not  he,  ftraight  hang  me. 

Seb.  He  ?  If  it  be  fo, 
I'll  put  thee  in  my  will ;  and  there's  an  end  on'r. 

Laun.  I  faw  his  legs ;  h'  has  boots  on  like  a  player, 
Under  his  wench's  cloaths ;  'tis  he,  'tis  Thomas, 
Jn  his  own  fitter's  cloaths,  Sir,  and  I  can  watch  him *6. 

Seb.  No  more  words  then ;  we'll  watch  him.  Thou'lt 

not  believe,  Launce, 
Jiow  heartily  glad  I  am, 

Laun.  May  you  be  gladder  i 
But  not  this  way,  Sir. 

Seb.  No  more  words,  but  watch  him.         [Exeunt. 

5J  4  plaguy  man  kinder/.]  Dr.  Johnfon  fays,  that  a  mankind  wo- 
man is  yet  ufed  in  the  midland  counties,  for  a  woman  violent,  fero- 
cious, and  mifchievous.  R. 

'  Oh,  mankind  generation!'  occurs  in  the  Silent  Woman. 

56  In  bis  oiun  fijier1  $  cloaths,  Sir,  and  I  can  waft  him,'}  The  va- 
riation is  Mr.  Seward's,  who  fays  he  at  firli  propofed  reading  canvaft ; 
i.e.  fearch'd  or  enquired  into  him  ;  but  that  by  Scbaftian's  anfvver, 
fFiU  watch  him,  the  word  '•Match  fcems  the  more  probable  reading. 

Ff3  SCENE 
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SCENE     VII. 

Enter  Mary,  Dorothy -,  and  Maid. 

Mary.  When  comes  he  ? 

Dor.  Prefently. 

Mary.  Then  get  you  up,  Doll  j 
Away ;  I'll  ftraight  come  to  you.     Is  all  ready  ? 

Maid.  All. 

Mary,  Let  the  light  Hand  far  enough. 

Maid.  'Tis  plac'd  fo. 

Mary.  Stay  you  to  entertain  him  to  his  chamber : 
But  keep  clofe,  wench  ;  he  flies  at  all. 

Maid.  I  warrant  you. 

Mary.  You  need  no  more  inftruction  ? 

Maid.  I  am  perfect.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE    VIII. 

Enter  Valentine  and  Thomas. 

^bo.  More  flops  yet  ?   Sure  the  fiend's  my  ghoftly 

father. 
Old  Valentine !  what  wind's  in  his  poop  ? 

Val  Lady, 

You're  met  mod  happily.     Oh,  gentle  Doll, 
You  muft  now, dome  an  efpecial  favour. 

yko.  What  is  it,   maflcr  Valentine  ? — I'm  forely 

troubled 
With  a  fait  rheum  fall'n  i'my  gums. 

Val  I'll  tell  you, 

And  let  it  move  you  equally  :  My  bleft  miftrefs, 
Upon  a  flight  occafion  taking  anger, 
Took  alfo  (to  undo  me)  your  aunt's  nunnery, 
From  whence  by  my  perluafion  to  redeem  her 
Will  be  impcffible ;  nor  have  I  liberty 
To  come  and  vifit  her.     My  good,  good  Dorothy, 
You  are  moft  powerful  with  her,  and  your  aunt  too, 
And  have  accels  at  all  hours  liberally  ; 

Speak 
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Speak  now  or  never  for  me  ? 

Tbo.  In  a  nunnery  ? 

That  courfe  mull  not  be  fuffer'd,  matter  Valentine ; 
Her  mother  never  knew  it. — Rare  fport  for  me ; 
Sport  upon  fport! — By  th'  break  of  day  I'll  meet  ye; 
And  fear  not,  man ;  we'll  have  her  out,  I  warrant  ye. 
I  cannot  ftay  now. 

Val  You'll  not  break  ? 

7#0.  By  no  means. 
Good  night. 

Val  Good  night,  kind  miftrefs  Doll.  [Exit. 

<rho.  This  thrives  well  ; 
Every  one  takes  me  for  my  fifter ;  excellent ! 
This  nunnery's  fall'n  fo  pat  too,  to  my  figure, 
Where  there  be  handfome  wenches,  and  they  mall 

know  it, 

If  once  I  creep  in,  ere  they  get  me  out  again. 
£tay,  here's  the  houfe,  and  one  of  her  maids. 

Enter  Maid. 

Maid.  Who's  there  ? 
Oh,  miftrefs  Dorothy  !  You  are  a  flranger. 

¥bo.  Still  miftrefs  Dorothy?  This geer will  cotton57. 

Maid.  Will  you  walk  in,  forfooth? 

Iho.  Where  is  your  miftrefs  ? 

Maid.  Not  very  well ;  (lie's  gone  to  bed  :  I'm  glad 
You're  come  fo  fit  to  comfort  her. 

Tbo.  Yes,  I'll  comfort  her. 

Maid.  'Pray  make  not  much  noife,  for  me's  fure 

afleep. 
You  know  your  fide;  creep  foftly  in ;  your  company 

57  This  geer  will  cotton .]  This  feems  to  have  been  a  cant  expreffion, 
undei flood  at  the  time.  In  Lily's  Campafpe,  an  old  phy  in  Docfley's 
Collection,  vol.  ii.  Alexander  fays,  '  Now,  Hepheftion,  doth  not  this 
4  matter  cotton  as  I  would  ?  Campafpe  looketh  plealantly,  liberty 
'  will  encreafe  her  beautie,  and  my  love  (hall  advance  her  honour." 
By  which  it  appears,  that  the  master  is  faid  to  cotton  from  the  con- 
currence of  all  thefe  circumitances  :  So  here,  from  the  number  of  fuc- 
cefsful  tokens,  Thomas  fays,  '  This  geer  will  cotton."  In  the  fame 
Cenfe  we  ftillfay,  that  '  thinss  cotton  together.' 

Ff4  Will 
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Will  warm  her  well. 

5Tbo.  I  warrant  thee,  I'll  warm  her. 

Maid.  Your  brother  has  been  here;  the  ftrangeft 

fellow ! 

Vho.  A  very  rogue,  a  rank  rogue  ! 
Maid.  I'll  conduct  you 
Ev'n  to  her  chamber-door,  and  there  commit  you. 

[Exeunt , 

SCENE      IX. 

Enter  Michael,  Francis,  and  Officers. 

Mich.  Come,  Sir,  for  this  night  I  mail  entertain  ye,. 
And  like  a  gentleman,  howe'er  your  fortune 
Hath  caft  you  on  the  worfl  part. 

Fran.  How  you  pleafe,  Sir  : 
I  am  refolv'd ;  nor  can  a  joy  or  mifery 
Much  move  me  now. 

Mich.  I'm  angry  with  myfelf  now 
For  putting  this  forc'd  way  upon  his  patience  -t 
Yet  any  other  courfe  had  been  too  flender. 
Yet  what  to  think  I  know  not ;  for  molt  liberally 
He  hath  confefs'd  ftrange  wrongs,  which,   if  they 

prove  fo, 

Howe'er  the  other's  long  love  may  forget  all, 
Yet  'twas  moft  fit  he  mould  come  back,  and  this  way. 
Drink  that;  and  now  to  my  care  leave  your  priibner;, 
I'll  be  his  guard  for  this  night. 

Qffi.  Good  night  to  your  worfhip. 

Mich.  Good  night,  my  honeft  friends.  •  Come,  Sir, 

I  hope 

There  fhall  be  no  fuch  caufe  of  fuch  a  fadnefs 
As  you  put  on. 

Fran.  'Faith,  Sir,  my  reft  is  up, 
And  what  I  now  pull  mall  no  more  afflict  me 
Than  if  I  play'd  at  fpan-counter ;  nor  is  my  face 
The  map  of  any  thing  I  feem  to  fuffer ; 
Lighter  affections  feldom  dwell  in  me,  Sir, 
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Mich.  A  conftant  gentleman. — 'Would  I  had  taken 
A  fever,  when  I  took  this  harfh  way  to  difturb  him ! 
Come,  walk  with  me,  Sir  •,  ere  tomorrow-night 
I  doubt  not  but  to  ice  all  this  blown  over.     [Exeunt. 


ACTV.         SCENE     I. 

Enter  Hylas. 

flylas.  T  H AVE  dog'd  his  lifter,  (fure  'twas  (he) 
J[  And  I  hope  me  will  come  back  again  this 

night  too ; 

Sam  I  have  loft  of  purpofe :  Now  if  I  can, 
With  all  the  art  I  have,  as  me  comes  back, 
But  win  a  parly  for  my  broken  pate, 
Off  goes  her  maidenhead,  and  there's  vindittal 
They  ftir  about  the  houfe  j  I'll  ftand  at  diftance.  [Exit, 

Enter  Mary  and  Dorothy,  and  then  Thomas  and  Maid. 

Dor.  Is  he  come  in  ? 

Mary.  Speak  foftly  5 
He  is,  and  there  he  goes. 

*rho.  Good  night,  good  night,  wench ! 

[A  bed  dif covered^  with  a  Blafkmoor  in  it, 

Maid.  As  foftly  as  you  can.  [Exif. 

Tbo.  I'll  play  the  moufe.  Nan. 
How  clofe  the  little  thief  lies ! 

Mary.  How  he  itches  ! 

Dor.  What  would  you  give  now  to  be  there,  and  \ 
At  home,  Mall  ? 

Mary.  Peace  ;  for  fhame  ! 

Tho.  In  what  a  figure 
The  little  fool  has  pull'd  itfelf  together ! 
Anon  you  will  lie  ftraighterjha!  there's  rarecircumftance 
Belongs  to  fuch  a  treadle.     Do  you  tumble  ? 
I'll  tumble  with  you  ftraight,  wench.     She  fleeps 
foundly. 

Full 
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Full  little  think'ft  thou  of  thy  joy  that's  coming, 
The  fweet,  fweet  joy  !   full  little  of  the  kifles  ; 
But  thofe  unthought-of  things  come  ever  happieft. 
How  loft  the  rogue  feels  !  Oh,  you  little  villain, 
You  delicate  coy  thief,  how  I  mall  thrum  you  ! 
Your,  '  fy!  away,  good  fervant!  as  you  are  a  gentle^ 
man !' 

Mary.  Prithee  leave  laughing. 

Tbo.  '  Out  upon  you,  Thomas  f 
e  What  do  you  mean  to  do  ?  I'll  call  the  houfe  up  ! 
*  Oh, God,  I'm  fure  you  will  not'!'  fhall  not  ferve  you, 
For  up  you  go  now,  an  you  were  my  father. 

Mary.  Your  courage  will  be  cool'd  anon. 

Tho.  If  I  do  hang  for't, 
Yet  I'll  be  quarter'd  here  firft. 

Dor.  Oh,  fierce  villain  ! 

Mary.  What  would  he  do  indeed,  Doll  ? 

Dor.  -You  had  beft  try  him. 

?bo.  I'll  kifs  thee  ere  I  come  to  bed,  fweet  Mary— 

Mary.  Prithee,  leave  laughing. 

Dor.  Oh,  for  gentle  Nicholas  ! 

'Tho.  And  view  that  ftormy  face  that  has  fo  thun- 

der'd  me. 

A  coldnefs  crept  over't  now  ?  By  your  leave,  candle, 
And  next,  door,  by  yours  too  !  So  •,  a  pretty,  pretty — • 
$hali  I  now  look  upon  ye?  By  this  light  it  moves  me. 

Mary.  Much  good  may  it  do  you,  Sir  ! 

Tho.  Holy  faints  defend  me  ! 
The  devil,  devil,  devil,  devil !  oh,  the  devil ! 

Mary. Dor.  Ha,  ha,  ha,  ha  I  The  devil !  oh,  the  devil! 
:  ¥bo.  I  am  abus'd  moft  damnedly,  mod  beaftly  ! 
Yet,  if  it  be  a  me-devil — but  the  houfe  is  up, 
And  here's  no  ilaying  longer  in  this  caffock. 
Woman,  I  here  difclaim  thee  !   and,  in  vengeance, 
I'll  marry  with  that  devil,  but  I'll  vex  thee ! 

Mary.  By'r  lady,  but  you  fhail  not,  Sir  j  I'll  watch  ye. 

Tho.  Plague  o'  your  Spanifh-  leather  hide !  I'll  waken 

you. 
Pevil,  good  night !  Good  night,  good  devil ! 

Moor, 
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Moor.  Oh! 

'Iho.  Roar  again,  devil,  roar  again.  [£#/'/. 

Moor.  Oh,  oh,  Sir! 

Mary.  Open,  the  doors  before  him  •,  let  him  vanilh ; 
Now,  let  him  come  again,  I'll  ufe  him  kinder. 
How  now,  wench  ? 

Moor.  'Pray  lie  here  yourfelf  next,  miftrefs, 
And  entertain  your  fweetheart. 

Mary.  What  faid  he  to  thee  ? 

Moor.  I  had  a  ibft  bed,  and  I  flept  out  all 
But  his  kind  farewell :  You  may  bake  me  now, 
For  o'  my  confcience,  he  has  made  me  venifon. 

Mary.  Alas,  poor  Kate !  I'll  give  thee  a  new  petticoat. 

Dor.  And  I  a  waiftcoat,  wench. 

Mary.  Draw  in  the  bed,  maids, 
And  fee  it  made  again ;  put  frem  meets  on  too, 
For  Doll  and  I.  Come,  wench,  let's  laugh  an  hour  now. 
Tomorrow,  early,  will  we  fee  young  Cellide ; 
They  fay  me  has  taken  fanctuary  :  Love  and  hay  58 
Are  thick  fown,  but  come  up  fo  full  of  thirties  ! 

Dor.  They  muft  needs,  Mall,  for  'tis  a  pricking 

age  grown. 
Prithee  to  bed,  for  I  am  monftrous  fleepy. 

Mary.  A  match ;  but  art  not  thou  thy  brother  ? 

Dor.  'Would  I  were,  wench  ! 
YOU  mould  hear  further. 

Mary.  Come  ;  no  more  of  that,  Doll !       [Exeunt. 

SCENE      II. 

Enter  Hylas  and  'Thomas. 
Hylas.  I  heard  the  doors  clap ;  now,  an't  be  thy  will, 

wench 

By  th'  mafs,  me  comes.     You're  fairly  met s?,  fair 
gentlewoman ! 

**  Love  and they are  thick  fo-iun,  &c.]  That  this  is  corrupt 

peeds  no  proof:  I  read  love  and  bay  ^  i.e.  Hay  feeds  are  thick  fonvn,  &c» 

SeivarJ. 
5?  You're  furely  met.']  Former  editions  all  read  thus. 

1  take 
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J  take  it  miftrefs  Doll,  Sebaftian's  daughter. 

tfbo.  You   take  it  right 6o,  Sir. — Hylas,  are  you 

ferreting  ? 
I'll  fit  you  with  a  penny-worth  prefently. 

Hylas.  How  dare  you  walk  fo  late,  fweet,  fb  weak 
guarded  ? 

Tho.  'faith,  Sir,  I  do  no  harm,  nor  none  I  look  for  j 
Yet  I  am  glad  I've  met  fo  good  a  gentleman, 
Againft  all  chances  ;  for  tho'  I  never  knew  you, 
Yet  I  have  heard  much  good  fpoke  of  you. 

Hylas.  Hark  you ; 
What  if  a  man  ftiould  kifs  you  ? 

$bo.  That's  no  harm,  Sir.—, 
'Pray  God  he  'fcapes  my  beard  !  there  lies  the  mifchief, 

Hylas.  Her  lips   are  monftrous  rugged ;  but  that 

furely 
Is  but  the  fharpnefs  of  the  weather, — -Hark  ye,  once 

more, 

And  in  your  ear,  fweet  miftrefs,  (for  you  are  fo, 
And  ever  Ihall  be  from  this  hour,  I've  vow'd  it)— 

Enter  Sebaftian  and  Launcelof. 

Set.  Why,  that's  my  daughter,  rogue ;  doft  thou 

not  fee  her 
JCiflmg  that  fellow  there,  there  in  that  corner  ? 

Laun.  Kifling? 

Seb.  Now,  now  ;  now  they  agree  o'  th'  match  too. 

'tho.  Nay  then,  you  love  me  not. 

Hylas.  By  this  white  hand,  Doll ! 

Ibo.  I  muft  confefs,  Pve  long  defir'd  your  fight,  Sir, 

Laun.  Why,  there's  the  boots  (till,  Sir. 

Seb.  Hang  boots,  Sir  ! 
Why,  they'll  wear  breeches  too, 

Tfa.  Difl>oneft  me  ? 
JsTot  for  the  world. 

Seb.  Why,  now  they  kifs  again  ;  there  ! 
I  knew  'twas  me,  and  that  her  crafty  dealing 

60  Tbo.    I  take  right,  Sit-.'}    The  fenle  and  meafure  both  are  im- 
prov'd  by  the  change  made  in  thi?  reading. 
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Out  the  back  way  muft  needs  have  fuch  a  meaning. 

Laun.  Pm  at  my  fmall  wits'  end. 

Tbo.  If  you  mean  honourably 

Laun.  Did  me  ne'er  beat  you  before,  Sir  ? 

Seb.  Why  doft  thou  follow  me  ? 
Thou  rafcal,  flave,  haft  thou  not  twice  abus'd  me  ? 
Hail  thou  not  fpoiPd  the  boy  ?  By  thine  own  covenant, 
Wouldft  thou  not  now  be  hang'd  ? 

Laun.  I  think  I  would,  Sir-, 

But  you  are  fo  impatient !  Does  not  this  mew,  Sir, 
(I  do  befeech  you  fpeak,  and  fpeak  with  judgment, 
And  let  the  cafe  be  equally  confider'd) 
Far  braver  in  your  daughter  ?  In  a  fon  now, 
'Tis  nothing,  of  no  mark,  every  man  does  it ; 
But  to  beget  a  daughter,  a  man- maiden, 
That  reaches  at  thefe  high  exploits,  is  admirable ! 
Nay,  me  goes  far  beyond  him  j  for  when  durft  he, 
But  when  he  was  drunk,  do  any  thing  to  fpeak  of? 
This  is  Sebaftian  truly. 

Seb.  Thou  fay'ft  right,  Launce ; 
And  there's  my  hand  once  more. 

Tbo.  Not  without  marriage. 

Seb.  Didft  thou  hear  that  ? 

Laun.  I  think  me  fpoke  of  marriage. 

Seb.  And  he  mall  marry  her  (for  it  feems  me  likes 

him) 
And  their  firft  boy  mail  be  my  heir. 

Laun.  Ay,  marry, 
Now  you  go  right  to  work. 

<Tho.  Fy,  fy,  Sir! 

Now  I  have  promised  you  this  night  to  marry, 
Would  you  be  fo  intemperate  ?  are  you  a  gentleman  ? 

Hylas.  I  have  no  maw  to  marriage,  yet  this  rafcai 
Tempts  me  extremely. — Will  you  marry  prefently  ? 

Tbo.  Get  you  afore,  and  (lay  me  at  the  chapel, 
Clofe  by  the  nunnery ;  there  you  mall  find  a  night- 

prieft, 

Little  Sir  Hugh,  and  he  can  fay  the  matrimony 
Over  without  book  ;  for  we  muft  have  no  company, 

Nor 
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Nor  light,  for  fear  my  father  know,  which  muft  not 

yet  be : 
And  then  tomorrow-night 

Hylas.  Nothing  to-night,  fweet  ? 

1%o.  No,  not  a  bit.      I'm  fent  of  bufmefs, 
About  my  dowry,  fweet;  do  not  you  fpoil  all  now ; 
*Tis  of  much  hafte. — I  can  fcarce  ftay  the  marriage! 
Now,  if  you  love  me,  get  you  gone  ! 

Hylas.  You'll  follow? 

Tbo.  Within  this  hour,  my  fweet  chick. 

Hylas.  Kifs. 

Tho.  A  rope  kifs  you  ! — 
Come,  come  ;  I  (land  o'  thorns. 
"  Hylas.  Methinks  her  mouth  Hill 
Is  monftrous  rough  -,  but  they  have  ways  to  mend  it.— 
Farewell ! 

Vho.  Farewell ! — I'll  fit  you  with  a  wife,  Sir. 

Seb.  Come,  follow  clofe  ;  I'll  fee  the  encl  me  aims  at, 
And  if  he  be  a  handfome  fellow,  Launcelot, 
Fiat !  'tis  done,  and  all  my  '(late  is  fettled.    [Exeunt. 

SCENE     III. 

Enter  Abbefs,  Cellide,  and  Nuns. 

Abbefs.  Come  to  your  mattins,  maids  !  Thefe  early 

hours, 

My  gentle  daughter,  will  difturb  a  while 
Your  fair  eyes,  nurtur'd  in  eafe. 

Cel.  No,  virtuous  mother, 
'Tisformy  holy  health,  to  purchafe  which 
They  mail  forget  the  child  of  eafe,  foft  (lumber61. 
Oh,  my  afflicted  heart,  how  thou  art  tortur'd  ! 
And,  Love,  how  like  a  tyrant  thou  reign'ft  in  me, 
Commanding  and  forbidding  at  one  inftant ! 
Why  came  1  hither,  that  defire  to  have 
Only  all  liberty  to  make  me  happy  ? 
Why  didft  thou  bring  that  young  man  home,  oh, 
Valentine, 

*'  The  child  of  cafe,  foft  (lumbers.]  Former  editions.     Seaward. 

That 
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That  virtuous  youth?    Why  didft  thou  fpeak  his 

goodnefs, 

In  fuch  a  phrafe  as  if  all  tongues,  all  praifes, 
Were  made  for  him  ?  Oh,  fond  and  ignorant ! 
Why  didft  thou  fofter  my  affcdion 
'Till  it  grew  up  to  know  no  other  father, 
And  then  betray  it  ? 

jibbefs.  Can  you  fing? 

Cel.   Yes,  mother, 
My  Ibrrows  only. 

Abbefs.  Be  gone,  and  to  the  choir  then. 

[Exeunt.     Mujick,  fmging. 

SCENE     IV. 

Enter  Michael  and  Servant,  and  Francis. 

Mich.  Haft  thou  enquir'd  him  out  ? 

Serv.  He's  not  at  home,  Sir; 
His  lifter  thinks  he's  gone  to  th'  nunnery. 

Mich.  Moitlrkely  ;  I'llaway.  An  hour  hence,  firrah, 
.Come  you  along  with  this  young  gentleman ; 
Do  him  all  fervicc,  and  fair  office. 

Serv.  Yes,  Sir.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE         V. 

Enter  Hylas  and  Sam. 

Sam.  Where  haft  thou  been,  man  ? 

Hylas.  Is  there  ne'er  a  mop  open  ? 
I'll  give  thee  a  pair  of  gloves,  Sam. 

Sam.  What's  the  matter  ? 

Hylas.  What  doft  thou  think  ? 

Sam.  Thou  art  not  married  ? 

Hylas.  By  th'  mafs  but  I  am,  all  to  being  married  * ; 
I  am  i'th'  order  now,  Sam. 

Sam.  To  whom,  prithee  ? 

*  All  to  be  married.'}  We  (houid  cither  /ead,  All  but  to  be  married', 
«r,  All  to  being  marritJ. 

I  thought 
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I  thought  there  was  fome  fuch  trick  in't,  you  Hole 

from  me. 
But  who,  for  Heav'n's  fake  ? 

Hylas.  Ev'n  the  fweeteft  woman* 
The  rareft  woman,  Samuel,  and  the  luftieft, 
But  wondrous  honeft,  honeft  as  the  ice,  boy, 
Not  a  bit  beforehand,  for  my  life,  firrahj 
And  of  a  lufty  kindred ! 

Sam.  But  who,  Hylas? 

Hylas.  The  young  gentleman  and  I  are  like  to  b 

friends  again  •, 
The  fates  will  have  it  fo. 

Sam.  Who,  Monfieur  Thomas  ? 

Hylas.  All  wrongs  forgot. 

Sam.  Oh,  nowlfmellyou,  Hylas ; 
Does  he  know  of  it  ? 

Hylas.  No,  there's  the  trick  I  owe  him ; 
•Tisdone,  boy,  we  are  faft, 'faith !  My  youth  now 
Shall  know  I  am  aforehand,  for  his  qualities. 

Sam.  Is  there  no  trick  in't  ? 

Hylas.  None,  but  up  and  ride,  boy. 
I  have  made  her  no  jointure  neither  i  there  I  have  paid 
him. 

Sam.  She's  a  brave  wench. 

Hylas.  She  mall  be,  as  I'll  ufe  her* 
And,  if  me  anger  me,  all  his  abufes 
I'll  clap  upon  her  caflbck. 

Sam.  Take  heed,  Hylas! 

Hylas.  'Tis  paft  that,  Sam.  Come,  I  mutt  meet  her 

prefently, 
And  thou  *  (halt  fee  me  a  moft  glorious  hulband.  [_£*>• 

i       S  C  E  N  E    VI. 

Enter  Dorothy,  Mary,  and  Valentine. 
Dor.  In  troth,  Sir,  you  ne'er  fpoke  to  me, 

Vol.  Can  you  forget  me  ? ^ 

«?  Anduowfialt]  Former  editions.  &«v*nA 
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Did  not  you  proaiiie  all  your  help  and  cunning 
In  my  behalf,  but  for  one  hour  to  fee  her  ? 
Did  you  not  fwear  it  ?  By  this  hand,  no  ftrictnefs 
Nor  rule  this  houfe  holds,  mall  by  me  be  broken. 

Dor.  I  faw  you  not  thele  two  days. 

Vol.  Do  not  wrong  me ! 
I  met  you,  by  my  life,  juft  as  you  enter'd 
This  gentle  lady's  lodge,  laft  night,  thus  fuited, 
About  eleven  o'clock. 

Dor.  'Tis  true,  I  was  there  ; 
But  that  I  faw  or  fpoke  to  you- 

Mary.  I've  found  it ; 
Your  brother  Thomas,  Doll ! 

Dor.  Pray,  Sir,  befatisfied, 
And  wherein  I  can  do  you  good,  command  me. — 
What  a  mad  fool  is  this ! — Stay  here  a  while,  Sir, 
Whilft  we  walk  in,  and  make  your  peace. 

[Exit  with  Mary. 
Enter  Abbefs. 

VaL  I  thank  you.  [Squeak  within. 

Abbefs.  Why,  what's  the  matter  there  among  theic 

maids  ? 

Now,  benedicite !  Have  ye  got  the  breeze  there  ? 
Give  me  my  holy  fprinkle  ! 

Enter  two  Nuns. 
i  Nun.  Oh,  madam, 

There  is  a  ftrange  thing  like  a  gentlewoman, 
Like  miftrefs  Dorothy,  (I  think  the  fiend) 
Crept  into  th*  nunnery,  we  know  not  which  way, 
Plays  revel-rout  among  us. 

Abbefs.  Give  me  my  holy  water-pot ! 

j  Nun.  Here,  madam. 

Abbefs.  Spirit  of  earth  or  air,  I  do  conjure  thee, 

Of  water,  or  of  fire [Squeak  within. 

i  Nun.  Hark,  madam,  hark ! 
Abbefs.  Be  thou  ghoft  that  cannot  reft, 
Or  a  madow  of  the  blels'd, 
Be  thou  black,  or  white,  or  green, 

Be  thou  heard,  or  to  be  feen 

VOL.  IV.  G  g  Enter 
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Enter  Thomas  and  Cellide. 

2  Nun.  It  comes,  it  comes  ! 

CeL  What  are  you  ?  fpeak,  fpeak  gently ; 
And  next,  what  would  you  with  me  ? 

Tho.  Any  thing  you'll  let  me. 

Cel.  You  are  no  woman  certain. 

¥ho.  Nor  you  no  nun, 
Nor  mail  not  be. 

CeL  What  make  you  here  ? 

Tho.  I  am  a  holy  friar. 

Abbefs.  [s  this  the  fpirit  ? 

¥1)0.  Nothing  but  fpirit,  aunt. 

Abbefs.  Now  out  upon  thee  ! 

ybo.  Peace,  or  I'll  conjure  too,  aunt. 

Abbefs.  Why  come  you  thus  ? 

Tbo.  That's  all  one  •,  here's  my  purpofe6* : 
Out  with  this  nun  •,  fhe  is  too  handibme  for  ye. 
I'll  tell  thee,   aunt,   and  I  fpeak  it  with  tears  to  thee, 
If  thou  keep'ft  her  here,  as  yet  I  hope  thou  art  wifer, 
Mark  but  the  mifchief  follows ! 

Abbefs.  She's  a  votrefs. 

Tbo.  Let  her  be  what  fhe  will,  fhe  will  undo  thee. 
Let  her  but  one  hour  out,  as  I  direct  you, 
Or  have  among  your  nuns  again ! 

Abbefs.  You  have  no  project 
But  fair  and  honeft  ? 

Tbo.  As  thine  eyes,  fweet  Abbefs. 

Abbefs.  I  will  be  rul'd  then. 

fbo.  Thus  then,  and  perfuade  her — 
But  do  not  juggle  with  me  j   if  you  do,  aunt 

Abbefs.  I  muft  be  there  myfelf. 

Tbo.  Away,  and  fit  her. 

Abbefs.  Come,  daughter,  you  muft  now  be  rul'd,  or 
never. 

Cel.  I  muft  obey  your  will. 

Abbefs.  That's  my  good  daughter.  [Exeunt. 

6i  Here's  my  purfcfe.]  The  old  quarto  reads,  HH'S  my  purpofe. 

SCENE 
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SCENE    VII. 

Enter  Dorothy  and  Mary. 

Mary.  What  a  coil  has  this  fellow  kept  i'th'nunnery ! 
Sure  he  has  run  the  Abbefs  out  of  her  wits. 

Dor.  Outofthemmnery,  I  think ;  for  we  can  neither 

fee  her, 
Nor  the  young  Cellide. 

Mary.  Pray  Heav'ns,  he  be  not  teafing ! 
Dor.  Nay,   you  may  thank  yourfelf;  'twas  your 
own  flructures. 

Enter  Hylas  and  Sam. 

Sam.  Why,  there's  the  gentlewoman. 

Hylas.  Mais,  'tis  me  indeed. 
How  fmart  the  pretty  thief  looks !  'Morrow,  miflrefs ! 

Dor.  Good  morrow  to  you,  Sir  ! 

Sam.  How  ftrange  fhe  bears  it ! 

Hylas.  Maids  muft  do  fo,  at  firft. 

Dor.  Would  ye  aught  with  us,  gentlemen  ? 

Hylas.  Yes,  marry,  would  I, 
A  little  with  your  ladyfhip. 

Dor.  Your  will,  Sir  ? 

Hylas.  Doll,  I  would  have  you  prefently  prepare 
Yourfelf  and  thofe  things  you  would  have  with  you ; 
For  my  houfe  is  ready. 

Dor.  How,  Sir? 

Hylts.  And  this  night 

Not  to  fail ;  you  muft  come  to  me ;  my  friends 
Will  all  be  there  too.     For  trunks,  and  thofe  things, 
And  houmold-ftuff,    and  cloaths,  you  would  have 

carried, 

Tomorrow,  or  the  next  day,  I'll  take  order : 
Only  what  money  you  have,  bring  away  with  you, 
And  jewels. 

Dor.  Jewels,  Sir? 

Hylas.  Ay,  for  adornment. 
There's  a  bed  up  to  play  the  game  in,  Dorothy  : 

G  g  2  And 
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And  now,  come  kifs  me  heartily ! 

Dor.  Who  are  you  ? 

Hylas.  This  lady  (hall  be  welcome  too. 

Mary.  To  what,  Sir  ? 

Hylas.  Your  neighbour  can  refolve  you. 
.  Dor.  The  man's  foolifh  ! 
Sir,  you  look  foberly  :  Who  is  this  fellow, 
And  where's  his  bufinefs  ? 

Sam.  By  Heav'n,  thou  art  abus'd  ftill. 

Hylas.  It  may  be  fo.  Come,  ye  may  fpeak  now  boldly, 
There's  none  but  friends,  wench. 

Dor.  Came  you  out  of  Bedlam  ? 
Alas,  'tis  ill,  Sir,  that  you  fufter  him 
To  walk  i*  th'  open  air  thus ;  'twill  undo  him. 
A  pretty  handfome  Gentleman  :  Great  pity  ! 

Sam.  Let  me  not  live  more  if  thou  be'il  not  cozen'd. 

Hylas.  Are  not  you  my  wife  ?  Did  not  I  marry 

you  laft  night, 
At  St.  Michael's  Chapel  ? 

Dor.  Did  not  I  fay  he  was  mad  ? 

Hylas.  Are  not  you  miftrefs  Dorothy,  Thomas's  fitter  ? 

Mary.  There  he  fpeaks  fenfe  j   but  I'll  allure  you, 

gentleman, 
I  think  no  wife  of  yours.     At  what  hour  was  it  ? 

Hylas.  'Sprecious,  you'll  make  me  mad  !     Did  not 

the  prieft, 

Sir  Hugh,  that  you  appointed,  about  twelve  o'clock 
Tie  our  hands  fall  ?  Did  not  you  fwear  you  lov'd  me  ? 
Did  not  I  court  ye,  coming  from  this  gentlewoman's  ? 

Mary.  Good  Sir,  go  deep ;  for,  if  1  credit  have, 
She  was  in  my  arms  then  a- bed. 

Sam.  I  told  you. 

Hylas.  Be  not  fo  confident ! 

Dor.  By  th'  mafs,  flic  muft,  Sir ; 
For  I'll  no  hufband  here,  before  I  know  him  : 
And  fo  good  morrow  to  ye  !  Come,  let's  go  feek  'em. 

Sam.  I  told  you  what  you  had  done. 

Hylas.  Is  the  devil  ftirring  ? 

Well,  go  with  me  ;  for  now  I  will  be  married.    [Ex». 

SCENE 
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SCENE    VIII. 

Enter  Michael,  Valentine,  and  Alict, 

Mich.  I've  brought  him  back  again. 

Val.  You  have  done  a  friendship, 
Worthy  the  love  you  bear  me. 

Mich.  'Woi'ld  he  had  fo  too  ! 

Val.  Oh,  he's  a  worthy  young  man. 

Mich.  When  all's  tried, 

I  fear  you'll  change  your  faith.     Bring  in  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Enter  Francis  and  Servant ,  Abbefs  and  Cellide,  federally. 

Val.  My  happy  miftrefs  too?  Now,  Fortune,  help  me! 
And,  all  you  ftars  that  govern  chaite  defires, 
Shine  fair,  and  lovely  ! 

Abbefs.  But  one  hour,  dear  daughter, 
To  hear  your  guardian,  what  he  can  deliver 
In  love's  defence,  and  his  -,  and  then  your  pleafure. 

-  Cel.  Tho'  much  unwilling,  you  have  made  me  yield, 
More  for  his  fake  I  fee :  How  full  of  forrow, 
Sweet  catching  forrow,  he  appears  !  Oh,  Love, 
That  thou  but  knew'ft  to  heal,  as  well  as  hurt  us. 

Mich.  Be  rul'd  by  me :  I  fee  her  eye  faft  on  him  : 
And  what  you  heard,  believe;  for  'tis  fo  certain 
He  neither  dar'd,  nor  mult  oppofe  my  evidence  : 
And  be  you  wife,  young  lady,  and  believe  too. 
This  man  you  love,  Sir  ? 

Val.  As  I  love  my  foul,  Sir. 

Mich.  This  man  you  put  into  a  free  pofleflion 
Of  what  his  wants  could  afk,  or  yourfelf  render  ? 

Val.  And  mall  do  (till. 

Mich.  Nothing  was  barr'd  his  liberty 
But  this  fair  maid :  That  friendship  firrb  was  broken, 
And  you  and  (he  abus'd  -,  next,  (to  my  forrow 
So  fair  a  form  fhould  hide  fo  dark  intentions) 
jfie  hath  himfelf  confefs'd  (my  purpofe  being 

Only 
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Only  to  flop  his  journey,  by  that  policy 
Of  laying  felony  to  his  charge,  to  fright  the  failors) 
Divers  abules  done,  thefts  often  practis'd, 
Monies  and  jewels  too,  and  thofe  no  trifles. 

Cel.  Oh,  where  have  I  beftovv'd  my  faith  ?  in  neither 
(Let's  in  for  ever  now)  there  is  virtue65 ! 

Mich.  Nay,  do  not  wonder  at  it ;  he  (hall  fay  it : 
Are  you  not  guilty  thus  ? 

Fran.  Yes. — -Oh,  my  fortune  ! 

Mich.  To  give  a  proof  I  fpeak  not  envioufly, 
Look  here :  D'you  know  thefe  jewels  ? 

Cel.  In,  good  mother  ! 

Enter  Thomas,  Dorothy,  and  Mary  j  then  Sebaftian  and 
Launcelot. 

Vol.  Thefe  jewels  1  have  known. 

Dor.  You've  made  brave  fport ! 

Tko.  I'll  make  more,  if  I  live,  wench. 
Nay,  do  not  look  on  me ;  I  care  not  for  you. 

Laun.Do  you  fee  now  plain  ?  T hat's  miflrefsDoro thy, 
And  that's  his  miftrefs. 

Scb.  Peace ;  let  my  joy  work  eafily. 
Ha,  boy  !  art  there,  my  boy  ?  mine  own  boy,  Tom,  boy ! 
Home,  Launce,  and  ftrike  a  frefh  piece  of  wine-,  the 
town's  ours  I 

Vol.  Sure,  I  have  known  thefe  jewels. 

Alice.  They  are  they,  certain. 

VaL  Good  Heav'n,  that  they  were  ! 

Alice.  I'll  pawn  my  life  on't ; 
And  this  is  he.     Come  hither,  miftrefs  Dorothy, 

6* in  n (it her  f 

Lefs  in  for  ever  *ow,  there  is  •virtue.']  I  read, 

in  neither there  is  no  virtue. 

I  fear  that  I  (hall  be  thought  to  put  a  nonfenfical  expletive  into  the 
text  for  the  fake  of  meafure  only  ;  but  the  ufe  of  two  negatives  in  this 
manner  is  fo  very  common  to  all  old  English  writers,  and  to  our  Authors 
}n  particular,  that  I  cannot  doubt  of  its  being  the  true  reading.  Seivard. 

We  fee  no  neceflity  for  this  alteration  ;  though  two  negatives  are 
not  uncommon,  they  are  not  neceflkry. — Befides,  Mr.  Seward  is  wrong 
in  his  aiTertion,  '  that  two  negatives  are  particularly  common  to  our 
Authors.' 

And 
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And  miftrefs  Mary  :  Who  does  that  face  look  like, 
And  view  my  brother  well  ? 

Dor.  In  truth,  like  him. 

Mary.  Upon  my  troth,  exceeding  like. 

Micb.  Befhrew  me, 

But  much,  and  main  refemblance,  both  of  face 
And  lineaments  of  body :  Now  Heav'n  grant  it ! 

Alice.  My  brother's  full  of  pafiion.  I'll  fpeak  to  him. 
Now,  as  you  are  a  gentleman,  refolve  me, 
Where  did  you  get  thefe  jewels  ? 

Fran.  Now  I'll  tell  you, 

Becaufe  blind  Fortune  yet  may  make  me  happy. 
Of  whom  I  had  'em  I  have  never  heard  yet, 
But  from  my  infancy  upon  this  arm 
I  ever  v/ore  'em. 

Alice.  'Tis  Francifco,  brother ; 
By  Heav'n,  I  tied  'em  on  !   A  little  more,  Sir, 
A  little,  little  more  ;  what  parents  have  you  ? 

Fran.  None, 

That  I  know  yet,  the  more  my  flubborn  fortune ; 
But,  as  I  heard  a  merchant  fay  that  bred  me, 
Who,  to  my  more  affliction,  died  a  poor  man, 
When  I  reach'd  eighteen  years 

Alice.  What  faid  that  merchant  ? 

Fran.  He  laid,  an  infant  in  the  Genoa  gallies, 
(But  from  what  place  he  never  could  direct  me) 
I  was  ta'en  in  a  fea-fight,  and  from  a  mariner, 
Out  of  his  manly  pity,  he  redeem'd  me. 
He  told  me  of  a  nurfe  that  waited  on  me, 
But  me,  poor  foul,  he  faid,  was  kill'd  : 
A  letter  too  I  had  enclos'd  within  me, 
To  one  Caftruccio,  a  Venetian  merchant, 
To  bring  me  up  :  The  man,  when  years  allow'd  me, 
And  want  of  friends  compell'd,  I  fought-,  but  found  him 
Long  dead  before,  and  all  my  hopes  gone  with  him. 
The  wars  was  my  retreat  then,  and  my  travel, 
In  which  I  found  this  gentleman's  free  bounty, 
vor  which  Heav'n  recompence  him64  !  Now  ye've  all. 

**  For  "j»bich  H:*-j '//  recompenc'd  him.  1  Former  edit.  Steward. 

Val 
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Vat.  And  all  the  worldly  blifs  that  Heav'n  can  fend 

me, 
And  all  my  prayers  and  thanks ! 

Alice.  Down  o'y Our  knees,  Sir! 
For  now  you've  found  a  father,  and  that  father 
That  will  not  venture  you  again  in  gallies. 

Micb.  'Tis  true,  believe  her,  Sir  -,  and  we  all  joy  with 
you. 

VaL  My  beft  friend  ftill,  my  dearefl !  Now  Heav'n 

blefs  thee, 

And  make  me  worthy  of  this  benefit ! 
Now,  my  beft  miitrefs. 

Cel.  Now,  Sir,  I  come  to  you 

Abbefs.  No,  no-,  let's  in,  wench. 

Cel.  Not  for  the  world,  now,  mother. — 
And  thus,   Sir,  all  my  fervice  I  pay  to  you, 
And  all  my  love  to  him. 

Vol.  And  may  it  profper  ! 

Take  her,  Francifco,  now  no  more  young  Callidon 6j, 
And  love  her  dearly ;  for  thy  father  does  fo. 

Fran.  May  all  hate  feek  me  elfe  !  and  thus  I  feal  it. 

Val,  Nothing  but  mirth  now,  friends. 

Enter  Hylas  and  Sam. 
Hylas.  Nay,  I  will  find  him. 
Sam.  What  do  all  thele  here  ? 
Tbo.  You're  a  trufty  huiband, 
And  a  hot  lover  too. 

Hylas.  Nay  then,  good  morrow ! 


6*  Take  her,  Francifco,  KO--ZU  no  more  young  Caliidon.]   There  is  an 
inaccuracy  in  this  play,  Frank  had  been  never  cail'd  Callidon  before, 
but  by  his  own  name.     Thus  in  the  fecond  act  Thomas  fays, 
What  young  P'rnnk  ? 
Ibe  only  temper' Jfpirit,  &C. 

But  it  is  very  probable,  that  this  was  the  actor's  or  printer's  mifhke, 
who  feeing  him  call'd  Frank  in  the  Perfons  of  the  Drama,  might  call 
him  fo  here  -without  attending  to  the  fequel,  without  which  the  name 
Callidon  in  that  place  would  not  have  been  intelligible.  Seivard. 

We  fee  no  way  of  clearing  the  Author  of  this  inaccuracy ;  probably 
the  effect  of  haiiy  composition. 

Now 
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Now  I  perceive  the  knavery. 

Sam.  I  ftill  told  you  ! 

Tho.  Stay,  or  I'll  make  you  flay.     Come  hither, 
filter. 

Val.  Why,  how  now,  miftrefs  Thomas  ? 

Tho.  Peace  a  little  ! 
Thou  wouldft  fain  have  a  wife. 

Hylas.  Not  I  ;  by  no  means. 

Ibo.  Thou  malt  have  a  wife, 
And  a  fruitful  wife ;  for  I  find,  Hylas, 
That  I  mall  never  be  able  to  bring  thee  children. 

Seb.  A  notable  brave  boy  !  nown  fon  again  66 ! 

Hylas.  I  am  very  well,  Sir. 

Tho.  Thou  malt  be  better. 
Hylas,  thou  haft  feven  hundred  pounds  a-year, 
And  thou  malt  make  her  three  hundred  jointure. 

Hylas.  No. 

Tbo.  Thou  malt,  boy,  and  malt  beftow 
Two  hundred  pounds  in  cloaths.     Look  on  her ; 
A  delicate  lufty  wench;  me  has  fifteen  hundred, 
And  feafible  :  Strike  hands,  or  I'll  ftrike  'firft. 

Dor.  You'll  let  me  like  ? 

Mary.  He's  a  good  handfome  fellow  j 
Play  not  the  fool. 

Tho.  Strike,  brother  Hylas,  quickly. 

Hylas.  If  you  can  love  me,  well. 

Dor.  If  you  can  pleafe  meA 

Jbo.  Try  that  out  foon:  I  fay,  my  brother  Hylas. 

Sam.  Take  her,  and  ufe  her  well;    (he's  a  brave 
gentlewoman. 

Hylas.  You  muft  allow  me  another  miftrefs. 

Dor.  Then  you  muft  allow  me  another  fervant. 

Hylas.  Well,  let's  together  then.  A  lufty  kindred  j 

Seb.  I'll  give  thee  five  hundred  pounds  more  for 
that  word. 

66  A  notable  bra<ve  boy.  KNOWN  fon  again.]  So  old  quarto. 

The  later  editions  leave  out  the  three  laft  words ;  which,  however, 
we  do  not  doubt,  were  genuine,  (except  the  orthographical  miflake) 
and  fpoken  by  the  adlor. 

VOL.  IV.  H  h  Mary. 
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Mary.  Now,  Sir,  for  you  and  I  to  make  the  feaft  full. 

¥bo.  No,  not  a  bit  j  you  are  a  virtuous  lady, 
And  love  to  live  in  contemplation. 

Mary.  Come,  fool  \  I'm  friends  now. 

Iho.  The  fool  ihall  not  ride  you. 
There  lie,  my  woman !  now  my  man  again  ! 
And  now  for  travel  once  more ! 

Seb.  I'll  bar  that  firft. 

Mary.  And  I  next. 

?'fa.   Hold  yourlclf  contented-,    for  I  fay  I  will 

travel : 

And  fo  long  I  will  travel,  'till  I  find  a  father 
That  I.  never  knew,  and  a  wife  that  I  never  look'd  for, 
And  a  ftate  without  expectation  : 
So  reft  you  merry,  gentlemen  ! 

Mary.  You  Dial  I  not! 

Upon  my  fairh,  I  love  you  now  extremely, 
And  now  I'll  kifs  you. 

fho.  This  will  not  do  it,  miftrefs. 

Mary.  Why,  when  we're  married,  we'll  do  more, 

Seb.  There's  all,  boy, 

The  keys  of  all  I  have.     Come,  let's  be  merry ! 
For  now  I  fee  thou'rt  right. 

Tbo.  Shall  we  to  church  (traight  ? 

Vol.  Now  prefently  -,  and  there  with  nuptial 
The  holy  prieft  mall  make  ye  happy  all. 

3  bo.  A-way  then,  fair,  afore  !  [  Exeunt  cmncs. 


END  OF  THE  FOURTH  VOLUME. 
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